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CHAPTER  L 


AN  a  few  days,  the  grief  which  had  been  sup*. 
prefsed,  not  weakened  in  the  breast  of  Lady 
Qrnviiie,  broke  out  with  increased  force  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  her  eldest  son.  She 
had  made  Constantia  write  to  him  of  his  cousin 
Louisa's  marriage,  as  soon  as  she  was  informed 
of  it  herseii,  and  it  was  i:;  anfwer  to  this  letter, 
that  he  now  wrote  to  her.  He  exprefoed  much 
satisfaction  in  the  prosperity  of  Louisa,  but  said 
that  he  should  have  taken  it  kind  if  he  had  been 
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invited  to  the  Abbey  while  she  was  there,  espe- 
cially, as  it  was  a  season  in  which  he  had  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  be  at  Ornville,  that  he 
did  not  imagine  he  should  now  have  been  for- 
gotten. He  said  that  he  had  only  delayed  his 
own  marriage,  from  the  hope  that  time  would 
render  his  father  propitious  to  his  wishes  ;  but 
from  his  neglect  of  him  at  present,  he  saw  that 
he  had  no  longer  reason  to  indulge  so  agree- 
able an  expectation. 

This  letter  gave  severe  distrefs  to  Lady 
Ornville.  She  immediately  wrote  to  him  that 
fhe  regretted  extremely,  his  not  having  vo- 
luntarily come  to  Ornville  at  Chriftmas,  as 
his  father  v.  ould  have  been  much  pleafed 
with  a  visit  from  him,  though  he  had  not 
thought  cf  requesting  as  a  favour,  what  he 
might  have  expected  from  his  affection  without 
solicitation.  That  ihe  was  certain  nothing 
would  conciliate  him  more  than  kindnefs;  and 
as  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed,  since  he  was 
informed  of  his  intended  marriage,  she  trusted 
that  he  would  yet  wait  patiently  a  little  while, 
before  he  took  any  decisive  step.  She  men- 
tioned the  deep  affliction  which  they  suffered 
from  Philip,  kand  urged  it  as  a  strong  motive  for 
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his  not  occasioning  any  additional  distrefs  to 
his  father  at  present. 

Her  letter  was  full  of  kindnefs,  and  she  hoped 
it  would  have  some  effect  in  retarding  his  mar- 
riage. More  than  delay,  she  could  not  now 
venture  to  hope  ;  and  his  dreaded  union  with 
Sally  Cusliffe,  with  ail  its  train  cf  melancholy 
consequences,  appeared  in  array  before  her,  as 
certain  events. 

But  scarcely  had  she  passed  a  day  in  mourn- 
ing secretly  the  fate  of  her  eldest  son,  before 
her  attention  was  called  to  the  situation  of  her 
youngest  by  the  newspaper 3  in  which  there  was 
an  account  of  an  action,  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by 
Mr.  Melfont.  The  circumstances  of  the  elope- 
ment, with  various  particulars  of  Philip's  and 
Mrs.  Melfont's  previous  and  subsequent  beha- 
viour, were  detailed  j  and  though  none  of  them 
indicated  any  peculiar  depravity  in  him,  yet 
they  offered  no  extenuation  of  his  error,  nor 
could  his  ingenious  counsel  urge  a  syllable  in 
his  defence. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Ornville  had  indulged  a 
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faint  hope,  that  circumstances  might  appear  on 
the  trial,  which  would  palliate  the  guilt  of  the 
parties;  but  this  hope  was  now  over,  — which, 
with  Philip's  conduct  being  thus  publicly  ex- 
posed to  view,  had  in  some  measure  the  effect 
of  giving  them  a  new  shock. 

The  utmost  endeavours  of  Mrs  Almorne  were 
unavailing  to  sustain  Lady  Ornville  under  her 
afflictions,  or  to  prevent  her  mind  from  dwel- 
ling upon  them  continually ;  and  it  was  with 
deep  concern  she  saw,  from  the  imprefsion 
which  Philip's  conduct  in  particular,  had  made 
both  upon  her  and  Sir  John,  that  it  was  from 
length  of  time  only,  fhe  could  expect  the  least 
alleviation  of  their  sorrow. 

Their  unhappy  state  of  mind  was  aggravated 
by  great  anxiety  about  Frederic,  of  whom  they 
had  been  long  without  hearing.  The  detention 
of  the  Hamburgh  Mails  accounted  for  his  late 
silence,  but  did  not  relieve  their  fears  as  to  the 
previous  cause  of  it,  and  they  could  not  help 
feeling  the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  the 
welfare  of  him  and  his  family. 
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CHAPTER    IL 


he  uncertainty  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Orn- 
ville  respecting  Frederic  was  of  short  duration. 
In  two  days  Mrs.  Almorne  received  a  packet 
from  Mr.  Hanway,  which  contained  only  a  few 
lines  from  himself,  but  inclosed  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Armiger.    Its  contents  were  as  follow  : 

(t  To  Edward  Hanway,  Esq^ 

!*  My  dear  Friend3 

"  I  wrote  you  a  few  hurried  lines  to  inform 
you  of  OrnvihVs  fafe  arrival  at  Altona  ;  I  write 
now  to  give  you  the  intelligence  of  him  that 
you  desire.  My  account  will  probably  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  expect, — but  I  will  not 
anticipate.  I  shall  give  you  a  regular  and  sim- 
ple relation  of  occurrences ;  for  to  you,  every 
particular  will  be  interesting,  and  it  is  only 
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from  me  you  can  ever  know  what  has  befallen 
him  here. 

"  The  instant  he  got  to  Altona,  he  came  to 
me.  He  took  hold  of  my  hand  with  a  pale  and 
miserable  face,  but  said  nothing.  I  saw  that  he 
was  afraid  to  ask  after  his  wife,  and  I  immedi- 
ately told  him,  that  she  continued  in  the  state 
in  which  she  was  when  I  wrote  to  you,  but 
that  I  hoped  his  presence  would  restore  her. 

"  He  gave  me  your  letter,  and  begged  that  I 
would  go  and  prepare  her  for  their  meeting.  I 
said  that  I  would  instantly  go,  but  desired  he 
would  accompany  me  to  her  grandfather's,  that 
he  might  be  ready  to  see  her  the  moment  I 
thought  her  able  to  bear  the  interview. 

"  Upon  going  there,  I  found  her  lying  on  a 
sofa.  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  she  had  from 
the  beginning  of  her  affliction,  been  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  her  bed,  that  she  might  see  her 
aged  grandfather,  who  was  not  able  to  come  to 
her  apartment,  and  was  much  distrefsed  by  her 
Hlnefs.  She  has  since  visited  him  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  rest  of  the  day  lain  upon  a  sofa,  ap- 
parently insensible.      Her  nights  pafsed  more 
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painfully  ;  she  slept  little,  and  that  little  v. 
tremely  disturbed.     She  often  wished  that  she 
did  not  sleep  at  all. 

n  I  sat  down  by  her,  and  after  asking   a  few 
questions  about  her  health,  told  hcT  I  had 
ter  from  you,  i;.  fOttllid,  .  Orn- 

ville  had  been  so  much  d  I  on  hearing  of 

her  illncfs,  that  he  had  d  come  im- 

mediately to  Alton 

"  She  made  no  n 

"  I  then  said  :L.  be  hourly  ex- 

pected. 

M  She  drew  aside  .1  hai 
her  face,  and  fixed  her  eye 
for  a  moment, — but   lud  rawing  ir, 

ted  her  Fk 

"  After  a  short  silence,  I  told  her, 
got  letters  for  her  fi  Almoroe, 

..oked  if  she  would  read  them  ? 

11  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied  q 
them  j  they. will  be  got  ad,  and  i 
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fancy  myself  again  with  them. — I  wish/'  she 
added,  ft  that  I  could  once  more  see  all  the 

friends  I  have  in  England  except "    She 

did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

u  When  she  opened  the  letters,  she  trembled 
so  violently,  that  she  could  scarcely  read  them. 
The  agitation  the  perusal  of  them  threw  her  into, 
was  excefsive,  but  after  some  time  she  wept  bit- 
terly, and  her  countenance  afsumed  an  appear- 
ance of  softer  grief  than  I  have  seen  it  wear, 
since  the  commencement  of  her  sufferings. 

"She  seemed  however  so  much  exhausted,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  mention  Orn- 
ville's  arrival  for  some  time  ;  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, she  begged  that  she  might  know  as  soon 
as  he  arrived. 

"  I  asked  how  she  thought  she  would  support 
the  meeting  with  him  ? 

"  I  know  not,"  she  replied,  "  but  if  he  comes, 
if  he  comes,"  she  repeated,  u  bring  him  to 
xne  directly  •, — I  can  but  die  the  sooner." 

*'  I  sa  w  that  she  was  afraid  of  his  not  coming ; 
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and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  tell  her  without 
delay,  but  with  caution,  that  he  was  arrived. 

u  She  looked  at  me  wildly,  and  immediately 
fainted.  For  some  time  I  thought  that  all  was 
over. 

"  When  she  recovered,  she  looked  eagerly 

around  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of  an  object 

that  she  did  not  see.     Ornvillc  was  at  the  door 

of  her  ipaitmentj  and  I  beckoned  to  him  to  ap- 

.di.     He  did  so,   and,   throwing  himself  on 

sofa  beside  her,  cla-ped   her  in  hi 

at  his  neck  ; — but  the  agitation, — the 
tarnefl  of  both,  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe. 

Zither  her  aunt  nor  I  were  able  to  rei 

in  the  room. 

u  Fearful  at  length  of  fatal  effects  from  such 
violent  agitation,  I  returned,  and  begged  that 
he  would  leave  her  for  a  time. 

"  She  said  that  she  would  be  more  composed, 
and  entreated  that  I  would  not  take  him  away. 
"  Long  as  I  have  lived  without  him/'  she  said, 
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"  I  think  I  should  die  immediately  were  I  to  lose 
him  again." 

i(  She  raised  herself  on  the  sofa,  that  she  might 
see  him  ;  for  she  said  that  she  had  not  yet  seen 
him. 

"  She  gazed  on  him  earnestly,  saying,  that  she 
now  saw  again  all  that  angelic  goodnefs,  which 
had  so  completely  won  her  heart. 

"  My  dear  Lydia,''  cried  he,  "  do  not  torture 
me  by  such  exprefsions  *,  I  never  was  so  good 
to  you  as  I  ought  to  have  been." 

"  You  were  always,"  she  replied,  tS  much, 
better  than  I  deserved. — I  see  things  now  very 
differently  from  what  I  once  did;  but  I  shall 
never  trouble  you  more." 

u  If  you  wish  not  to  destroy  me,  Lydia,  you 
must  forbear  this  language  ;  had  I  not  forsaken 
you  for  the  gaming-table,  you  would  never  have 
given  me  the  smallest  cause  for  uneasinefs." 

"  It  was  not  you,"  she  replied,  "  that  were 
to  blame ;  it  was  my  brother  •,  he  forced  you- 
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from  home  ; — he  was  the  cause  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes  but  of  my  happinefs  too,"  she  ad- 
ded, with  a  sweet,  yet  melancholy  smile. 

"  Say  any  thing, — any  thing,  Lydia,"  he 
cried,  in  the  extremest  agitation,  <:  rather  than 
smile  upon  me  ! — Let  my  heart  be  torn  by  your 
sorrow  ;  kill  me  with  your  reproaches  •, — but, 
oh  !  do  not, — do  not  smile  upon  me  with  such 
heavenly  goodncfs  1" 

w  He  appeared  in  such  a  transport  of  grief, 
thatl  insisted  upon  his  leaving  the  room.  She  de- 
sired it  herself,  saying,  that  he  ought  to  see  his 
children,  and  that  she  was  not  able  to  witnefs 
their  meeting. 

M  I  carried  him  into  another  apartment,  where 
he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction. 

u  She  is  dying,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  am  the 
cause ! — I  have  destroyed  the  most  gentle,  affec- 
tionate heart,  that  ever  glowed  in  a  human  be- 
ing ! — How  barbarous  it  was,  when  I  knew  how 
dependent  she  was  upon  me, — when  her  very 
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failings  sprung  only  from  the  kindnefs  of  her 
heart!" 

"  He  seemed  in  such  agonizing  grief,  that  I 
thought  it  a  proper  moment  to  bring  his  sons. 
They  could  not  render  him  more  unhappy,  and 
might,  perhaps*  soften  his  distrefs. 

"  The  instant  they  saw  him,  they  sprung  to 
him,  and  hung  upon  his  neck.  He  clasped  them 
to  his  breast  with  the  most  rapturous  fondnefs, 
while  he  faintly  articulated,  "  Dearest  crea- 
tures, how  ceuld  I  ever  think  of  parting  from 
you !" 

"  Their  presence  had  the  effect  I  wished.  In 
a  short  time  he  became  calmer,  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  represent  to  him  the  necefsity  of 
governing  his  feelings  before  his  wife.  "  Peace 
of  mind,"  I  said,  "  could  alone  restore  her  to 
health,  and  it  was  impofsible  that  she  could  be 
tranquil,  if  she  saw  him  miserable. 

"  He  said  that  he  would  endeavour,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  his  power,  to  command  his  feelings  in 
her  presence,  and  he  did  not  disappoint  me. 
When  he  returned  to  her,  he  preserved  as  much 
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nefs  as  I  could  well  expect,  although  the 
struggle  he  sustained  was  great.     She,  too,  ap- 
peared tranquillized*   A  soft  joy  seemed  to  beam 
through  the  melancholy  of  her  appearance,  for 
now  but  a  sad  remnant  of  her  former 

ictf. 

*  For  some  days,  she  appeared  so  well,  that 
her  recovery  as  |  but  the 

apprehensions  of  her  physician,  uhich  h 
great,  did   not  decrease,  and  I  discovered  that 
she  thought  h  !■§• 

u  Ornvillc  never  left  her,  except  to  visit  her 

1    ami  during   the  short  intervals  he 

allotred  to  r.  I  when  he  was  absent,  her 

-  told  me  that  she  wept  im  — Upon 

heari  ised  the  first  moment  that  she 

WM 

of  sorrow  ;  which,  as  there  was  now  no  cause 
for  ir,  she  ou^;ht  to  BUpprefl  lor  her  husband's 
sake,  d6  well  ai  her  own. 

if  I  mourn,"  she  replied,  because  I  must  leave 
him. ,    I   thought   of  death  only  as  a 

eolation  ;  but  now,  I  find  it  difficult  to  die. 
Before  his  arrival,  in  the  ekirk.  and  silent 
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hours  of  night,  the  anguish  which  seized  me  was 
terrible  !—  from  horror  and  despair  I  turned  to 
death,  as  a  blefsed  relief : — but  now,  when  I 
find  him  always  with  me, — when  I  can  pour 
out  the  affection  with  which  my  heart  is  filled, 
— and  hear  him  in  the  tenderest  language '? 

u  She  could  not  proceed  ;  convulsive  sobs 
seemed  to  threaten  the  difsolution  of  her  frame* 

"  After  some  time,  she  recovered  so  far  as  to 
renew  the  conversation. 

u  I  have  now,"  she  said,  "  no  fear  for  my 
children  ;  he  will  be  a  father  to  them,  and  Mils 
Ornville  will  be  a  mother : — but  I  fear  he  will 
suffer  from  believing  that  he  has  been  unkind 
to  me.  Let  him  not  think  this.  His  behaviour 
has  always  been  generous  and  tender ; — my  es- 
teem for  him  is  perfect — my  gratitude  unbound- 
ed. Tell  him  this,  when  I  am  no  mere, — for 
well  do  I  know  his  generous  nature  ;  he  will 
reproach  himself  for  evils  that  could  not  be 
avoided. — Dreadful  as  it  is  to  part  from  him,  I 
yet  feel  blefsed  in  receiving  once  more  proofs 
of  his  tendernefs,  and  in  believing  that  he  will. 
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remember  me,  at  least  at  this  period,  as  not  un- 
worthy of  his  esteem." 

11  Thii  conversation, she  survived  only  a  i 
I  wa3  present  ul.cn  she  die 

mentl    ■  '.e  lay  tranquilly  for  some 

time,  supported  '.  rest- 

ing upon  his  bosom.-  bcr  prefs  his  1 

in  he  atcs  after  she 

!  torn  from  her,  I 
carried  av 

did  DOC  mulr  ;•  be 

:e. 

,(  IV:  •'  ro  exert 

,  but  their  m<  h  he 

an  in  tor  ever  prevent 

recovering  perfect  tranquillity.     What  a  d 
ractei  is  his  for  i  id  to 

r  ! 

"  I  have  pa  bim  to  return  immediately 

to  Engl..:  ompanyhim;  for 

he  is  not  in  a  state  to  travel  alone.  :ict 
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he  is  with  you  the  better :  here  he  can  only  find 
nourishment  to  his  grief :    the  society  of  his 


friends  may  soften  it 


*'  I  inclose  a  letter  to  Mifs  Ornville,  which 
was  written  by  his  wife  a  few  days  before  his 
arrival.  In  giving  it  to  me,  she  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  most  gratefully  remember- 
ed to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ornville  j  to  you,  and 
to  Mrs.  Almorne 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  •,  believe  me, 

"  Most  faithfully  your's, 

Altona,  Dec.  30.  "  Francis  ArmiGbr." 


This  letter  could  not  be  communicated  to  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Ornville ;  but  Mrs.  Almorne 
informed  them,  in  the  gentlest  manner,  of  the 
death  of  Lydia. 

It  proved  a  heavy  addition  to  their  affliction. 
They  had  been  displeased  with  Frederic  for  his 
marriage,  but  her  youth  and  amiable  disposition 
prevented  their  feeling  any  disapprobation  of 
her.    As  she  advanced  in  years,  their  esteem 
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for  her  increased  ;  she  likewise  became  endear- 
ed to  them  by  their  fondnefs  for  her  children  j 
and  they  now  lamented  her  death,  both  from 
their  regard  for  herself,  and  from  the  severe  lofs 
which  they  considered  it  to  her  husband  and 
family. 

Mr  Armiger's  letter,  "Mrs.  Almorne  gave  to 
Constantia.  The  sad  fate  of  Lydia  rouzed  every 
amiable  and  tender  feeling  of  her  heart,  and 
filled  it  with  aogoi  I  ions  she 

hitherto  met  with,  had  either  admitted  hope  of 
remedy,  or  were  accompanied  by  some  coun- 
teracting circumstance;  but  here  there  was  no 
hope  ; — nor  a  single  consolatory  reflection  that 
could  mitigate  the  severity  ox  the  wound. 

She  had  never  before  mourned  the  death  of  a 
youthful  friend  ;  never  lost  a  companion,  in 
"whose  cares  and  joys  she  had  participated,  and 
to  whom  youth,  health,  ami  beaut;-  I  to 

promise  a  long  and  happy  life.  She  was  shock- 
ed with  the  contemplation  of  life  that  now 
opened  to  her  view,  and  death,  with  all  its  train 
of  horrors,  rose  to  her  imagination,  with  that 
gloomy  despair,  which  renders  its  first  appear- 
ance to  a  young  mind  peculiarly  affecting  \  and 
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which  religion  alone  has  the  power  of  alleviat- 
ing. 

The  letter  of  Lydia  to  herself,  contained  the 
following  lines: 

u  I  know  you  will  be  a  mother  to  my  chil- 
dren.— Forget  not  entirely  her  who  gave  them 
birth,  and  forgive  her  errors. 

"  Next  to  my  husband  and  children,  you 
have  long  been  the  dearest  object  of  my  affec- 
tion •,  my  last  prayers  will  be  for  you,  and  for 
those,  for  whose  happinefs  I  die." 

"  Lydia  Ornvjlle." 
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ften  :antia  read  the  last  lines  of 

Lydia,  with  floods  of  tears,  and  every  moment 
that  she  pafscd  alone,  she  indulged  in  burrow 
to  her  memory  \  but  the  state  of  her  father  ar.d 
mother  left  little  time  at  her  di 

For  some  years,  Sir  John  had  been  subject  to 
fits  of  the  gout,  but  t!  neither  frequent 

nor  severe.     1  now  attacked  by  one  w: 

confined  him  to  his  apartment,  without  giving 
him  much  trouble. 

Lady  Ornvillc  attended  him  with  great  care 
and  tendernefs,  and  from  anxiety  to  support  his 
spiri  tvoured  to  conceal  her  own  su: 

ings,  though  his  illnefs  made  her  feel  more  se- 
verely the  distrefses  which  preyed  upon  her 
mind.  Unsupported  by  his  exertions,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  employ- 
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ments,  which  often  gave  a  temporary  check  te 
her  melancho'y*  her  grief  strengthened  hourly, 
and  she  frequently  retired  to  indulge  it  in  pri- 
vate 

Mrs  Almorne  and  Constantia  saw  with  much 
concern  this  inclination  to  solitude,  and  watch- 
ed her  steps  with  such  vigilant  care,  that  she 
was  never  permitted  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
minutes  alone  ;  till  one  evening,  being  unusu- 
ally overcome  by  the  train  of  her  melancholy 
reflections,  she  wandered  to  a  remote  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  house,  where  she  might 
give  way  undisturbed  to  the  misery  that  op- 
prefsed  her. 

She  had  left  Sir  John's  chamber  but  a  few 
minutes,  before  Constantia  followed  in  quest  of 
her,  but  not  finding  her  in  any  of  the  rooms  she 
expected,  she  sought  her  for  a  considerable  time 
through  the  various  apartments  of  the  Abbey, 
before  she  discovered  her>  sitting  almost  be- 
numbed with  cold.  The  room  she  had  quitted 
was  warm  ;  the  one  she  had  removed  to,  was, 
from  the  wetnefs  of  the  weather,  both  cold  and 
damp. 
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Constantia  immediately  pi  :pon  her  to 

leave  it,  and  took  every  precaution  to  obviate 
the  bad  effects  which  might  be  dreaded  from 
the  sudden  transition  she  had  experienced  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  her  care,  Lady  Ornvill* 
was  seized  with  a  col  .vo  days  she 

.ily. 

continued  her  attendance  upon  Sir  John, 
without  paying  any  intention  to  herself,  except 
taking  occasionally  a  few  drops  uf  hartshorn  to 
support  her  spirits,  and  at  night  a  dose  of  lau- 
danum to  procure  lleep  \  and  on  the  third  d  :j 
was  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 

Doctor Welby  was  ins:  i  pre- 

scribed rcir.edies,  but  at  the  same  t: 

to  Mrs.  Almornc,  that  he  thought  her 
illness  alarming.  Her  cold,  he  said,  -would  pro- 
bably have  proved  iritliug,  had  it  been  properly 
attended  to,   but  from  now   as- 

sumed an  appearance  that  threatened  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

Lady  Omville  herself  teamed  to  think  I. 
nefs  dangerous,  : 

to   be  sent   for,    that  &he   night    always  have 
htm  V.  B 
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one  of  her  children  with  her,  during  the  little 
time  she  had,  perhaps,  to  live. 

Constantia  attended  her  till  Lady  Horndon's 
arrival,  when  Lady  Ornville  desired  that  she 
would  go  to  Sir  John,  and  remain  constantly 
with  him.  Constantia  intreated  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  her,  as  her  father 
did  not  require  her  assistance,  and  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  him,  if  she  saw  him  occasionally. 

But  her  mother  persisted  in  her  request,  say- 
ing, if  she  regarded  her  peace,  she  must  make 
her  father  the  first  object  of  her  care  -,  but  de- 
sired that  she  would  come  often — very  often, 
and  see  her. 

Sir  John,  from  whom  it  was  impofsible  to 
conceal  her  illnefs  a  moment,  was  no  lefs  de- 
sirous that  Constantia  should  be  constantly  with 
her  mother,  but  when  informed  how  anxious 
she  was  about  him,  he  consented  that  Constan- 
tia should  divide  her  time  between  them. 

"  Your  mother,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  was 
always  most  careful  and  affectionate  when  I  was 
ill,  and  I  would  not  now  distress  her  by  refus- 
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ing  your  attendance  entirely ;  but  tell  her  that 
she  will  render  me  very  unhappy,  if  she  does 
not  permit  you  to  be  much  with  her." 

Lady  Ornville  with  some  difficulty  agreed  to 
this,  faying,  she  did  it  the  more  readily,  as  she 
believed  her  illnefs  would  not  last  long. 

Till  the  next  day  there  was  little  alteration  in 
her  disorder,  but  she  then  appeared  sensibly 

worse. 

Lady  Horndon  and  Constantia  sat  now  con- 
stantly by  her  bedside,  and  she  frequently  join- 
ed their  hands  in  hers,  desiring  that  they  would 
be  kind  to,  and  love  each  other.  She  often  in- 
quired after  their  father  with  the  most  anxious 
solicitude,  and  conjured  them  to  pay  him  every 
attention.  She  prayed  for  him  fervently,  and 
for  all  her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  ear- 
nestly wished  that  she  could  see  them. 

She  very  frequently  asked  if  Frederic  and  his 
sons  were  arrived,  and  exprefsed  much  anxiety 
for  their  safety ;  but  the  mention  of  them  al- 
ways brought  Philip  with  fresh  agitation  to  her 
remembrance.     Whenever  she  bid  Constantia 
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be  careful  of  Frederic's  children,  which  she  of- 
ten did,  she  added,  u  be  good  to  Melfont's." 

As  she  grewworse,  she  thought  of  her  husband 
and  children  with  increasing  anxiety  ; — she  of- 
ten called  upon  them,  with  the  most  affecting 
exprefsions  of  tendernefs,  and  repeatedly  spoke 
of  Philip  with  a  sorrow  which  seemed  to  over- 
whelm her  ; she  implored  her  daughters  to 

let  her  again  see  her  dear  Philip  when  he  was  a 

boy, "  Bring  me,"  she  cried,  "  my  little 

Philip,  as  he  was  at  seven  years  old " 

In  the  evening  she  grew  so  ill,  that  she  could 
not  articulate,  and  at  midnight,  after  many 
struggles,  expired. 


Constantia  clung  to  the  lifelefs  form  of  her 
mother,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  separated 
from  her.  The  grief  and  tendernefs  of  her  sis- 
ter drew  her  at  length  away,  and  for  some  time 
they  indulged  their  affliction  in  the  arms  of 
each  other. 
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The  distrefs  of  Lady  Horndon  was  great,  but 
the  sufferings  of  Constantia  were  far  more  se- 
vere, and  rendered  Mrs.  Almorne  unwilling  to 
restrain  the  effusions  of  her  grief  till  the  morn- 
ing was  far  advanced,  when  she  reminded  her, 
that  it  was  near  the  time  her  father  would  ex- 
pect her,  and,  for  his  sake,  she  hoped  that  she 
would  command  her  feelings. 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  she  was  calmed  ; 
her  countenance  retained  the  traces  of  sorrow, 
but  her  manner  became  composed,  for  all  con- 
sideration of  herself  was  lost  in  anxiety  for 
him. 

At  an  early  hour  he  sent  for  her.  Mrs  Al- 
morne inquired  of  the  servant  if  Sir  John  knew 
of  Lady  Ornville's  death,  and  was  told  he  did 
not,  for  though  he  had  frequently  asked  after 
her,  his  attendants  knowing  at  midnight  that 
she  could  not  long  survive,  avoided  informing 
themselves  farther,  that  he  might  remain  igno- 
rant till  the  return  of  day. 

Mrs.  Almorne,  sensible  that  the  event  could 
no  longer  be  concealed  from  him,  accompanied 
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Constantia  to  his  apartment,  believing  that  her 
presence  might  be  of  service  to  both, 

Sir  John  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  towards  them 
as  they  drew  near  his  bed.  "  My  wife  is 
worse !"  he  exclaimed  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Ai- 
morne,  without  answering,  put  Constantia's 
hand  in  his,  "  She  is  gone  !"  he  faintly  articu- 
lated, and  sunk  upon  the  bed.  He  hid  his  face 
from  their  view,  but  betrayed  no  other  sign  of 
sorrow. 

Mrs.  Almorne  and  Constantia  sat  in  silence 
by  his  bed-side,  and,  but  for  the  solemn  still- 
nefs  which  reigned  in  the  house,  it  could  not 
have  been  known  for  the  place  of  mourning. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


o 


orne'fl  returning  to  Lady  Horn- 
don,  she  found  hci  r  Robert,  who  had 
come  I               c  after  L 

... 
I  ifc. 

Lady  Ilorndon  ei  an  earnest  desire  to 

see  her  father,   if  Mrs.  Almornc  thought  their 
log  would  not  be  injurious  to  him* 

norne  believed  it  would  rather  be  be- 
:  .1,   as  she  imagined  nothi"  I  soften 

his   affliction   more   than   tl.'  of  the 

members  of  his  family   in 
htpj 

conduct  Ilorndon  to 

bcr,    and,    approaching   him  softly, 
Lady  Horndon  earnestly  wished  to  DC  pt 
ted  to  sec  . 
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He  raised  himself  immediately,  and  held  out- 
his  hand  to  his  daughter,  who  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  his  bosom. 

He  appeared  deeply  affected,  but  for  some 
time  did  not  speak  y  then,  addrefsing  her,  he 
said,  "  My  dear  child,  your  tendernefs  is  con- 
solatory to  me,  but  the  indulgence  of  grief  is 
not  good  for  you  $  you  must  remember  your 
husband  and  children,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self.— Return  to  your  family  to-day,  andl«|me 
see  you  again  to-morrow.  The  sight  of  your 
children  will  soften  your  grief,  and  you  will: 
teach  them  by  your  goodnefs,  to  love  and  re- 
spect you,  and  be  to  you  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate, as  you  ever  were  to  your  mother." 

Lady  Horndon  took  leave  of  him,  and  re- 
turned with  Mrs.  Almorne  to  Sir  Robert. 

On  the  first  apprehension  of  Lady  Ornville's 
danger,  Mrs.  Almorne  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanway  of 
it,  and  requested,  if  Frederic  was  returned,  and 
able  to  bear  the  journey,  that  he  would  im- 
mediately come  to  Ornville,  and  bring  his  sons 
with  him.  She  believed  that  his  presence  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  family,  and 
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hoped  the  exertion  he  would  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making,  upon  their  account,  would 
be  beneficial  to  himself, 

She  now  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Han  way, 
informing  her  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
writing  to  let  her  know  of  Frederic's  safe  arri- 
val, when  he  received  her  letter,  and  that  she 
might  expect  him  immediately  at  the  Abbey. 

She  carried  Mr.  H.mway's  letter  instantly  to 
orr  John,  to  whom  it  afforded  much  satisfaction. 
It  relieved  him,  he  said,  of  great  anxiety  about 
Frederic,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  was 
one  of  the  greatest  consolations  he  could  re- 
ceive. 

He  then  desired  her  to  take  Constantia  away, 
that  she  might  not  sutler  by  being  too  much 
with  him  ;  but  Constantia  declaring  that  she 
should  be  infinitely  worse  if  they  were  sepa- 
rated, and  Mrs.  Almornc  agreeing  with  her, 
he  consented  to  her  remaining. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


he  next  day  Frederic  arrived.  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  received  him  alone,  and  with  all  the 
firmnefs  she  could  afsume ;  but  he  was  so  much 
overcome,  that  she  was  wholly  unable  to  ad- 
drefs  him. 

When  he  spoke,  it  was  to  make  inquiries 
about  his  mother,  of  whose  death  he  had  been 
informed  before  he  entered  the  house. 

She  answered  his  questions  with  the  minute- 
nefs  he  seemed  to  wish,  but  when  he  discover- 
ed the  causes  to  which  his  mother's  illnefs  and 
death  might  be  attributed,  he  grasped  her  hand 
with  the  strongest  emotion,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Gracious  God  !  what  do  I  not  owe  to  you  ! 
—  Had  it  not  been  for  the  empire  which  your 
virtues  have  given  you  over  me,  I  too  might 
have  had  a  share  in  the  destruction  of  my  mo- 
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ther;  and  the  remorse  I  suffer  on  account  of 
the  generous  being  I  have  destroyed,  would 
have  been " 

He  stopt  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Almorne  would  not  immediately  intrude 
upon  his  sorrow  by  following  him,  but  after 
some  time  she  went  to  him  in  the  next  apart- 
ment,   whither    he    had    retired. He    had 

thrown  himself  upon  the  floor,  but  on  her  en- 
trance, he  hastily  arose,  and  advancing  towards 
her,  said  that  he  wished  to  see  his  father,  about 
whom  he  anxiously  inquired. 

When  Mrs.  Almorne  had  given  him  the  in- 
formation he  desired,  she  added,  "  You  have  so 
much  cause  to  be  reconciled  to  yourself,  my 
dear  Frederic,  that  I  cannot,  without  the  utmost 
regret,  see  the  distrefs  you  fuffer  •,  show  me  that 
you  will,  at  this  moment,  allow  your  father's 
sorrows  to  predominate  over  yours." 

She  then  left  him  to  prepare  his  father  to  re- 
ceive him,  but  she  was  not  a  minute  absent  ; 
for  Sir  John  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival;  than, 
he  desired  to  see  him. 
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Their  meeting  was  extremely  affectionate, 
but  lefs  melancholy  than  Mrs.  Almorne  expect- 
ed. Frederic  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  and 
his  father  appeared  to  acquire  spirit  from  the 
sight  of  him.  He  said  that  he  felt  his  presence 
a  consolation  and  support,  which  he  stood 
greatly  in  need  of. 

He  cast,  however,  a  sorrowful  look  on  the 
sable  dress  of  Frederic,  saying,  '<  I  grieve,  my 
son,  for  the  lofs  you  have  sustained,  far  more 
than  for  my  own  ;  my  days  are  nearly  over — 
I  shall  soon  follow  your  mother/' 

Seeing  Frederic  much  affected,  he  condemned 
himself  for  what  he  had  said,  arid  endeavoured 
to  suggest  soothing  ideas  by  asking  after  his 

sons. 

Being  told  they  had  come  with  him,  he  de- 
sired to  see  them,  and  when  they  were  brought, 
he  kifsed  them  with  great  affection,  and  having 
blefsed  them,  said,  "  sweet  boys !  you  little 
know  this  world  of  sorrow  you  are  entering, 
but  you  are  fortunate  in  a  father,  who  will  ever 
prove  a  faithful  friend  and  guardian/* 

These  words  carried  Frederic  precipitately 
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to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  Sir 
John,  that  he  could  not  at  present,  bear  the 
mention  of  his  wife  and  children. 

"  Bring  him  back  then,"  he  replied,  n  and  I 
will  talk  to  him  only  of  businefs*" 

When  he  returned,  "  my  dear  Frederic," 
said  his  father,  "  to  you  I  commit  those  cares, 
which  should  have  been  mine,  had  my  health 
permitted  it ;  you  will  do  every  thing  as  I  could 
wish.  Write  to  your  brothers,  that  they  may 
come  here  if  they  please  ;  but  do  not  let  me  see 
them, — they  have  killed  their  mother  !" 

A  long  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
Sir  John's  saying  to  his  son,  "  my  friend,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  comfort  you,  but  I  trust  that 
you  will  support  us  all.  Take  Mrs.  Almorne 
and  Constantia  away  -,  they  require  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  a  few  hours  hence,  I  shall  see 
you  again." 

They  objected  much  to  leaving  him,  but  he 
earnestly  desired  to  be  alone,  and  promised  to 
recall  them  soon. 
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They  retired,  and  about  two  hours  after 
Dr.  Welby  arrived,  whom  Frederic  accompa- 
nied to  his  father's  apartment. 

Sir  John  received  the  Doctor,  who  was  his 
highly  esteemed  friend,  with  apparent  tranquil- 
lity, and  said  he  imagined  that  he  was  much 
better  than  he  expected. 

Dr.  Welby  replied,  that  he  believed  his  son. 
was  the  best  physician  for  him  at  present,  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  must  request  that  he  might  be 
kept  as  tranquil  as  possible. 

"  I  am  so  much  of  your  opinion,  Sir/'  re- 
joined Sir  John,  "  that  when  you  came,  I  was 
just  going  to  send  for  my  family  to  wish  them 
good  night.  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  make  them  take  some  care  of  them- 
selves, and  leave  me  entirely  to  yours." 

Frederic  entreated  that  he  would  permit  him. 
to  pafs  the  night  in  his  apartment,  but  Sir  John 
would  not  consent  to  it,  and  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  go  early  to  bed,  to  recover  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey. 
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CHAPTER    XL 
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arly  in  the  morning,  Constantia  stole  un- 
perceivcd  to  the  apartment  where  her  mother 
lay,  to  which  Mrs.  Almorne  had  denied  her  ac- 
cefs  the  night  before. 

She  knelt  beside  the  corpse,  and  bathing  it 
with  her  tears,  g^\e  unbounded  way  to  her  sor- 
row.  For  a  long  time, she  was  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief,  as  to  be  incapable  of  reflection, — 
but  recovering  in  some  degree,  she  contemplated 
with  wonder  the  awful  change  a  few  hours  had 
produced, a  change  which  she  had  never  be- 
fore seen. 

Soon,  however,  hurried  away  by  the  violence 
of  her  afiliction,  she  fancied  the  whole  a  delu- 
sion, and  wildly  called  upon  her  mother  to  an- 
swer to  her  voice.  But  those  accents,  which 
had  once  had  so  powerful  an  influence  ov  :r  her 
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mother,  could  be  heard  by  her  no  more.  That 
countenance,  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  behold  with  such  melting  tendernefs, — to 
see  beaming  with  kindnefs,  and  testifying  all  a 
mother's  fondnefs, was  now  cold  and  ina- 
nimate— insensible  to  every  feeling  ! 

Absorbed  in  grief,  Constantia  did  not  perceive 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  who  stood  for 
some  minutes  silently  observing  her.  She  then 
advanced,  and  taking  her  gently  by  the  hand, 
said  that  her  father  had  been  inquiring  for  her. 

Constantia  instantly  rose,  and  was  led  away 
by  Mrs.  Almorne.  Upon  asking  how  her  fa- 
ther did,  she  was  told  that  he  had  pafsed  a 
sleeplefs  night,  and  had  been  impatient  for  the 
time  when  he  expected  to  see  her,  but  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  called  at  an  earlier  hour. 

She  stopt  a  moment  to  compose  herself,  and 
then  went  to  his  chamber,  where  she  was  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  appearance.  He  seemed  pale,  feeble, 
and  many  years  older  than  he  had  been  the 
preceding  day,  although  his  aspect  was  more 
serene,  than  she  had  long  seen  it. 
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"How  sweet  are  you  to  me,  my  love,''  said 
he,  as  she  approached,  and  took  the  hand, 
which  he  held  out  to  her  -y — "  the  soft  sound  of 
your  steps,  brings  peace  to  my  troubled  mind. 
You  have  the  power  of  giving  me  a  delight,, 
which  even  your  death  could  not  wholly  de- 
prive me  of,  for  I  should  still  remember  what 
you  were,  and  be  rich  in  the  remembrance  !  ' 

Constantia  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
clasped  him  in  her  arms > — her  emotions  testi- 
fied unutterable  sensations. 

<f  Compose  yourself,  my  beloved  child,"  said 
he,  u  I  can  bear  my  own  sorrows,  but  not 
yours." 

She  endeavoured  to  calm  her  feelings,  and 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  father  re- 
stored to  the  serene  state  in  which  she  had 
found  him,  while  he  still  tenderly  exprefsed  the 
comfort  she  afforded  him. 

Dr.  Welby  and  Frederic  entered,  while  her 
countenance  yet  betrayed  the  agitation  she  had 
been  under.  The  former  addrefsing  her  fa- 
ther, said,  "  I  fear,  Sir,  that  Mifs  Ornville  is 
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not  so  good  a  nurse  as  could  be  wished,  and  I 
must  administer  to  ycu  both,  by  strictly  en- 
joining her  not  to  risque  injuring  you,  by  such 
affecting  behaviour." 

<c  It  was  my  fault,  Sir,"  replied  Sir  John, 
u  and  it  shall  not  happen  again.  Take  her  a- 
way,  Frederic  ;  this  place  is  not  good  for  her." 

Constantia  immediately  withdrew,  making  a 
sign  to  her  brother  to  remain.. 

When  Dr.  Welby  left  Sir  John,  he  told  Mrs. 
Almorne  before  Constantia,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  he  should  be  kept  as  free  from 
agitation  as  pofsible,  as  the  distrefs  of  mind  he 
had  suffered,  with  want  of  sleep  and  of  suste- 
nance, had  produced  a  state  of  debility,  the  con- 
sequences of  which,  if  not  carefully  guarded 
against,  might  be  fatah 

This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  Con- 
stantia from  again  betraying  her  feelings  before 
her  father.  She  returned  to  him  composed,  and 
soon  after,  Mrs.  Almorne  and  Frederic  came 
into  the  room,  and  sat  down  near  him  without 
speaking. 
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After  some  time  pafsed  in  silence,  Sir  John, 
looking  at  them  with  a  serious,  but  placid  coun- 
tenance, thus  addrefsed  them  : 

u  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  friends, 
distrefs  you.  My  death  will  not  be  accelerated 
by  my  being  prepared  for  it,  and  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  leave  nothing  undone,  which  can  contri- 
bute to  render  it  peaceful. — Listen,  therefore, 
to  the  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  without 
uneasinefs,  for  I  may  live  long  with  you  ;  but 
as  I  must  die,  and  perhaps  unexpectedly,  I  will 
now  mention  what  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave 
unsaid. 

My  pecuniary  affairs  are  entirely  settled  ;  I 
have  no  directions  to  give  about  them  ;  I  have 
only  to  wish,  Frederic,  that  your  dear  boys  may 

inherit  my  property We  little  imagine  what 

is  to  befall  us  ! A  few  years  ago,  I  could  not 

have  believed  it  pofsible,  that  I  should  one  day 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  Hastings  having  no 
children, — yet  so  it  is." 

11  I  wish,"  resumed  Sir  John,  after  a  pause, 
11  to  live,  and  hope  I  shall  still  live,  to  see  you, 
Constantia,  the  wife  of  Valmonsor  ;  but  though 
I  should  not  have  that  happinefs,  I  trust  that 
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you  will  never  be  in  any  respect  disappointed 
in  the  expectations  which  I  have  formed  of  him. 
In  the  mean  while,  you,  Frederic,  will  be  a  fa- 
ther to  her,  and  she  will,  as  far  as  it  is  in  her 
power,  supply  to  your  children  the  loss  of  their 
mother. 

"  In  whatever  situation  you  are  placed,  my 
children,  remember  that  you  owe  more  to  Mrs. 
Almorne  for  her  disinterested  kindnefs, — her 
unwearied  exertions  for  your  welfare,  than  you 

ever  did  to  me. She  has  been  a  mother  to 

you  both,  and  will,  I  know,  continue  to  regard 
you  with  parental  care.— -You  cannot  love 
her  too  much  ;  you  cannot  honour  her  too 
highly, — to  respect  her,  is  to  respect  virtue." 

Sir  John  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Almorne  was  at- 
tempting to  speak,  when,  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  as  if  he  perfectly  understood  what  she 
would  say,  he  made  a  sign  to  her  to  be  silent, 
and  she  complied. 

Frederic  and  Constantia  dared  not  trust  their 
voices  to  reply,  but  their  countenances  were 
sufficiently  exprefsive. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


o 


n  the  return  of  Dr.  Welby  in  the  after- 
noon, he  found  Sir  John  considerably  worse, 
and  he  confefstd  to  Mrs.  Almorne,  that  he 
thought  his  state  alarming.  The  gout,  he  said, 
had  attacked  him  in  the  most  favourable  man- 
ner before  Lady  Ornville's  death  •,  but  from  the 
situation  into  which  he  had  since  been  thrown, 
it  now  appeared  to  be  disordering  his  whole 
frame,  and,  he  feared,  would  terminate  fatally. 

The  Doctor's  opinion  proved  but  too  just.— 
Sir  John  became  gradually  worse  for  two  days, 
and,  after  suffering  severe  pain,  upon  the  third 
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day  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  in  which  he 
continued  till  the  next  morning  at  one  o'clock, 
when  he  expired. 


This  heavy  stroke  overcame  the  firmnefs  even 
of  Mrs.  Almorne. — Dr.  Welby  seemed  at  first 
the  only  person  capable  of  recollection.  He 
had  Constantia,  who.  was  nearly  as  insensible  as 
her  father,  carried  to  her  apartment  j  he  con- 
ducted Mrs.  Almorne  and  Frederic  from  the 
scene  of  their  affliction,  and  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  soften  their  distrefs,  and  awaken 
their  fortitude. 

Fie  succeeded  with  the  first  by  exciting  her 
concern  for  Mifs  Ornville,  and  with  the  latter, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  duties  he  had  to  per- 
form. 

Mrs.  Almorne  went  to  the  chamber  of  Con- 
stantia, whom  she  found  lying  on  her  bed,  not 
insensible,  but  perfectly  quiet.    After  remain- 
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ing  with  her  a  few  minutes,  she  left  her  to  the 
care  of  her  maid,  and  returned  to  the  apartment 
of  her  revered  friend,  to  see  that  he  was  attend- 
ed in  the  manner  she  wished. 

This  sad  duty  fulfilled,  she  returned  to  Con- 
stantia,  who  still  remained  quid  and,  sitting 
down  by  her,  resolved  to  watch  her  till  the  re- 
turn of  day. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


il  few  hours  made  no  change  in  the  state  of 
Constantia.  She  appeared  sunk  in  a  lethargy 
of  wo,  from  which  Mrs.  Almorne  did  not  wish 
to  awake  her,  believing  that  she  suffered  lefs 
from  it,  than  she  would  do  in  any  other  way  in 
which  her  affliction  could  affect  her. 

v  At  eight  o'clock,  she  received  a  mefsage  from 
Dr.  Welby  to  inquire  after  her  and  Constantia, 
as  he  was  going  to  leave  Ornville,  but  would  re- 
turn in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wei* 
by,  whose  presence,  he  hoped,  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  her  and  Mifs  Ornville. 

Mrs.  Almorne  answered  his  inquiries,  adding 
that  she  had  intended  to  request  the  favour  of 
Mrs.  Welby's  company,  which  would  afford 
much  consolation  to  her  and  the  family.     She 
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then  made  inquiries  after  Frederic,  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  employed  in  answering  a 
letter  he  had  just  received  by  exprefs  from  his 
eldest  brother. 

Anxious  to  know  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
she  went  to  him  immediately,  and  upon  her  en- 
tering the  room,  he  said,  "  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Hastings'  servant,  Nelson,  written  at  his  mas- 
ter's desire  to  inform  me,  that  he  has  been  taken 
so  ill  on  his  way  here,  as  to  be  obliged  to  stop 
at  Canterbury.  He  hopes  to  proceed  on  his 
journey  in  a  day  or  two,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
is  anxious  to  know  how  my  father  does. — I  have 
written  the  little  that  is  necessary  in  reply,  and 
have  desired  his  instructions  respecting  things 
here,  till  he  is  able  to  come  to  himself." 

"  I  shall  not  be  sorry,"  replied  Mrs.  Almorne, 
M  if  his  illnefs  should  detain  him  at  Canterbury 
till  the  funeral  is  ever.  I  wish  you  and  Con- 
stantia  to  be  out  of  this  house  before  he  comes 
to  it,  and  I  shall  take  her  away  the  moment 
your  father's  Will  has  been  read." 

Frederic  made  no  answer,  but  a  minute  after, 
taking  a  letter  from  a  heap  of  papers  which  lay 
Volume  V.  C 
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on  a  table,  he  said,  "  This  is  a  letter  from  Phi- 
lip ;  he  says,  as  my  father  is  ill,  he  is  unwilling 
to  come  to  Ornville,  for  he  does  not  suppose  he 
wishes  to  see  him  at  present,  and  his  being  here 
without  seeing  him,  would  be  very  unpleasant." 

H  I  shall  not  regret  his  absence  either,"  said 
Mrs.  Almorne ;  "  his  presence  could  afford  no 
satisfaction  to  you,  and  would  be  very  painful 
to  his  sister." 

"  How  is  she  ?" 

u  In  a  torpid  state,  which  is  the  best  her  si- 
tuation admits  of.  She  suffers  severely,  but  in 
a  few  days  she  will  be  far  more  unhappy  •,  mi- 
sery has,  in  some  degree,  benumbed  her  facul- 
ties at  present." 

"  How  severe  is  misery  !" 

"  It  is,  my  friend  ; — but  it  is  peculiarly  sad, 
that  you,  who  are  so  young,  should  know  its 
language." 

"  Many,  who  are  younger  than  I,  have  never 
known  another." 
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u  True  ;  and  it  is  even  misery  to  know  this  : 
age  and  affliction  are  natural  companions,  but  it 
is  grievous  to  see  the  young  suffering  calamity." 

"  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  affliction  of  old 
or  young  but  employment ;  we  must  force  our- 
selves to  it." 

n  I  am  glad/'  said  Mrs.  Almonte*  casting  her 
eye  on  the  tabic,   "  that  you  have  got  occupa- 


"  Yes,  I  have  many  letters  to  write,  but  most 
:>f  those  you  see,  are  only  inquiries  about  my 
father,  which  came  this  morning.  The  answer 
will  be  felt  by  many." 

"  It  will,  *  for  rarely  will  they  sec  his  like  . 
again.' — Seldom  will  be  found  such  abilities  and 
cultivation  of  mind, — with  a  judgment  which 
no  feeling  could  warp  from  reason  or  justice. 
Vet,  to  Roman  virtue  he  united  the  tendcrest 
Df  hearts  !— <  He  envied  no  man's  comforts,— 
insulted  no  man's  opinions,— blackened  no  man's  \ 

character  : for  each  man's  need  he  had  a   j 

beart.open  j— for  each  one's  sorrow,  a  tear.' "       ' 
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CHAPTER    IX, 


X.  rederic  soon  received  an  answer  from 
Hastings,  in  which  he  requested  that  he  would 
take  the  sole  charge  of  the  funeral,  order  every 
thing  as  he  thought  proper,  and  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment  in  every  respect,  as  complete- 
ly as  if  he  were  himself  his  father's  heir  and  re- 
presentative. He  said,  that  his  health  was  in  so 
precarious  a  state,  that  the  funeral  ought  not  to 
be  a  moment  delayed  upon  his  account,  but  if 
he  was  able  he  would  be  at  Ornvllle  upon  the 
day  of  the  interment. 

This  answer  gave  much  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Almorne,  who  saw  from  it,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  coming  before  the  day  of  the  fu- 
neral, and  very  little  of  his  coming  at  all.  Since 
his  heahh  was  in  a  precarious  state,  he  would 
not  choose  to  expose  himself  to  cold  or  fatigue 
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but  would  probably  return  to  London  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  travel. 

Frederic  fixed  the  day  of  interment  for  that 
day  se'nnight,  that  his  brother  might  have  some 
previous  time  for  recovery,  and  proceeded  to  act 
in  other  respects  as  he  thought  right. 

Sir  Robert  Horndon  pafsed  much  time  with 
him,  offering  his  afsistance  wherever  it  could 
be  useful,  and  showing  every  attention  in  his 
power  to  the  family. 

During  the  three  last  days  of  Sir  John's  life, 
Lady  Horndon  had  constantly  attended  him  till 
the  evening  before  he  died,  when  Sir  Robert, 
thinking  her  presence  could  no  longer  be  use- 
ful, and  might  be  prejudicial  to  herself,  carried 
her  home  •,  and,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Almcrne, 
prevented  her  returning  till  her  sister  should  be 
more  able  to  see  her. 

For  two  days  Constantia  continued  in  a  state 
of  apparent  insensibility,  which  Mrs.  Almorne 
was  unwilling  to  interrupt.  Mrs.  Welby,  who 
had  long  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 
was    constantly  with  her;    and  though  Mrs* 
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Almornc  pafsed  much  time  with  Frederic,  no 
hour  elapsed  in  which  she  did  not  come  to 
Constantia's  apartment  to  inquire  after  her. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Constanta 
suddenly,  as  if  awakening  from  a  deep  sleep, 
begged  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  see  her 
father. 

Mrs.  Almorne  was  very  unwilling  to  grant 
her  request,  but  her  solicitations  were  so  ur- 
gent, that  she  could  not  oppose  them,  and  she 
conducted  her  to  the  apartment  where  the  corpse 
hy  ; — but  no  sooner  had  Constantia  advanced 
to  ir,  and  seen  the  veil  withdrawn  that  covered 
the  face,  than,  with  a  look  of  undescribable  an- 
guish, she  sunk  into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Almorne, 
and  was  carried,  without  offering  any  opposi- 
tion, back  to  her  apartment. 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Almorne  saw  her  begin 
to  feel  her  misfcrtune  in  all  its  poignancy.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  floor  in  a  frenzy  of  sorrow, 
and  the  violence  of  her  emotions  was  such  as 
almost  to  render  Mrs.  Almorne  incapable  of  at- 
tempting to  console  her. 
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She  continued  in  this  state  till  the  evening, 
when  the  intreaties  of  Mrs.  Almorne  produced 
an  appearance  of  calmnefs  \  but  she  would  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  lie  clown.  She  implored 
Mrs.  Almorne  to  permit  her  to  pafs  the  night 
in  sitting  or  walking  \  declaring  that  any  state 
was  preferable,  to  the  horror  of  awakening  from 
sleep,  to  the  sense  of  her  misery. 

Mrs.  Almorne  knew  that  there  was  one  way 
of  governing  her  feelings, — exciting  her  concern 
for  others,  and  in  the  morning  she  told  her  that 
she  hoped  she  would  now  endeavour  to  support 
her  spirits  for  the  sake  of  her  brother,  who  was 

far  more  unhappy  than  herself. Nothing,  she 

said,  could  be  more  consolatory  to  him  than 
her  company,  if  she  could  meet  him  with  com- 
posure. He  had  often  exprefsed  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  her,  which  she  had  discouraged  from 
fearing  her  situation  would  aggravate  his  afflic- 
tion ;  but  if  she  would  now  return  to  him,  with 
a  resolution  to  command  her  feelings,  she  v/as 
persuaded  their  meeting  would  be  a  consolation 

to  both. u  Need  I  add,  my  beloved  Con- 

stantia,  how  much  it  would  afflict  me,  to  see 

you  sink  under  distrefs  V* 
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"  Enough,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  Constan- 
tia,  ardently  prefsing  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Al- 
morne,  "  you  shall  see  that  I  do  not  forget  the 
lefsons  you  have  taught  me.'' 

"  Come  then,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  AI- 
morne,  "  let  me  now  conduct  you  to  your  bro- 
ther." 

Upon  saying  this,  she  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  down  stairs.  Believing  that  Fre- 
deric was  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  she  con- 
ducted her  thither  *,  but  no  sooner  did  Constan- 
ts enter  it,  than  she  started  back,  as  if  seized 
with  sudden  horror,  and  giving  a  shriek,  flew 
with  precipitation  to. another  room,  where  she 
found  her  brother  with  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Horndon  and  Mrs.  Welby. 

Their  presence  calmed  her,  and  she  pafsed 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  as  much  firmnefs  as 
Mrs.  Almome  could  desire.  Her  sister  had 
come  to  spend  some  days  at  the  Abbey,  and 
her  mere  presence  was  a  comfort  to  Constantia, 
while  the  endeavours  of  Sir  Robert  to  keep  up 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Almorne  and  Mrs.  Wel- 
by, joined  to  the  innocent  play fulnefs  of  Fre- 
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deric's  sons,  Insensibly  lcfsened  the  gloom  which 
hung  over  the  minds  of  the  family. 

Constantia  did  not  attempt  to  enter  into  con- 
verfation,  but  9he  sometimes  attended  to  what 
was  said,  and  always  behaved  with  composure. 
But  her  attention  was  chiefly  excited  by  her 
nephews.  She  prefscd  them  to  her  heart  as  a 
sacred  deposite  from  their  mother, — and  in  the 
attentions  she  paid  to  them, — in  the  carefses 
she  bestowed  upon  them,  she  found  a  sweet, 
yet  sad  consolation. 

For  several  days,  however,  Mrs.  Almorne  ob- 
served, that  she  often  withdrew  for  a  short  time, 
and  returned  with  her  eyes  red  and  swelled  ; 
and  she  was  much  surprised  upon  discovering, 
that  the  place  to  which  she  constantly  retired, 
was  the  room  from  which  she  had  fled  so  pre- 
cipitately the  first  day  that  she  came  down 
stairs. 

One  morning  having  remained  in  it  unusually- 
long,  Mrs.  Almorne  was  led  by  anxiety  to  fol- 
low her,  and  found  her  kneeling  before  a  sofa, 
bathed  in  tears.  She  sat  down  by  her,  and  ten- 
derly inquired,  why  she  came  hither  so  often, 
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and  chose  this  particular  spot  for  the  place  of 
her  mourning  ? 

M  It  was  here,"  replied  Constantia,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate, — "  it  was  here  on  this  sofa, 
that  I  was  lately  folded  in  the  arms  of  my  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  wondered  how  I  could 
ever  have  been  unhappy  when  blefsed  with  fuch 

parents  ! 1  still  see  their  angelic   forms,— 

still  hear  their  pure  spirits— and  feel  that  the 
highest  delight  I  can  ever  know  is  in  doing- 
them  homage !" 

Mrs.  Almorne  wept  over  Constantia,  and  for 
some  time  they  mingled  their  tears  together  j 
but  when  Mrs.  Almorne  had  removed  her  to 
another  apartment,  and  saw  her  again  com- 
posed, she  entreated  that  she  would  oblige  her 
by  forbearing  so  dangerous  an  indulgence.  "  I 
grieve,  my  sweet  Constantia,"  she  said,  "  to 
impose  any  painful  restraint  upon  you,  but  I 
fear  that  sorrow,  if  encouraged,  may  enervate 
your  mind,  and  injure  your  health  ;  and  I  wish 
you  to  command  that  fortitude,  which  will  pre- 
serve you  for  the  comfort  of  those  you  love, 
and  fit  you  for  the  important  part,  which,  I 
hope,  you  have  to  act  in  life." 
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u  I  know  not,"  replied  Constantia,  "  what 
may  yet  await  me,  but  I  feel  as  if  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  through  which  the 
beams  of  the  sun  can  never  pafs." 

"  Your  feelings,  my  love,  are  natural,  and  far 
should  I  be  from  calling  your  attention  at  pre- 
sent to  prospects  of  futurity  that  regard  only 
yourself ;  but  there  is  one  view  I  may  suggest 
to  your  consideration,  because  it  comes  recom- 
mended by  every  generous  feeling.  You  must 
be  sensible  how  much  Valmonsor  may  suffer 
from  his  separation  from  you,"  and  the  miserable 
uncertainty  in  which  his  prospects  are  involv- 
ed •,  and  you  cannot  reflect  on  this,  without 
feeling  satisfaction  in  the  hope  of  relieving  him 
from  so  unhappy  a  state.  In  a  short  time  your 
father's  Will  must  be  read*,  your  fortune  will 
then  be  known,  and  Valmonsor  will  no  longer 
fear  the  obstacles  to  your  union,  which  he  has 
hitherto  dreaded  ; — he  will  return,  and  in  unit- 
ing yourself  to  him,  you  will  fulfil  the  last 
wishes  of  your  father." 

Constantia  sighed  deeply,  and  prefsed  thg- 
hand  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  without  offering  any 
xeply. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


w 


hen  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral  arriv- 
ed, Hastings  was  unable  to  attends  Philip  also 
was  absent,  pleading  as  his  apology  the  painful- 
nefs  of  meeting,  for  a  short  time  only,  with  his 
family,  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  *,  the  deep  grief  of  the  mourners  was 
the  only  circumstance  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished. 

Constantia  did  not  know  when  it  took  place, 
Mrs.  Almorne  having  contrived  to  keep  her  ig- 
norant till  it  was  over  5  she  only  knew  that  it 
was  over,  by  being  told  that  her  father's  papers 
were  to  be  opened  immediately  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs  Almorne,  her  brother  Frederic,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Horndon,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
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ber,  an  attorney  of  Canterbury,  whom  her  el- 
dest brother  had  sent  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  Will. 

Mrs.  Welby  had  been  obliged  to  return  home 
two  days  before,  and  Lady  Horndon  having  left 
Ornville  the  preceding  evening,  Constantia  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  apartment,  that  she  might 
be  remote  from  hearing  any  thing  of  a  businefs 
which  spoke  so  painfully  the  reality  of  her  mis- 
fortune.— She  had  no  curiosity  about  the  parti- 
culars of  the  Will,  for  she  was  certain  that  every 
part  of  her  father's  testament  would  be  liberal 
and  just. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  businefs  was 
twelve,  and  four  o'clock  came  without  her  hav- 
ing thought  upon  the  subject,  but  she  was  then 
surprised  that  she  did  not  see  Mrs.  Almorne ; 
and  when  five  pafsed  without  hearing  of  her, 
she  became  so  anxious,  that  she  was  going  to 
make  inquiries,  when  Mrs.  Almorne  came  to 
conduct  her  to  dinner. 

She  apologized  for  her  long  absence  by  say- 
ing, she  had  been  engaged  with  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
who,  with  Sir  Robert,  was  still  in  the  house  ; 
and  added,  that  as  she  had  still  some  businefs 
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to  speak  of  to  Edgeworth,  she  should  not  object 
to  her  retiring  soon  after  dinner. 

Constantia  accompanied  her  to  the  dining- 
room,  without  making  any  inquiries,  and  soon 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  she  withdrew  to 
her  apartment,  where  she  remained  till  Mrs. 
Almorne  sent  a  servant  to  request  her  com- 
pany to  tea. 

She  found  Mrs.  Almorne  and  her  brother 
alone,  who  talked  of  indifferent  subjects,  with- 
out once  mentioning  the  businefs  in  v/hich  they 
had  been  engaged  ;  but  she  could  not  help  ob- 
serving in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  they 
often  appeared  strangely  absent,  and  had  a  very 
peculiar  exprefsion  of  countenance. 

She  forbore,  however,  to  make  inquiries,  and 
the  night  pafsed  without  her  discovering  the 
cause  of  their  altered  behaviour,  which,  to  her 
apprehension,  became  every  moment  more  vi- 
sible. 

In  the  morning  at'breakfast,  Mrs.  Almorne 
and  Frederic  talked  so  much,  and  so  fast  upon 
a  subject  in  which  they  were  interested,  that 
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she  had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring"  about  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  day;  and  as  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over,  Mrs.  Almorne  begged  she 
would  excuse  the  being  left  alone  during  the 
morning,  as  she  was  to  be  engaged  with  Mr. 
Edgeworth.  Constantia  immediately  retired, 
and  remained  alone,  till  she  was  told  by  a  ser* 
vant  that  dinner  waited. 

She  found  Mr.  Edgeworth  with  Mrs.  Almorne 
and  her  brother.  During  dinner  they  talked  of 
trifling  matters,  but  very  soon  after  it,  she  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  Mrs.  Almorne  to  retire. 

She  was  recalled  to  tea  at  a  very  late  hour, 
when  this  evening  pafsed  as  the  preceding  one, 
except  that  both  Mrs.  Almorne  and  Frederic  ap- 
peared still  more  silent  and  absent. 

She  was  now  convinced  that  something  ex- 
traordinary had  occurred,  but  she  had  not  cou- 
rage to  demand  an  explanation,  which  they 
seemed  so  little  inclined  to  give ;  she  parted 
from  them  without  receiving  any  solution  of 
the  mystery,  and  during  a  sleeplefs  night  form- 
ed many  fruitlefs  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
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a  behaviour,  which  appeared  equally  unaccount- 
able and  alarming. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Lady  Horndon  came 
to  see  her,  and,  upon  their  being  left  alone,  she 
acknowledged  her  suspicions,  and  begge^  to 
know  if  they  were  just  ? 

Lady  Horndon  looked  at  her  sorrowfully, 
but  made  no  answer. 

Constantia  earnestly  repeated  her  question. 

With  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  kindnefs, 
her  sister  took  her  affectionately  by  the  hand. 

"  I  entreat,"  said  Constantia, u  that  you  will 
tell  me,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

K  I  must  confefs,"  said  Lady  Horndon,  "  that 
you  are  not ;  but  I  am  sorry  you  have  discover- 
ed it,  since  they  have  not  thought  proper  to  tell 
you." 

tc  Would  to  heaven  !"  cried  Constantia, 
u  they  would  not  leave  me  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty." 
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t{  It  would  be  wrong,"  replied  Lady  Horn- 
don,  "  to  keep  you  in  suspense  ;  since  you  must 
know  soon,  I  shall  go  and  request  Mrs.  Almorne 
to  tell  you  immediately/' 

"  Must  know  soon  V  repeated  Constantia,  as 
her  sister  quitted  the  room,-—"  what  Strang* 
evil  is  coming  upon  me  !" 

Lady  Horndon  was  not  long  in  returning 
with  Mrs.  Almorne,  who  addrefsing  Constan- 
tia in  the  kindest  manner,  said,  "  I  have  been 
unwilling,  my  dear,  to  difcover  to  you  the  cause 
of  our  uneasinefs  thefe  two  days,  because  I 
hoped  it  would  be  over  before  you  had  any  sus- 
picion of  it  •,  but  as  your  sister  tells  me  that 
concealment  can  no  longer  be  of  service,  I  shall 
now " 

Mrs.  Almorne  stopt,— but  after  pausing  a 
moment,  she  proceeded ;  "  It  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  that  you  have  to  hear  of, 
and  one  which  at  first  must  try  you  severely,—* 
but  the  evil  is  not  irremediable,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  bear  it  with  all  the  fortitude  I  could 
wish." 
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Again  Mrs.  Almorne  paused,  arid  Constantla 
looked  at  her  fearfully  without  daring  to  speak. 

"  You  must  be  very  much  astonished,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Almorne,  <(  when  I  tell  you,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  your  father*! 
Will." 

"  Not  find  it !  repeated  Constantia,  amazed  v 
do  I  hear  aright  ?" 

Mrs.  Almorne's  countenance  too  plainly  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

u  The  strictest  search  has  no  doubt  been 
made  ? 

"  It  has,"  returned  Mrs.  Almorne,  "  and 
though  hitherto  in  vain,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
13  lost." 

Constantia  gazed  alternately  on  her  sister,  and 
Mrs.  Almorne  for  a  minute,  but  becoming  faint, 
her  head  sunk  on  the  shoulder  of  Lady  Horndon* 

Recovering  in  a  few  moments,  she  said,  u  I 
trust,  my  dear  Madam,  you  do  not  think  it  h 
for  myself  alone  that  I  am  thus  affected  i'\ 
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"  I  know,  my  dear,  it  is  not,  and  I  hope  that 
every  cause  of  your  regret  will  be  removed  by 
the  recovery  of  the  Will ;  but  should  it  be  lost, 
let  me  afsure  you,  that  nothing  shall  be  left  un- 
done by  me,  which  can  in  the  smallest  degree 
contribute  to  your  happinefs." 

li  I  will  never,  my  generous  friend,  be  a  bur- 
den on  you." 

"  Can  you,  Constantia,  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  your  happinefs  is  not  mine?" 

"  Nor  must  you,"  said  Lady  Homdon,  warm- 
ly, "  imagine  that  my  peace  can  be  separated 
from  yours  ;  it  will  be  my  happinefs,  my  ever 
loved  sister,  to  contribute  to  yours  ;  and  I  have 
been  enjoined  by  Sir  Robert,  to  entreat  that  you 
will  do  us  the  favour  to  make  Elbourne  your 
home.  Need  I  say  how  much  my  heart  de- 
lights in  a  request,  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
made  from  his?** 

u  How  very  grateful  is  your  kindnefs,  my 
dear  Fanny,"  replied  Constantia,  emphatically : 
— "  But  tell  me,"  continued  she,  after  a  short 
pause, ' "  why  you  think  the  Will  may  be  recc- 
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vered,  or  rather  tell  me  how  it  cr.n  be  lost ;  for 
still  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  V 

"  We  have  not  been  more  easy  of  belief  than 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Almome  ;  "  but  I  shall  give 
you  all  the  information  in  my  power. 

Your  father's  cabinet  was  seaied  about  two 
hours  after  his  death  by  Frederic  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Welby,  and  the  seals  remained  untouch- 
ed, till  they  were  broken  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  be- 
fore Sir  Robert,  Frederic,  Wilber,  and  myself. 
You  may  imagine  our  astonishment,  when,  af- 
ter the  strictest  search,  no  Will  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  declared  he  had  drawn  one 
which  he  had  seen  deposited  in  the  cabinet,  and 
I  also  said,  that  I  had  lately  read  a  Will,  which 
was  drawn  by  him.  Your  brother  suggested 
the  looking  for  it  elsewhere,  which  was  done. 
Every  repository,  in  which  there  was  a  pofsibi- 
lity  of  finding  it,  was  explored  in  vain. — The 
question  then  was,  what  had  become  of  it ;  but 
to  this  every  one  was  at  a  lofs  to  reply,  till  Wil- 
ber said,  the  matter  could  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  Sir  John  had  destroyed  it,  with 
the  intention  of  making  another,  which  his  un- 
expected death  had  prevented. 

Edgeworth  thought  this  impofsible,  as  your 
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father  had  lately  added  a  codicil  to  his  Will,  with- 
out hinting  the  smallest  intention  of  making 
another.  I  confirmed  this  opinion,  by  men- 
tioning that  your  father  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
declared  that  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  settled. 
Edgeworth  thought  this  circumstance  alone  was 
sufficient  to  evince  that  he  had  not  deftroyed 
his  Will ;  and  added,  that  he  had  always  been  so 
remarkable  for  distinctnefs  and  attention  to  bu- 
sinefs,  that  it  was  impofsible  he  could  have  ne- 
glected or  made  any  mistake  in  so  important  a 
concern.  He  therefore  hoped  the  Will  would  be 
found  ;  but  if  by  any  accident  it  had  been  lost, 
he  had  a  scroll  of  it  at  home,  which  he  would 
produce  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  family  ; — or 
rather,  said  he,  I  shall  instantly  write  the  parti- 
culars of  it  from  memory,  and,  if  Mrs.  Almorne 
thinks  them  correct,  and  the  scroll  in  my  house, 
which  I  shall  immediately  deliver  to  Mr.  Wil- 
ber,  be  found  to  confirm  my  deposition  from 
memory,  little  doubt  will  remain  to  Sir  Hast- 
ings of  the  intentions  of  his  respected  father, 
which  I  dare  say  he  will  gladly  fulfil. 

Sir  Robert  requested  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately commit  the  particulars  of  the  Will  to  paper, 
and  while  he  was  doing  fo,  I  likewife  noted  them 
down,  as  well  as  I  could  remember  them. 
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When  we  had  finished,  our  accounts  were 
found  to  agree,  upon  which  Wilber  was  desired 
to  carry  both  to  your  brother,  and  inform  him 
of  what  had  happened,  He  immediately  set 
out  for  Canterbury,  and  yesterday  returned  at 
the  hour  he  had  appointed  to  meet  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  Mr.  Edgcworth  here. 

He  told  us  that  your  brother  had  exprefsed 
the  utmost  surprise  at  his  father's  having  left 
no  Will,  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  he  had  destroyed  the  one  he  had  made, 
from  having  on  reflection  disapproved  of  it ;  and 
that  his  fudden  illnefs  had  prevented  his  mak- 
ing another.  This  supposition,  he  thought,  was 
not  rendered  improbable  by  your  father's  hav- 
ing declared  on  his  death-bed,  that  his  pecuniary 
affairs  were  settled,  as  it  was  eafy  to  imagine 
his  memory  might  fail  him  at  a  moment  in 
which  his  mind  was  so  extremely  disturbed,  and 
his  body  debilitated.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  his  neglecting  to  leave  a  Will,  he 
should  be  happy  to  make  some  compensation  to 
the  legatees  for  the  failure,  though  it  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  he  would  make  the 
donations  so  large  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  stated 
them  to  be.  He  said  that  you  were  not  entirely 
unprovided  for,  but  he  should  be  glad  to  make 
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such  an  addition  to  the  legacy  left  you  by  Lady 
Anson,  as  your  friends  thought  proper,  and  at 
the  same  time  hoped  that  you  would  make  his 
houfe  your  home. 

Neither  your  brother,  nor  Sir  Robert  seem- 
ed fond  of  replying  to  all  this,  and  therefore  I 
took  upon  me  to  fay,  that  it  was  impofsible  to 
fuppofe  your  father  had  destroyed  his  Will,  as 
he  was  perfectly  sensible  and  recollected,  when 
he  had  affirmed  that  his  affairs  were  scaled ; 
and  that  however  it  had  been  lost,  it  would  be 
proper  to  be  afsured  it  was  irrecoverably  gone, 
before  Sir  Hastings  should  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  legatees. 

When  Wilber  left  us,  Sir  Robert  said,  that 
were  it  pofsible  to  suppose  there  was  any  person 
desirous  of  destroying  the  Will,  he  should  think 
it  had  been  stolen  from  your  father's  cabinet 
during  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 

"  Ambrose  Doyley,"  said  Edgeworth,  "  Sir 
John's  old  servant  who  constantly  attended 
him>  was  a  witnefs  to  the  Will,  and  s^w  it  de- 
posited in  the  cabinet ;  I  should  like  to  converse 
with  him  upon  the  subject :  perhaps  he  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it." 

I  immediately  proposed  that  he  should  be 
sent  for,  and  interrogated,  but  Frederic  said 
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that  he  had  been  taken  ill  two  days  ago,  and 
had  requested  leave  to  go  to  his  own  house, 
which  he  granted. 

Edgeworth  asked  where  his  house  was,  and 
said  he  would  go  to  it,  and  upon  being  told 
that  it  was  at  Molton,  about  two  miles  from 
Ornville,  he  determined  to  go  there  last  night, 
and  return  here  early  this  morning,  to  inform 
us  of  the  event  of  his  inquiry.  He  is  not  yet 
come,  which  surprises  me  greatly,  and  I  only 
waited  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Ambrose,  be- 
fore I  made  you  acquainted  with  the  affair." 

"  I  have  no  hope  of  discovery,"  said  Con- 
stantia  ;"  for  whoever  has  stolen  the  "Will,  must 
be  too  much  aware  of  the  importance  of  con- 
cealment, to  leave  any  avenue  open  to  detec- 
tion." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Lady  Horn- 
don,  <{  that  the  Will  has  been  stolen  ;  but  I  think 
it  very  pofsible  that  circumstances  may  lead  to 
a  discovery." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant  to  inform  Mrs.  Almorne, 
that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  arrived. 
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As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room,  Constantia 
asked  her  sister,  if  she  could  tell  her  the  parti- 
culars of  the  Will  ? 

<(  Most  of  them,'*  she  replied.  "  It  entitled 
you  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds  ;  Philip  to 
twenty  ;  Frederic  to  two  \  each  of  his  sons  to 
four ;  and  myself  to  nine.  There  was  likewise 
eight  thousand  pounds  in  legacies  to  others,  and 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  annuities  to 
indigent  persons  who  have  been  dependent  on 
his  bounty.  Its  disappearance  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary affair  ;  but  whatever  becomes  of  it, 
my  beloved  sister,  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  seeing  you  make  Elbourne  your  home." 

"  I  shall  ever  think  your  society  one  of  my 
first  comforts/'  said  Constantia  ;  "  and  if  I  do 
not  reside  with  you  so  much  as  you  may  expect, 
be  afsured  it  can  be  owing  neither  to  want  of 
affection,  or  insensibility  to  your  goodnefs." 

"  I  can  never  suspect  you  of  indifference," 
replied  Lady  Korndon  ;  "  but  I  fear  that  Mrs. 
Almorne  will  monopolize  you.  Reflect,  how- 
ever, Constantia,  that  you  have  ever  been  ong 
of  the  greatest  blefsings  of  my  life,  and  that  you 
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ought  not  to  deny  me  some  opportunity  of  show^ 
ing  my  gratitude  as  well  as  my  affection." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  my  dear  Fanny, 
but  affection,  and  in  this  our  obligations  are 
mutual.  J^or  some  time,  I  believe  that  I  must 
reside  with  Mrs.  Almorne.  You  know  that  I 
owe  her  filial  duty ;  and  before  she  knew  of  this 
last  misfortune,  she  told  me  that  she  expected  I 
would,  in  a  few  days,  go  with  her  to  Delvin 
Lodge,  and  make  it  my  principal  home.  I  am, 
however,  too  confused  at  present  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  my  future  plans,  and  it  may  be 
some  time  before  I  can  decide  them." 

u  I  shall  forbear,  then,  to  prefs  the  subject 
farther,  but  trust  your  future  determinations 
will  be  kind." 

"  I  request  you  will,  in  the  meanwhile,  make 
proper  acknowledgments  for  me  to  Sir  Robert 
for  his  kindnefs ; — and  ask  him  where  are  now 
those  sanguine  hopes,  which  he  entertained  for 
me  in  May  ?" 

•**  Your  prospects  will  brighten  5  Sir  Robert 
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says,  he  cannot  believe  that  fortune  will  desert 
you." 

"  The  smiles  of  fortune  are  never  to  be  trust- 
ed, and  happy  arc  they  whose  minds  are  early 
trained  to  place  no  dependence  upon  them  !" 
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rs.  Almorne  found  Sir  Robert  and  Fre- 
deric with  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

"  I  have  been  prevented,  Madam,'*  said  the 
latter  upon  her  entrance,  "  from  waiting  upon 
you  so  soon  as  I  intended,  by  not  being  able  to 
see  Ambrose  Doyley  till  this  morning.  When 
I  went  to  his  house  last  night,  I  was  told  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  be  spoken  with.  I  inquired 
about  his  disorder,  and  was  informed  it  was  the 
cramp  in  his  stomach.  I  asked  if  he  had  medi- 
cal aid  ?  No  \  he  thought  it  unnecessary,  as  he 
expected  he  should  soon  get  better.  I  advised 
his  wife  to  send  for  a  physician,  and  left  the 
house  without  troubling  her  farther. 

This  morning  I  returned,  and  was  told  that 
he  was  worse.  I  asked  if  he  had  yet  had  me- 
dical advice  ?     His  wife  replied,  that  he  would 
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not  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  any,  as  he  thought 
nature  the  best  doctor. 

I  told  her  that  I  would  talk  to  him  upon  the 
subject,  if  she  would  permit  me  to  see  him. 

She  said,  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  give 
myself  any  trouble,  as  her  husband  would  take 
his  own  way.  I  desired  however  that  I  might 
see  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I  had  businefs  of 
importance  to  speak  of.  She  declared  that  it 
was  impofsible  to  trouble  him.  I  persisted  in 
my  request ;  and  as  I  grew  more  importunate, 
she  became  embarrafsed,  and  opposed  my  design 
with  such  anxiety  and  evident  confusion,  as  de- 
termined me  to  attempt  seeing  hinr  without  her 
consent. 

I  left  her  abruptly,  and  went  up  stairs  to  a 
chamber,  where  I  found  him  in  bed.  The 
curtains  were  open,  and  I  instantly  saw^  his 
countenance,  which  had  not  the  appearance  of 
sicknefs,  but  of  misery.  The  moment  he  saw 
me,  he  gave  a  frightful  stare,  and  suddenly 
averted  his  face. 

I  sat  down  by  him,  and  made  some  inquiries 
about  his  health,  to  which  he  gave  no  answer. 

I  then  told  him  I  must  trouble  him  with  a 
few  questions,  and  proceeded  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  lofs  of  the  Will.    He  kept  his  face 
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turned  from  me,  but  lay  quiet,  till  I  asked  if  he 
could  give  me  any  information  respecting  it? 
He  then  removed  himself  farther  from  me,  but 
did  not  speak.  I  desired  him  to  know  if  he  had 
lately  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John,  or  had 
heard  him  mention  it  ? — Still  he  was  silent.  I, 
represented  the  great  injury  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  sustained  by  the  lofs  of  tl^e 
Will,  and  conjured  him  by  the  regard  he  had 
for  his  old  master  and  benefactor,  to  say  if  he 
could  give  the  least  intelligence  about  it. 

He  answered  only  by  a  deep  groan. 

I  exprefsed  the  greatest  surprise  at  his  silence, 
and  urged  him  by  every  moral  and  religious  du- 
ty to  answer.  He  turned,  and  twisted  himself 
numberlefs  ways,  but  still  persevered  in  silence. 

I  coaxed,  admonished,  and  threatened  in  vain, 
and  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  him,  without 
obtaining  any  thing  by  my  labour,  but  the 
strongest  suspicions  of  his  being  acccfsary,  a«t 
least,  to  the  lofs  of  the  Will." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  ceased,  but  for  some  time  a 
profound  silence  prevailed. 

At  length  Mrs.  Almorne  said,  "  Several  cir- 
cumstances, Sir,  which  I  discovered  this  mora* 
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ing,  leave  me  no  doubt  that  your  suspicions  are 
just  -,  but  as  they  do -not  amount  to  legal  proof, 
I  fear  we  must  resign  all  hope  of  recovering  the 
Will,  unlefs  Doyley  should  repent." 

"  I  believe,  Madam,  he  does  repent,  but  he 
dare  not  risk  the  consequences  of  his  villany, 
by  disclosing  it.  I  ovvrr,  I  fear  the  Will  is  irre- 
coverably lost ;  and  it  ai7br:!s  an  unhappy  proof 
o-f  the  care  requisite  respecting  a  concern,  which, 
I  believe,  is  more  frequently  neglected,  in  one 
way  or  other,  than  any  of  equal  importance  in 
life." 

"  Unlefs,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  fortune  should 
unexpected!/  favour  us,  I  am  afraid  indeed  the 
Will  is  gone  ;  yet  I  would  still  make  some  at- 
tempt to  overcome  the  taciturnity  of  Doyley." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  said,  he  would  be  g:ad  to 
adopt  any  measure  that  Sir  Robert  thought  pro- 
per for  the  purpose;  and  Mrs.  Almorne  ap- 
proved of  the  intention,  but  Frederic  was  too 
much  hurt  by  the  reflections  to  which  the  dis- 
cufsion  gave  rise,  to  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
versation. 
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Mrs.  Almorne  inquired  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  benefit  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  from  their  father's  per- 
sonal property  ?  but  he  could  give  her  no 
hope  of  it,  as  the  large  sums,  which  Sir  John 
had  expended  on  his  sons,  had  involved  him  in 
debts  that  would  probably  equal  it.  One  of 
these  debts  was  five  thousand  pounds  to  Con- 
stantia,  being  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
money  left  her  by  Lady  Anson,  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hands. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  said,  there  was  however  a 
part  of  Sir  John's  property,  to  which  he  was 
uncertain  whether  the  right  lay  in  Sir  Hastings 
or  the  younger  children,  and  if  in  the  latter,  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  them  ;  but  he  wish* 
ed  that  the  question  might  not  be  agitated  with- 
out the  advice  of  counsel. 

Mrs.  Almorne  requested  he  would  draw  out 
a  state  of  the  case,  which  should  be  carried  to 
town  by  Frederic,  and  submitted  to  the  opinion 
of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  had  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  father's. 

The  businefs  with  Mr.  Edgeworth  thus  ter« 
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minated,  Mrs.  Almorne  returned  to  Lady  Horn- 
don  and  Constantia,  to  inform  them  of  what 
had  pafsed. 

Constantia  received  the  intelligence  with 
firmnefs  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  showed 
more  calmnefs  than  she  had  pofsefsed  any  day 
since  the  death  of  her  mother. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


OiR  Robert  and- Lady  Horndon  returned  to- 
Elbourne  in  the  evening,  and,  on  their  depar- 
ture, Mrs.  Almorne  told  Constantia,  that  sheT 
wished  to  take  her  to  Delvin  Lodge  the  next 
morning. 

Constantia  was  unwilling  to  oppose  the  wishes, 
ef  Mrs.  Almorne,  but  felt  great  reluctance  to 

leaving  Ornville  so  abruptly  ; it  was  to  part 

a  second  time  with  her  father  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Almorne  said,,  that  she  should  soon  re- 
turn again  if  she  desired  it,  but  that  she  wished 
to  hurry  her  away  at  present,  on  account  of  Fre- 
deric, who  was  anxious  to  see  her  at  Delvin 
Lodge  before  he  left  her. 

(f  "When  does  he  go  ?"  asked  Constantia. 
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u  The  moment  you  arc  settled,"  replied  Mrs. 
Almorne,  "  for  businefs  calls  him  to  town, 
where,  I  hope,  constant  occupation  will  be  of 
service  to  him.  He  has  been  inexprefsibly  hurt 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  Will,  not  only  from 
the  lofs  to  the  legatees,  but  the  suspicions  it  has 
given  rise  to  as  to  the  cause  of  it." 

"  These  suspicions,  no  doubt,  rest  upon 
Hastings." 

"  They  do,  and  with  the  strongest  appearance 
of  justice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
employed  Doyley  to  secrete  the  Will,  which 
may  be  inferred,  not  merely  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  latter  to  Edgeworth,  but  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  Mrs.  Finch  tells  me,  thatDcy- 
ley's  family  have  lately  appeared  in  a  state  of 
expense  greatly  superior  to  the  wealth  they 
were  supposed  to  pofsefs,  yet  no  explanation  of 
their  affluence  has  been  given.  This  change  in 
their  condition  took  place  soon  after  Hastings' 
visit  here  in  October  •,  and  during  both  his  last 
visits,  his  servant  Nelson  paid*  for  the  first  time, 
such  afsiduous  court  to  Doyley's  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, as  led  the  eldest  girl  to  expect  him  as  a 
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husband,  though  Mrs.  Finch  knew  that  he  was 
privately  engaged  to  another." 

"  Was  it  consistent  with  the  prudence  of 
Hastings  to  take  such  open  means  of  gaining 
the  favour  of  Doyley  ?" 

u  It  was  necessary  to  risk  something  •,  and  he 
probably  thought  the  sudden  change  in  Doyley's 
situation,  would  be  forgotten  long  before  your 
father's  death.  Nelson's  attentions  to  the  fami- 
ly, he  would  expect  to  be  considered  as  the  vo- 
luntary act  of  his  servant,  while  they  might  be 
extremely  useful,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Doy- 
ley is  governed  by  his  wife.  Perhaps,  too,  Nel- 
son carried  them  farther  than  was  prudent ;  for 
he  is  a  bad  man,  but  a  convenient  servant,  who 
will  serve  his  master,  without  scruple  about  the 
means*  Of  Nelson's  own  suspicion  s,  your  bro- 
ther would  be  regardlefs,  as  he  has  him  secure- - 
ly  in  his  interest.  He  has  probably,  however, 
been  at  pains  to  deceive  him  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
must  have  been  conscious,  that  the  odium  of 
suspicions  he  could  not  wholly  escape." 

"  My  father  thought  Doyley  a  good  man  an*l 
a  faithful  servant,  and  he  has  been  so  long  in 
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the  family,    that  I  could  not  have  distrusted 
him." 

"  Your  father,  my  dear,  had  great  reason  to 
think  well  of  Doyley  ;  but  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  a  man  is,  if  he  allows  himself  to 
be  guided  by  a  foolish  woman  •,  and  of  the  va- 
nity and  folly  of  Doyley's  wife,  Hastings  has 
taken  advantage  by  means  of  Nelson. 

Mrs.  Finch  has  likewise  informed  me,  that 
the  night  after  your  father's  death,  Hastings 
sent  Nelson  to  bring  Doyley  to  Canterbury  on 
pretence  of  wishing  to  receive  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  illnefs  and  last  days  of  his  father. 
For  this  anxiety  he  was  highly  extolled  by  Nel- 
son, and  it  gained  him  credit  with  the  servants, 
but  to  me,  "  is  confirmation  strong  ;"  for  he  is 
neither  the  man  to  feel  such  anxiety,  nor,  if  he 
were,  would  he  be  so  impatient  as  not  to  wait 
a  few  days  till  he  could  meet  with  Frederic." 

"  These  are  striking  facts." 

"  It  appears  also  suspicious,  that  he  should 
employ  Wilber,  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
papers.  It  surprised  me  at  first  as  very  unne- 
cessary ;  but  having  no  suspicion  of  his  motives, 
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I  thought  of  it  little,  till  we  discovered  the  lof* 
of  the  Will.  I  think  now,  that  he  employed 
him  to  prevent  his  having  intercourse  with 
Edgeworth,  who  is  an  acute  and  honest  man, 
that  is  much  attached  to  the  family.  It  may, 
too,  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  his  health  should 
have  obliged  him  to  stop,  on  his  way  here,  at  so 
convenient  a  place  as  Canterbury." 

8*  From  all  these  circumstances,  I  should  have 
no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  if  I  could  imagine  him. 
capable  of  so  base  an  action." 

"  It  is^  not  easy  for  you  to  imagine  him  ca* 
pable  of  what  must  appear  to  you  an  act  of  ex> 
traordinary  depravity ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  the  cold-hearted,  ungrateful  be- 
haviour he  has  long  shown  to  his  father  and 
mother  5  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  I  dare  say, 
the  destruction  of  the  Will  is  not  a  c*ime  of  a 
very  deep  die." 

c<  How  can  he  think  so  ?" 

ft  By  not  supposing  it  will  reduce  the  legatees 
to  distrefs.  If  he  adds  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  to  what  you  have  from  Lady  Anson,  he 
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will  think  you  sufficiently  provided  for,  as  he 
believes  it  is  in  your  power  to  marry  well  when- 
ever you  please,  and  probably  thinks  he  does 
you  a  favour,  by  obliging  you  to  overcome  your 
romantic  objections  to  rich  Peers.  At  all  events, 
he  knows  you  have  friends  with  whom  you  can 
have  an  agreeable  home,  and  perhaps  hopes,  by 
laying  you  under  obligation  to  himself,  to  in- 
volve you  in  a  connection  with  his  wife.. 

For  Philip's  disappointment,  he  will  probably 
feel  more  than  yours,  and  therefore,  may  in- 
tend to  give  him  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds, 
with  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  do  a  gene- 
rous thing. 

Frederic,  he  thinks,  has  already  got  too  much ; 
Lady  Horndon  quite  enough  ;  and  as  to  the 
other  legatees,  he  will  suppose  a  very  small  mat- 
ter should  suffice  ;  and  thus  he  will  gain  a  large 
sum,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  his  con- 


"  I  believe  it  may  be  so." 

w  His  intended  marriage  probably  first  led 
him  to  think  with  anxiety  of  the  Will,  for  he 
might  fear  that  it  would  produce  an  alteration 
in  it  to  his  disadvantage.     It  is  likely,  that  in 
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October  he  engaged  Doyley  to  inform  him  if 
your  father  made  any  change  in  it,  and  might 
hear  of  his  having  done  so  in  November;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  that 
guided  his  conduct,  it  must  now  be  your  endea- 
vour to  think  of  it  as  little  as  pofsible ;  and  for- 
tunately there  is  no  danger  of  your  meeting 
with  him  scon,  as,  by  a  letter  Frederic  had  from 
him  this  morning,  I  find  he  has  no  intention  of 
being  here  before  June.  Let  us  now,  then,  go 
to  Delvin  Lodge,  and  you  can  revisit  Ornville 
if  you  please." 

"I  will  leave  it  to-morrow,  my  dear  Madam* 
*— but  I  shall  never  return !" 
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jHlfter  a  night  in  which  fleep  had  not  for  a 
moment  weighed  down  the  eye-lids  of  Constan- 
tia,  she  arose  at  an  early  hour, 

She  was  now  to  bid  farewell  to  all  the  fcenes 
of  her  past  life  ; to  the  place  which  was  as- 
sociated with  every  feeling  of  her  heart.  Scarce- 
ly could  an  image  rise  to  her  remembrance, 
which  was  not  blended  with  the  idea  of  Orn- 

ville  Abbey. Every  spot,  every  tree,  every 

shrub  there,  was  interwoven  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  happiest  hours. 

Lately  she  was  in  this  beloved  place  with  the 
dearest  objects  of  her  affection  j  surrounded  by 
the  pleasures  of  life, — secure  of  fortune,  and 

blefsed  with  every  hope  of  future  comfort ; 

now  fhe  was  to  leave  it  for  everr— deprived  of 
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those  beloved  objects,  and  lost  to  every  sense  of' 
joy- 
Though  shrinking  with  terror  from  the  at- 
tempt, she  could  not  think  of  leaving  Ornville, 
without  taking  a  last  look  at  every   part  of  the 

house. As  soon  as  it  was  light,  she  left  her 

tpom,  and  wandered-  through  the  numerous 
apartments  of  the  Abbey,  beginning  with'those 
she  had  least  frequented,  and  gradually  advan- 
cing to  the  most  interesting. 

Sometimes  she  sat  down,  and  wept  bitterly  ;-^~ 
at  others,  she  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  before 
her,  while - 

"  Each  dumb  object  spake." 

The  library  was  one  of  the  last  places  she  vi- 
sited. She  stood  for  some  minutes  at  the  door 
before  she  had  courage  to- open  it,  and  entered 
with  trembling  fleps,.! — Instead  of  the  cheerful 

fire  -which  used  to  blaze  there, instead  of 

those  benign  looks  and  kind  accents  which  used 
to  greet  her  entrance,  all  was  silent,  cold,  and. 

desolate +On  advancing,    she    perceived    a 

bcok  lying  open,  with  a  reading  glafs  upon  it* 
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which  her  father  had  constantly  used./ She/ 

turned,  and  would  have  fled,  but  her  ftrengthi 

failed,  and  she  sunk  upon  a  chair. The  an-\ 

guish  she  felt,  was  mingled  with   dread  and) 
despair. 

Unable  to  look  or  move,  she  retrained  till 
she  was  rouzed  by  the  striking  of  a  clock.  »  ■ 
From  every  stroke  she  felt  a  pang,  which  shook 
her  whole  frame  ; — starting  up,  she  flew  from 
the  library  till  she  came  to  a  room,  the  door  of 
which  being  open,  she  saw  from  it  the  pictures  . 
of  her  father  and  mother. The  sight  in- 
stantly restored  her  ;  their  benign  countenances, 
spoke  the  words  of  peace,  and  awakened  only 
the  sweetest  recollections.  She  gazed  and  wept 
alternately,  enjoying  almost  a  species  of  delight, 
compared  with  what  she.  had  just  suffered. 

Here  Mrs.  Almorne  found  her,  and  wished 
to  withdraw  her  from  so  affecting  a  scene  *,  but 
at  the  idea  of  removal,  Constantia  relapsed  into 
her  former  unhappinefs,  and  could  with  difE^ 
culty  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  spot. 

«'  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne3  c<  ycu 
shall  have  copies  of  these,  pictures.'' 
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"  Alas  !"  said  Constantia,  "  it  is  not  the 
parting  from  them  that  I  feel  so  severely, — it  is 
the  recollection  of  those  to  whom  I  must  leave 

them  •, Oh  !    Mrs.  Almorne,    how  I  wish 

they  could  be  the  companions  of  the  purest 
spirits,  who  would  regard  them  with  venera- 
tion, aud  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  theicr 
virtues  !" 


There  was  another  task,  which  Con3tantia 
anxiously  wished  to  perform  before  she  quitted 
the  Abbey, — the  taking  leave  of  the  servants, 
most  of  whom  had  been  long  in  the  family,  and 
much  esteemed  by  her  father  and  mother  ;  but 
to  this  Mrs.  Almorne,  seeing  her  quite  exhaust- 
ed, would  not  consent>  as  she  could  see  them  at 
De.lvin  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Almorne  undertook  to  reconcile  them, 
to  her  not  taking  leave  of  them  before  her  de- 
parture. It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  them,, 
that  she  was  unable  to  bid  them  farewell  *,  and 
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they  all,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  pro- 
mised to  keep  out  of  sight  till  she  was  gone, 
■except  those  whose  presence  was  necefsary.  „ 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Constantia 
heard  the  rolling  Gf  the  coach,  which  was  to 

convey  her  from  the  Abbey. "  It    has  a 

death  like  sound  l"  cried  she,  trembling  and 

turning  pale, but  rising  quickly,  she  run, 

and  precipitately  threw  herself  into  it. 

Her  brother,  with  Mrs.  Almorne  and  the 
children  immediately  followed,  and  the  carriage 
■soon  drove  off. 

To  spare  the  feelings  of  Constantia  and  Fre- 
deric as  much  as  pofsible,  Mrs.  Almorne  desired 
the  coachman  to  take  them  by  another  road 
than  the  well-known  avenue,  which  they  had 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  travel  •,  but  the 
kind  intentions  of  Mrs.  Almorne  were  frus- 
trated, by  Constantia's  placing  herself  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  coach,  and  the  circuitous  course 
it  took,  gave  her  a  view  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  much  longer  than  she 
could  have  had,  if  the  carriage  had  taken  the 
ordinary  road. 
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Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  house  appeared 
in  sight ;  at  others,  she  had  only  a  glimpse  of  it 
through  the  trees,  when  a  single  window  spoke 

to  her  still  more  forcibly. -At  one  moment 

she  saw  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  rising  in  all 
their  solemn  grandeur, — at  another,  its  ruins  only 

were  visible, their  melancholy  and  sublime 

beauty  filled  her  with  indescribable  sensations. 

She  ardently  gazed  on  these  objects,  as  they 
alternately  appeared  to  her  view,  or  faded  be- 
fore her  sight,  till  she  came  to  an  opening  in  the 
trees,  not  distant  from  a  mount  on  which  she 
saw  a  group  of  people  afsembled.  As  the  car- 
riage moved  slowly  along,  she  soon  discovered 
them  to  be  the  servants,  who  had  thus  followed 
its  course,  and  were  eagerly  watching  to  catch 
a  last  look  of  them  as  they  pafsed. 

This  sight  overcame  Constantia  ; she  be- 
came insensible  to  every  thing  but  her  own 
affliction,  and  yielded  to  it  without  restraint, 
till  she  found  the  little  arms  of  her  nephews 
folded  about  her  neck,  and  their  lips  prefsing 

her  cheek. -Clasping  them  fondly    to    her 

breast,  she  exclaimed,  "  Dear  images  of  my 
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father  and  brother,  you  have  recalled  me  to  life  \ 
-     ■  I  will  command  more  composure." 

Mrs.  Almorne  and  Frederic  were  not  in  a. 
state  to  speak  to  her,  and  a  mournful  silence 
prevailed,  till  the  carriage  stopped  at  Delvirt 
Lodge. 
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.T  Frederic's  desire,  Mrs.  Almorne  left  him 
alone  with  Constantia  in  the  evening,  when,  in 
the  kindest  and  most  delicate  terms,  he  intreat- 
ed  that  she  would  ever  consider  his  house  and 
fortune  as  her  own. 

Constantia  warmly  exprefsed  her  gratitude 
for  the  affection  he  had  always  shown  her,  which 
she  had  ever  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  blefs- 
ings  of  her  life,  and  now  felt  still  more  valuable 
from  their  misfortunes  having  endeared  him  to 
her  more  than  ever. 

"  Mrs.  Almorne,"  said  he,  "  tells  me,  that 
she  will  not  part  with  you,  or  I  should  hope  to 
have  you  often  with  me  in  town.  She  has  also 
told  me  of  Valmonsor,  of  whom  I  first  heard 
on  so  interesting  an  occasion  ;  and  the  intelli- 
gence she  has  given  me,  inspires  the  greatest 
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hope  of  your  future  comfort,  while  it  fills  me 
with  regret  for  having  deprived  her  of  the  means 
of  rendering  you  immediately  independent." 

Constantia  conjured  him  not  to  add  to  his 
distrefses  by  self-reproaches,  which  were  un- 
just, as  the  cause  of  his  obligation  to  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  did  him  so  much  honour,  that  it  should 
be  remembered  only  with  satisfaction. 

"  It  might,"  he  replied,  M  if  I  were  not  con- 
scious that  it  was  my  own  misconduct,  not  the 
misfortunes  of  Evelyn,  which  reduced  me  to  the 

necefsity. 1  am  fated,  Constantia,  to  distrefs 

all  those  I  love  !" 

At  these  words,  Frederic  rose,  and  walked  in 
a  disordered  manner  about  the  room,  till,  see- 
ing Constantia  much  agitated,  he  sat  down  by 
her,  and  entreated  her  forgivenefs,  saying,  if  he 
could  not  soften,  he  ought  not,  at  least,  to  add 
to  her  distrefs. 

He  then  earnestly  desired  her  to  be  careful 
of  herself,  and  let  him  hear  of  her  frequently  ; 
adding,  "  You  will  consider  me,  not  merely  as  it 
Volume  K  E 
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friend  and  brother, — you  will  remember,  that  I 
am  to  be  your  father." 

To  check  the  emotions  which  Constantia  felt 
rising  in  her  breast  from  this  exprefsion,  she 
eagerly  grasped  his  hand,  and  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  be  silent. 

He  obeyed,  and,  a  minute  after,  anxious  to 
divert  the  train  of  her  thoughts,  he  called  her 
attention  to  a  sofa,  upon  which  lay  his  sons ; 
tired  with  play,  they  had  thrown  themselves  up- 
on it,  and  were  fast  asleep. 

"  I  have  long  thought,"  said  Frederic,  rising, 
and  leading  her  to  the  sofa,  "  that  one  of  the 
iinest  sights  in  nature  was  a  beautiful  child 
asleep  ; — in  this  state,  its  innocence  has  often 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  charming." 

"  And  never,"  replied  she,  u  was  it  more 
striking  than  at  this  momentj-r-never  were  there 
two  more  lovely  forms  than  we  now  see." 

But  hardly  had  Frederic  contemplated  them 
a  moment  before   he   exclaimed,   "  Gracious 

&od  !  what  a  sight  is  this  ! Oh  !  Constantia, 
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too  truly  did  you  say,  that  divorces  should  not 
be  made  easy !" 

He  threw  himself  beside  his  children  In  a 
transport  of  grief  , — the  agony  he  suffered  was 
terrible,  till  Constantia,  clasping  him  in  her 
arms,  appeared  almost  as  much  affected  as  him- 
self. He  then  started  up,  and,  assuming  some 
appearance  of  composure,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her  feelings. — Their  concern  for  each  other  ena- 
bled them  to  supprefs  their  emotions,  and  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Almorne  restored  them  to  the 
state  of  calm  melancholy  in  which  she  had  left 
them. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


Jl~4arlt  next  morning  Frederic  left  Delvin 
Lodge,    and   a  few  days  after  his  departure, 
Lady  Horndon  received  a  letter  from  Philip, 
which  was  intended  for  both  his  sisters.     He 
condoled  with  them  on  the  death  of  their  father 
and  mother,  and  lamented  the  lofs  of  the  Will, 
particularly  on  account  of  Constantia,  whom  he 
hoped  Hastings  would  provide  for  properly,  if 
the  Will  should  not  be  recovered.     He  said, 
that  he  should  very  soon  be  married  to  Mrs. 
Melfont,  and  trusted  they  would  behave  to  her 
as  a  sister;  for  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
suppose,  that  they  would  treat  her,  after  she  was 
their  brother's  wife,  with  severity,  since  other 
women  in  similar  circumstances  were  often  well 
received,  even  by  those  upon  whom  they  had 
no  claim.     Ke  concluded   by  saying,  that  it 
would  give  him  and  Mrs.  Melfont  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  see  Constantia  one  of  their  family. 
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To  this  letter  Lady  Horndon,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  her  sister,  returned  an  answer  in  ge- 
neral terms  ;  she  spoke  of  their  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  of  the  lofs  of  the  Will,  but  made  no 
reply  to  what  was  said  of  Mrs.  Melfont. 

The  next  day  brought  Mrs.  Almorne  a  letter 
from  Frederic,  in  which  he  informed  her,  that 
he  had  consulted  Mr.  Ridgway  with  respect  to 
the  claim  whichEdgeworth  thought  they  might 
Have  upon  their  father's  property,  znd  that  his 
opinion  was  unfavourable  to  their  wishes.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  a  fair  subject  of  litigation, 
but  did  not  think  they  had  much  prospect  of 
succefs,  and,  at  all  events,  wished  it  should  ra- 
ther be  settled  by  arbitration,  as,  from  his  re- 
gard for  the  family,  it  would  give  him  much 
uneasinefs,  if  there  was  any  public  contest  be- 
tween the  members  of  it  j  especially  as  the  lofs 
of  the  Will  would  then  become  well  known, 
which  had  much  better  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  Mrs.  Almorne  told 
Constantia,  that  since  Mr.  Ridgway's  opinion 
was  unfavourable,  she  should  on  several  ac- 
counts wish  them  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  a 
judicial  contest  with  Hastings,  though  she  did 
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not  think  the  concealing  of  the  lofs  of  the  Will* 
ought  to  be  any  inducement  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Ridgway  probably  thinks,"  said  Con- 
stantsa, "  that  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  the 
odium  of  public  suspicions  upon  Hastings* 
which  may  be  unmerited,  and  cculd  not  be  at- 
tended with  advantage." 

u  I  am  inclined  to  believe,'*  returned  Mrs* 
Almorne,  "  that  it  would  have  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects.  If. Hastings  is  innocent,  he  would 
be  at  pains  to  prove  it,  by  joining  his  family  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  information  from  Doyley  ; 
he  would  become  the  most  active  of  the  whole 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Will.  If  he  is  guilty,, 
the  eye  of  the  public  would,  at  least,  render  him 
anxious  to  compensate  to  the  legatees  for  their 
lofs ;  particularly  to  yourself  whom  it  is  not 
credible  that  your  father  could  leave  unpro- 
vided." 

"  With  Lady  Anson's  legacy,  I  may  not  be 
thought  unprovided." 

u  When  she  bequeathed  it,  she  told  your  fa- 
ther, that  she  trusted  it  would  make  no  altera- 
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tion  in  his  designs  in  your  favour  ;  and  he  as- 
sured her,  that  he  should  think  it  extremely  un- 
just to  let  it  influence  them,  as  it  would  be  mak- 
ing her  gift  a  pi  sent  to  his  son,  instead  of  to 
you.  He,  on  the  contrary,  told  me,  that  when 
you  were  married  to  Valmonsor,  he  would  ; 
you  more  than  he  had  bequeathed  you.  He 
likewise  told  me,  that  he  had  bequ  Fre- 

deric lefs  than  Philip,  because  he   I  ady 

got  a  great  deal  more,  and  was  in  a  situation  to 
amafs  wealth  for  himself,  which  Philip's  prc- 
fefsion  did  not  permit.  All  this  evinces,  how 
far  he  must  have  been  from  neglecting  to  make 
a  Will." 

<c  But  were  the  story  of  the  Will  publicly 
known,  might  it  not  have  bad  effects  upon 
Hastings,  by  making  him  regardlcfs  of  cha- 
racter :" 

"  The  opposite  expectation  is  one  of  my  mo- 
tives for  objecting  to  concealment ;  for  were  he 
afraid  of  public  suspicion,  he  would  endeavour 
to  wipe  off  the  stain  by  the  correctnefs  of  his 
conduct.  The  supprefsion  of  the  story,  and  the 
attentions  he  will  meet  with  from  his  rank  and 
fortune,  will  permit  him  to  act  as  he  pleases." 
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fi  In  this  county,  where  the  story  must  be 
known,  I  cannot  think  he  will  meet  with  much 

attention.'' 

u  He  will  probably,  my  dear,  meet  with  & 
great  deal.  Some  people  will  not-  hear  the 
story  ;  others  will  not  believe  it  ;  and  many 
who  do  both,  wall  make  no  alteration  in  their 
behaviour  to  him  upon  that  account.  They 
may  lefs  readily  make  him  their  friend,  but. 
will  not  object  to  being  his  companion  *,  for  it  is 

not  their  affair, they  have  nothing  to  do 

with  family  quarrels, it  is  unpleasant  to  be 

on  bad  terms  with  a  neighbour  ; — they  could 
not  go  into  company  at  all,  if  they  were  to 
wait  till  they  could  find  an  afsembly  of  the  good 
only  ; — with  a  long  string  of  hackneyed  sayings3. 
fey  which  people  justify  themselves  for  afso- 
ciating  with  the  bad.  Hastings  was  but  too, 
right,  when  he  told  you,  that  a  man  of  fortune 
might  do  with  impunity,  almost  any  thing  he 
pleased. 

In  this  world,  Constantia,  there  is  a  perpetual 
ttruggle  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious, 
but  the  former  would  be  victorious,  were  it  not 
for  a  third  clafs,  who,  without  intending  it, 
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support  the  latter.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  various  descriptions. 

First,  the  Selfish,  who  will  not  hurt  their  in*  i 
terest  with  any  set  of  men. 

Secondly,  the  Timid,  who,  though  go^d,  i 
have  not  courage  to  show  disapprobation  of  the  ' 
worthlefs. 

Thirdly,  the  Indifferent,  who  will  not  give  I 
themselves  trouble  either  about  the  good  or  the  I 
bad. 

Fourthly,  the  Vain  and  Frivoloi.  ire 

so  fond  of  the  great  and  fashionable,  that  they 
would  not  for  the  world,  hurt  their  consequence 
with  a  Rich  or  Right  Honourable  Rascal. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  herd  of  Insignifi-  / 
cants,  who,  having  no  strength  of  mind,  are  j 
led  by  the  majority. 

I  say  nothing  of  those,  who  from  hardships 
of  situation  are  not  free  agents,  but  among  the 
others,  Hastings  will  find  sufficient  supporters. 

I  would  not  have  vice  imprudently  attacked  \ 
men  must  be  cautious  how  they  act,  if  they 
would  not  be  shot  through  the  head,  and  both 
men  and  women  should  carefully  avoid  scan- 
da!  ;  but  there  is  a  proper  manner  of  discos-  I 
raging  the  vicious,  which  good  sense  will  point 
out,  and  dignity  of  character  sustain. 
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I  confefs  it  must  sometimes  be  extremely 
difficult  for  a  man  to  act  as  he  may  wish,  with- 
out involving  himself  in  a  duel,  and  however 
intrepid  he  may  be,  he  cannot  think  it  right,  if 
he  has  a  family,  to  expose  his  life  rashly.  In 
my  early  years,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  consequences  of  duelling,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  as  a  necefsary  evil  •,  but  the 
more  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  its  causes 
and  effects,  the  more  I  view  it  as  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude,,  and  one  of  the  great  barriers 
to  moral  improvement  in  Europe.  It  proves 
much  oftener  a  protection  to  vice,  than  a  cor«^ 
rector  of  manners.  Rash,  hot-heated  block-* 
heads  or  bears,  will  give  or  provoke  a  challenge 
from  the  slightest  causes,  and  thus  the  most 
valuable  members  of  society  are  obliged,  on  very 
trivial  occasions,  to  stake  their  life  against  that 
of  the  most  worthlefs  or  contemptible  being. 
This,  I  know,  does,  and  must  [necefsarily  re- 
strain men,  upon  many  occasions,  frOm  show- 
ing a  just  and  useful  indignation  at  vice  j,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  little  good 
duelling  does,  might  be  better  accomplished 
by  other  means. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  would  be  an  end 
*f  duelling,  if  society  would  consider  indecent 
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behaviour  to  an  individual  as  an  offence  against 
itself;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  from  so- 
ciety. Juries,  however,  might  be  established 
to  decide  upon  such  offences  as  give  rise  to 
duels,  and  oblige  the  guilty  to  make  the  proper 
submission,  or  receive  the  due  punishment. 
An  appeal  to  such  juries  could  not  be  eluded, 
if  every  man,  who  gave  or  accepted  a  challenge,, 
was  instantly  hanged. 

Much  of  the  evil  arising  from  this  barbarous . 
practice,  might  indeed  be  immediately  prevent- 
ed, if  the  juries,  who  now  decide  on  the  fate  of 
those  who  kill  their  antagonists  in  duels,  would 
sometimes  hang  them,,  as  some  of  them  have 
most  justly  deserved  ;  but  it  seems  a  settled 
point,  that  no  man  shall  suffer  by  law  for  a 
duel. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal  of  ho- 
nour as  I  propose,  and  a  complete  reformation 
of  manners,  with  respect  to  this  most  absurd 
and  unfortunate  custom,  would  by  many  be 
deemed  a  chimerical  project ;  but  to  me  it  ap- 
pears only  necessary,  that  it  should  be  the  work 
of  a  great  mind  pofsefsed  cf  sovereign  power. 

But  even  where  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a 
duel,  men  are  generally  too  indifferent  to  the 
correction  of  immorality,  although  it  should  be. 
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remembered  that  "  indulgence  to  vice,  is  a  con* 
spiracy  against  virtue." 

"Were  there  but  one  or  two,  open,  bold,  and 
firm  characters  in  every  town  in  England,  who 
would  not  fear  to  afsert  the  cause  of  injured 
virtue,  vice  would  hardly  dare  to  show  its  head. 
— Unfortunately,  disinterested  zeal  is  rare,— - 
and  undaunted  virtue,  a  phenomenon." 

*c  How  melancholy  !" 

u  It  is  ; — and  perhaps  it  is  yet  more  so,  that 
when  they  appear,  which,  to  the  honour  of  hu- 
man nature,  they  sometimes  do,  they  are 
thought  visionary.  Such  deviations  from  the 
rommon  manner  of  thinking  or  acting,  are 
termed  wild  ;  and  efforts  of  extraordinary  bene* 
^lence  are  deemed  insanity" 
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rs.  Almorne  took  very  frequently  morn- 
ing airings  with  Constantia,  and  some  times 
they  extended  their  excursions  to  a  distance,, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  evening.  She  thought 
change  of  scene  would  be  of  service  to  her,  and 
wished,  also,  to  relieve  her  from  a  crowd  of  vi- 
sitors who  came  daily  to  Delvin  Lodge,  to  make 
their  compliments  of  condolence. 

On  one  of  these  excursions,  while  they  stopt 
at  an  inn,  Mrs.  Almorne  observed  her  turn  pale 
on  seeing  an  officer's  hat  lying  upon  a  table. 
She  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  emotion  ;  but 
in  the  evening,  when  they  were  alone,  she  said, 
that  she  expected  they  should  soon  hear  of  Val- 
monsor. 

Constantia  did  not   answer  ;   and,    afte?   a 
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pause,  Mrs.  Almorne  added,  that  he  must  in  & 
short  time  write  to  Sir  Esmond. 

Still  Constantia  made  no  reply. 

"  Sir  Esmond  will  inform  him,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Almorne,  "  of  your  having  left  Ornvillc, 
and  he  will  then  either  come  or  write  to  you." 

"  I   cannot  expect,"    returned   Constantia,, 
u  that  Valmonsor  will  not  be  as  much  deterred 
by  my  adversity  now,  as  he  was  lately  by  ray 
prosperity." 

"  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Almorne  j  "  and  if  I  am  mistaken,  he  is 
not  the  character  that  we  have  imagined. — 
Though  you  have  not  the  money  you  expected, 
five  thousand  pounds  are  sufficient  to  permit 
him  to  offer  you  his  hand  ;.and  as  he  has  now. 
no  obstacle  but  want  of  fortune  to  dread,  he 
ought  at  least  to  put  the  decision  in  your 
power." 

Constantia  remained  silent. 

*  As  he  .never  expected  to  leave. the  army/* 
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continued  Mrs.  Almorne,  u  his  disappointment. 
Ml  the  lofs  of  the  Will,  must  be  much  lefs  than 
yours  ;  and  indeed  you  have  still  the  same  pro- 
perty, that  Harriet  Hargrave  made  him  believe 
you  would  have."" 

Constantia  turned  her  face  from  Mrs.  Al«^ 
rnorne,  without  answering. 

u  I  am  not  surprised/*  said  Mrs.  Almorne, 
after  a  short  silence,  c|  that  this  subject  dis- 
trefses  you  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would 
view  it  in  so  desponding  a  way  as  you  seem  to 
do." 

"  What  misery  !"  cried  Constantia,  with 
much  emotion,  "  has  Harriet  Hargrave  occa- 
sioned me ! — But  for  her,  my  father  would 
never  have  suffered  pain  upon  my  account,  and 
Valmonsor  might  now  have  been  independent.'* 

M  Think  not  of  her,  my  dear,  except  it  be  to 
rejoice  that  she  did  not  separate  you  from  him 
entirely.  He  will  soon  return,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded with  all  the  affection  you  could  wish." 

"■I  do  not  wish  him  to  return." 
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"  How  !  not  wish  him  to  return  \m 

(t  Can  I  wish  it,  when  the  want  of  fortune 
must  still  oppose  our  union  ?" 

"  Have  you  no  confidence  in  my  endeavours 
to  serve  you  ?" 

"  The  greatest,  my  dear  Madam,  but  it  is  not 
Immediately  in  your  power  to  enrich  me,  and 
dare  I  trust  in  future  events  ?" 

u  Can  you  tell  how  soon  I  may  be  able  to« 
make  such  an  addition  to  your  five  thousand 
pounds,  >s  will  not  render  it  imprudent  in  yoa. 
to  marry  ?" 

Constantia  appeared  to  struggle  for  a  minute 
with  very  painful  emotions,  and  then  averting 
her  face  from  Mrs.  Almorne,  said,  "  I  have 
not  five  thousand  pounds, it  is  gone." 

"  Gone!"  repeated  Mrs.  Almorne,  in  as- 
tonishment, "  how  gone  ?" 

"  Philip  borrowed  iuy' 
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«  Philip  !  could  Philip  rob  you  ?" 

"  He  meant  to  repay  me,  but  he  too  is 
robbed." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
sooner  ? — why  suffer  me  for  an  instant  to  mor- 
tify you  by  the  mention  of  your  money  V* 

u  I  was  unwilling  to  aggravate  the  distrefs  of 
you  and  Frederic,  by  the  confefsion, — but  yen 
will  now  understand  why  I  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  lofs  of  the  Will  ; — the  moment 
you  told  me  of  it,  I  saw  that  I  had  nothing — 
that  Valmonsor  and  I  were  separated  for  < 

<c  No,  my  sweet  girl,  you  are  not  separated  ; 
— you  are  mine,   and  every  injury   you   sustain 

only  adds  to  my  anxiety  for  your  happinefs. 

But  tell  me,   when  did  Philip  get  the  money  :'* 

"  Nearly  a  year  ago,  soon  after  I  was  of  age." 

u  On  what  pretence  V9 

"  He  said  that  he  had  got  into  embarrafs* 
ments,  from  which  he  could  not  otherwise. ex- 
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tricate  himself.  He  knew  that  my  father  would 
never  pay  another  sixpence  for  his  inconsider- 
ate debts,  and  he  could  not  borrow  the  money 
without  giving  security  for  it,  which  if  I  would 
give,  I  could  not  be  a  loser,  as  my  father  would 
certainly  bequeath  him  more." 

"  But  you  might  have  occasion  for  it  before 
your  father's  death,  nor  could  he  depend  on 
getting  so  much  from  his  father,  after  the  large 
sums  his  extravagance  had  cost  him,  which  he 
knew  had  highly  and  justly  offended  him." 

u  He  did  not  take  all  from  me  ;  I  shall  still* 
have  about  six  hundred  pounds." 

u  You  gave,  I  suppose,  a  bond  for  the  money 
to  the  person  from  whom  he  borrowed  it  I 
Who  was  so  cruel  as  to  take  it  from  you  V* 

"  Jacob  Jervis." 

"  It  was  unpardonable.  He  knew,  though 
you  did  not,  that  you  would  probably  be  a  loser* 
for  Philip  is  well  known  to  be  an  extravagant 
young  man,  on  whose  prudence  no  reliance  can 
be  placed.    But  why,  my  dear,  were  you  so* 
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liberal  to  him  ?  You  must  have  been  sensible 
his  debts  were  improper,  and  that  your  indul- 
gence might  encourage  his  indiscretion. " 

u  I  was  afraid  of  it,  but  hoped  the  difficulties 
he  had  experienced,  would  induce  him  to  be 
cautious  in  future,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  see 
him  in  distrefs." 

M  Your  being  concerned  for  any  distrefs  of 
Frederic's,  I  should  expect,  but  did  not  suppose 
you  would  feel  so  much  for  Philip.  When  he 
was  a  boy,  he  was  so  extremely  troublesome 
and  mischievous  that  he  kept  you  in  perpetual 
terror,  and  since  he  grew  older,  he  has  always 
behaved  to  you  with  the  utmost  indifference."" 

*'  I  own  that  it  was  not  affection,  which  in- 
duced me  to  afsist  him  ;  I  was  excited  to  it  by 
compafsion,  the  urgency  of  his  request,  and  the 
belief  that  it  was  rny  duty." 

u  I  see  how  you  have  been  misled  j  but  O  ! 
Constantia,  how  many  families  might  you  have 
saved  from  misery,  by  the  money  you  have  given 
Philip?" 

u  You  make  me  ashamed  of  myself." 
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"  You  have  no  cause  ;  you  did  what  appear- 
ed to  you  right,  but  it  is  necefsary  that  yoiv 
should  consider  how  far  ^regard  to  consangui*- 
nity  ought  to  carry  you.  Upon  the  death  of 
my  children,  being  supposed  a  rich  widow,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  ray  wealth,  I  had  many 
applications  from  my  own  and  Almorne's  rela- 
tions ;  and  when  I  found  them  persons  at  all 
deserving  of  regard,  I  interested  myself  in  their 
favour.  Of  some,  I  made  the  fortune,  but 
others  I  dropped  all  connection  with,  and  my 
principles,  in  this  respect,  are  now  so  well 
known,  that  no  applications  are  made  to  me  on 
the  score  of  consanguinity  alone,  though  1  have: 
many  from  persons  I  never  heard  .of." 

<c  Well  do  I  know  this,  for  I  had  an  instance 
of  it  four  years  ago,  which  made  an  imprefsion 
upon  me  that  will  never  be  effaced.  I  was 
walking  gaily  at  Ornville  with  Mifs  Wyndham* 
when  we  were  met  by  a  poor  woman  almost 
fainting  from  fatigue,  and  covered  with  rags. 
She  immediately  entreated  that  we  would  get 
her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you,  who 
she  heard  was  at  the  Abbey.  1  asked  what  she 
wanted,  and  if  you  knew  her  ?  She  said  No, 
but  she  hoped  you  would  relieve  her  from  dis- 
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tret's.  Mifs  Wyndham  unfeelingly  asked,  how 
she  could  expect  you  to  be  troubled  with   her  ? 

She  mildly  replied,  that  she  believed    you 

would  be  glad  to  afsist  her.  Her  husband,  she 
said,  was  in  Jail  for  a  small  debt ;  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  would  listen  to  her  story, — would  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  it,  and  when  she  knew 
that  he  had  been  blamelefs  and  unfortunate, 
she  was  afsured  that  she  would  rejoice  in  re- 
lieving him  :— Delvin  Lodge  was  called  the  Re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy. — —How  instantaneously 
did  this  poor  woman  make  me  feel  the  power 
of  goodnefs !  I  have  never  since  thought  of  the 
afflicted,  without  wishing  that  I  could  imitate 
the  divine  spirit  of  Mrs.  Almorne.,, 

"  Many  circumstances,  Constantia,  require 
to  be  considered,  before  a  character  can  be  just- 
ly appreciated.  The  conduct,  which  you  ad- 
mire so  much  in  me,  is  far  from  being  so  great 
a  proof  of  goodnefs  as  you  suppose.  It  costs 
me  no  sacrifices,  and  is  attended  with  many  ad- 
vantages.—It  proves  a  relief  from  melancholy : 
gives  me  an  importance  that  might  gratify  va- 
nity, and  has  obtained  me  credit  for  a  genero- 
sity to  which  I  have  no  pretensions;  for  my  in- 
xomeis  greatly  superior  to  my  personal  expenses. 
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Thus  I  have  acquired  reputation,  without 
even  having  had  the  merit  of  tracing  for  myself 
the  line  I  should  pursue.  Mrs.  Griffiths  first 
pointed  out  the  road  I  should  take,  and  Mr.  Al- 
morne  afterwards  conducted  me  in  the  same 
path.  "Were  I  disposed  to  forget  all  this,  I 
should  still  be  recalled  to  a  just  sense  of  my 
own  merit,  by  comparing  myself  with  others. 
There  is  a  Mrs.  R  *  *  *,  an  inhabitant  of  the 

small  town  of  B e,  who,  with  little  fortune, 

but  what  she  owes  to  her  daily  industry  ;  with 
a  family  to  provide  for,  and  without  having  had 
any  instructors  but  her  own  understanding  and 
goodnefs  of  heart,  is  unwearied  in  the  exercise 
of  benevolence.  She  gives  her  time,  her  money, 
and  risks  her  health,  in  the  service  of  the  un- 
fortunate !  That  there  are  such  characters  as 
Mrs.  R  *  *  *  *s,  it  is  a  blefsing  to  know.  In  her 
is  united  the  purest  spirit  of  benevolence,  with 
that  active  virtue,  which  our  general  knowledge 
of  mankind  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  existed 
only  in  the  imagination." 

"  In  Mrs.  R  *  *  *  's  situation  you  would  act 
exactly  as  she  does/' 

€i  I  shall  not  at  present  contest  this  point  witk 
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you.  My  wish  now  is  to  inspire  you  with  hope, 
and  let  me  again  afsure  you,  that  your  interest 
shall  be  ray  first  care." 

Constantia,  ever  ardent  in  her  feelings,  testi- 
-fied  her  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Almorne  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  but  declared  that  she  should  be 
unhappy  in  interrupting  the  exercise  of  that 
beneficence,  which  was  the  blefsing  of  so 
many. 

Mrs.  Almorne  said  she  hoped  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  convince  her,  that  attention  to  her 
interest  was  compatible  with  all  her  duties. 

<c  You  arc  not  to  be  told,  my  Constantia,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  how  dear  you  are  to  me, — doubly 
now  endeared  by  the  lofs  of  your  parents  ;  but 
you  have  many  other  claims  upon  me.  If  the 
ties  of  blood  are  to  be  regarded,  who  has  a  juster 
claim  to  Mr.  Almorne's  property  than  you,  un- 
lefs  you  think  the  right  of  primogeniture  gives 
.Hastings  a  better  title  ? — If  gratitude  can  have 
weight,  what  did  I  not  owe  to  your  Father  ! — . 
You  have,  also,  the  sad  claim  of  misfortune  ; 
while  your  personal  merit  convinces  me,  that 
enriching  you,  would  be  truly  promoting  the 
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welfare  of  others,  by  giving  you  the  power  of 
exercising  those  virtues  upon  which  the  happi- 

nefs  of  society  depends. And  were  you  even 

lefs  precious,  it  would  still  be  my  delight  to 
cherish  you,  for  the  sake  of  that  benign  spirit, 
who,  upon  his  death-bed,  committed  you  to  my 
care." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 
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hen  Mrs.  Almorae  was  the  next  day 
with  Constantia  alone,  she  told  her,  that  since 
the  lofs  she  had  sustained  by  Philip  was  un- 
known to  her  friends,  she  wished  it  to  remain 
concealed. 

"  It  will,"  said  she,  "  prevent  distrefs  to  your 
real  friends,  and  spare  you  the  pity  of  the  un- 
feeling, and  the  observations  of  the  curious.  It 
was  not  known  what  fortune  you  expected  from 
your  father,  and  you  will  still  be  supposed  in- 
dependent. Surrounded  as  you  are  by  affluent 
friends,  your  change  of  situation  will  not  ap- 
pear distressing,  except  from  a  cause  v,hich 
must  excite  the  truest  sympathy,  and  thus  you 
will  be  left  to  conduct  yourself  as  you  think 
proper,  without  inquiry  or  animadversion." 

M  I  should  be  glad,"  replied  Constantia,  "  t« 
Volume  V.  F 
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conceal  my  lofs,  were  it  only  upon  Philip's  ac- 
count ;  but  since  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
my  finances,  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  views  I  have 
taken  of  my  situation.', 

u  Speak  freely,  my  dear." 

M  I  have  already  told  you  how  willingly  I 
•should  be  indebted  to  you,  as  far  as  I  can  be  so 
without  injury  to  yourself,  or  others  ; — but  still 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  I  may  as  sud- 
denly  * 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne ; 
<l  we  may  be  separated,  before  I  have  time  to 
make  the  provision  for  you  that  I  wish." 

u  Nothing,"  said  Constantia,  recovering  her- 
self, "  can  ever  happen  to  me  more  unexpect- 
ed, than  what  has  already  befallen  me.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  I  should  have  thought  it  impofsible 
for  any  thing,  but  a  revolution  or  an  earthquake, 
to  reduce  me  so  suddenly,  while  a  single  wo- 
man, from  affluence  to  poverty.-r-It  becomes, 
therefore,  necefsary  to  be  prepared  for  every 
vicifsitude  of  fortune.  I  may  not  support  ad- 
versity as  I  could  wish,  but  I  shall  be  the  fitter 
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•or  it,  if  I  accustom  myself  to  think  of  it  fre- 

liicntly. In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  I 

lave  experienced  a  variety  of  distrefs.  In  the 
beginning,  misery  was  new,  and  I  fancied  the 
pain  I  felt  could  not  be  exceeded.  I  could  not, 
perhaps,  feel  more  acutely,  but  I  could  suffer 
more,  and  I  .have  been  taught  that  our  capacity 

For  suffering  is  great. The  last  blow  I  re- 

:eived  showed  me  that  a  free  indulgence  of  feei- 
ng was  no  longer  to  be  permitted  me.  There 
ire  occasions  on  which  feeling  must  be  suspend- 
ed, and  action  called  forth. While  pofsefsed 

of  fortune,  I  might  for  a  time,  allow  myself  to 
yield  to  affliction  ;  but,  deprived  of  that  sup- 
port, I  felt  that  firmnefs  was  necefsary,  and 
ihat  to  the  exertions  of  my  own  mind  I  must 

trust  for  independence. 1  knew,  it  was  true, 

that  in  you  I  had  still  an  inestimable  parent, 
and  in  Louisa,  a  most  invaluable  friend ;  but  it 
was  not  right  that  I  should  be  a  lifelefs  burden 
upon  either  of  you; — and,  as  I  have  said,  I 
might  lose  you,  as  I  have  done  others. — Lest, 
iherefore,  I  should  suffer  so  great  a  calamity,  I 
have  been  considering  by  what  means  I  could 
render  myself  as  independent  as  the  nature  of 
|my  situation  will  permit." 
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*'  It  is  right,  my  dear,  that  you  should  con- 
sider your  situation  in  every  point  of  view." 

u  In  the  event  then  of  a  separation  from  you, 
my  first  care  would  be  to  sink  my  little  money 
for  an  annuity;  but  upon  it  I  could  be  inde- 
pendent only  in  a  cottage.  If  I  mean  to  live  in 
society,  I  must  reside  with  some  friend,  and 
you  will  be  sensible,  that  I  could  not  have  a 
proper  home  in  the  houses  of  any  of  my  family. 
Sir  Robert  Horndon  is  not  parsimonious,  and  I 
believe  him  perfectly  sincere  in  the  offer  he  has 
made  me,  but  I  can  never  regard  or  esteem  him 
so  far  as  to  put  myself  under  obligation  to  him. 
His  temper,  though  improved,  will  never  be 
amiable,  and  now  that  my  father's  death  may  set 
him  at  liberty,  I  should  live  in  constant  dread  of 
him  relapsing  into  his  former  habits  •,  and  what 
would  be  very  painful,  I  should  be  conscious  of 
being  a  disagreeable  guest.  Although  he 
wishes  me  well^  he  could  not  be  happy  in  see- 
ing me  always  at  his  fireside,  nor  could  he  for- 
get what  I  have  thought  of  him,  or  the  advice 
I ■Jaave  given  his  wife." 

"  I  confefs  your  objections  to  his  house  ap- 
pear unanswerable." 
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•■  The  objections  to  the  houses  of  my  bro- 
thers are  yet  stronger.  Of  Hastings  and  Phi- 
lip, it  is  unnecefsary  to  speak  ;  but  dare  I  pro- 
mise that  Mifs  Alderton  will  not  be  the  wife  of 
Frederic  ?  When  the  all-powerful  influence  oi 
time  has  meliorated  his  affliction,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  she  will  again  exert  all  her  skill  to 
subject  him  to  her  power  ?  and  as  he  does  not 
implicate  her  in  the  faults  of  her  mother,  it 
seems  but  too  probable,  that  he  will  once  more 
become  the  victim  of  her  art." 

"•  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  will  ever 
listen  to  her  again,  but  as  it  is  uncertain,  we 
shall  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  may." 

"  With  her  then,  as  his  wife,  his  hou^e  must 
he  lost  to  me,  for  her  conduct  has  betrayed  ir- 
refragable proofs  of  a  bad  heart.  When  I  re- 
flect on  Sally  Cusliffe,  without  comparing  her 
with  Mrs.  Melfont  or  Mifs  Alderton,  my  reason, 
as  well  as  feelings*  determine  me  never  to  see 
her  5  but  when  I  contrast  her  with  them,  I  feel 
that  I  would  rather  be  her  servant,  than  their 
companion." 

"  Yet  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  your  pre- 
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ference  of  her,  would  appear  extraordinary  and 
unjustifiable." 

"  But  to  my  own,  Mifs  Alderton  appears  irt 
a  light,  that  would  prevent  my  even  receiving 
pecuniary  favours  from  Frederic,  if  she  were 
his  wife  *,  for  with  what  grace  could  I  take  from 
him,  if  I  could  not  treat  his  wife  with  the  con- 
sideration he  would  expect  :>} 

u  It  is  singular,  that  you  should  have  three 
brothers  and  a  sister,  who  from  one  cause  or 
other,  would  all,  I  believe,  be  happy  to  have 
you  with  them,  yet  with  none  of  them  could 

you  be  properly  situated." 

**  How  difficult  is  it  to  find  an  agreeable 
home  ? How  many  circumstances  imper- 
vious to  the  eye  of  another,  may  render  even 
the  houses  of  those  we  love  painful ! — But  since 
it  happens,  that  I  can  neither  reside  with  my 
near  relations,  nor  afford  to  live  alone  in  the 
society  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  the 
question  is  what  plan  of  life  I  should  adopt. 
In  absolute  retirement,  I  should  have  money 
sufficient  for  my  little  wants,  and  to  sorrow  and 
solitude  I  could  submit  j  but  not  to  idlcnefs. 
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Yet  how  am  I  to  find  employment  ?  As  a  single 
woman,  my  domestic  cares  could  afford  little 
occupation,  and  poverty  and  seclusion  would 
deprive  me  of  the  means  of  being  useful  to 

others. My    opinion  therefore    is,    that    I 

should  not  go  into  retirement,  but  adopt  some 
plan  of  life,  which  would  give  me  at  once  re- 
spectable employment,  and  the  meansof  improv- 
ing my  income :  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
labour,  but  should,  be  humiliated  to  the  dust  by 
uselefsnefs." 

w  I  am  not  surprised,  my  dear,  at  such  lan- 
guage from  you  -,  it  is  suited  to  the  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  the  dignity  of  your  character, 

and  the  force  of  your  mind, but  I  fear  the 

objects  you  have  in  view,  are  more  difficult  of 
attainment  than  you  suppose,  and  more  pain- 
ful in  pofsefsion,  than  you  imagine.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  employment,  by  which  wo- 
men of  your  rank  in  life,  can  improve  their  in- 
come, without  in  some  degree,  sinking  their 
station  :  at  least,  they  must  be  endowed  with 
rare  talents,  before  they  can  hope  to  do  other- 
wise. The  state  of  women  in  this  respect  is 
deplorable,  and  often  induces  them  to  form 
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matrimonial  connexions,  for  which  they^suiFcr 
first  reproach,  and  afterwards  misery." 

"  Is  there  not,  in  the  wide  field  of  creation, 
a  single  employment,  by  which  a  woman  of  or- 
dinary talents  in  my  station,  may  render  her- 
self respectable  and  independent  ?" 

"  Not  without  the  sacrifice  of  her  place  in 
society," 

•'  Let  me  then,  sacrifice  that  rank,  which 
cannot  avail  me,  and  substitute  in  its  stead,  oc- 
cupations that  may  reconcile  me  to  my  fate." 

"  With  your  character,  a  solitary,  insignifi- 
cant life,  would  indeed  be  dreadful,  but  is  it 
not  pofsible  that  you  may  marry  i" 

44  I  will  not  say  what  is  impofsible,  but  I  can 
never  think  of  marriage  as  a  means  of  relief. 
Though  I  could  forget  Valmonsor,  I  cannot  for- 
get, that  if  my  husband  prove  a  villain  or  a  rep- 
tile, I  have  no  resource/' 

"  None." 
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*{  I  think  I  know  something  of  myself,  and 
beHeve  that  I  should  prefer  the  poorest  cottage, 
the  coarsest  fare,  the  hardest  labour,  to  impri- 
sonment with  the  vicious  amidst  all  the  luxuries 
of  life.     I  could  never  be   a  tame   spectator  of 

vice. To  be  the  constant  a&ociate   of  the 

base, to  live  in  misery  and  restraint,  yet  be 

obliged  to  disenable  my  feelings  *,  to  be  forced 
to  act  the  part  of  a  friend,  while  my  heart  was 
swelling  with  indignation,— constrained,  per- 
haps, to  breaV  my  vows  at  the  altar,  or  become 
the  tool  of  wickednefs,  is  a  state,  which  I  shud- 
der even  to  think  of  ! 1  must  therefore,  seek 

some  other  means  of  securing  the  active  life  I 
risk. 

"  Happy  !  je  sons  of  busy  1 
"  Who  equal  to  the  bustling  si 

"  No  other  \icws  regard  ! 
"  Ev'n  when  the  wished  end's  ueny'd, 
"  Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  pi 

"  They  bring  their  own  reward  : 
"  Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandoned  wight, 

"  Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
"Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night, 

"  And  joylefa  morn  the  same.'' 

11  Were  not  my  hopes  for  you  much  bettor 
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than  your  own,  I  should  feel  much  pain  in  tel- 
ling you,  that  however  fit  you  may  be  for  the 
plan  you  propose,  it  is  impracticable,  without 
consequences,  which,  I  believe,  you  would  not 
risk.  Were  you  to  maintain  yourself  by  your 
own  industry,  however  laudable  the  mode, 
Lady  Horndon  and  Frederic  would  not  only 
suffer  severe  mortification,  but  reproach,  for  the 
world  would  believe  it  was  their  unkindnefs 
alone,  which  could  reduce  you  to  such  a  state." 

"  From  the  censure  of  the  world,  I  could: 
certainly  exculpate  them." 

"  Could  you  do  so  without  criminating  your- 
self ?  You  could  not  avow  your  real  motives  for 
not  residing  with  them,  and  the  more  justly  you 
represented  their  characters,  the  more  you 
would  bring  upon  yourself  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  obstinacy,  and  singularity.  No 
one  would  understand,  why  you  should  prefer 
a  painful  and  humiliating  situation  to  residence 
■with  them.  From  your  long  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Robert  Horndon,  some  might  imagine  you 
had  reasons  for  not  being  obliged  to  him,  but 
to  your  brother,  they  would  say,  what  objection 
could  you  pofsibly  have  ?" 
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"  It  should  always  be  supposed  that  there 
may  be  just  motives  of  conduct,  which  cannot 
be  known." 

"  But  this  is  seldom  considered.  Instead  of 
making  allowances  for  your  separation  from 
Lady  Homdon  and  Frederic,  numbers  would 
condemn  you  for  not  living  with  Mrs.  Melfont 
or  Sally  CuslifFe,  rather  than  toil  for  yourself. 
Both  these  women  will  probably  soon  after 
they  are  married,  be  partially  admitted  into 
company,  and  your  neglect  of  them,  even  while 
you  are  supposed  independent,  will  by  many  be 
termed  rigid  or  affected  virtue." 

••  I  must  do  then  what  I  disapprove  to  pre- 
serve the  esteem  of  the  world  ¥' 

"  If  you  would  not  be  censured,  you  must 
certainly  not  deviate  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life,  and  when  relations  are  concerned,  you 
must  both  suffer  and  sacrifice.  Had  you  no 
sister  cr  brothers,  your  working  cheerfully  for 
yourself,  rather  than  make  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage, or  be  a  burden  upon  your  friends,  would 
be  termed  true  greatnels  of  mind  ;  but  as  you 
are  situated,  it  would  be  deemed  so  odd,  that 

F6 
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few  persons  would  think  it  prudent  to  connect 
themselves  with  you  ;  so  much  is  it  in  the  pow- 
er of  fortune  to  give  a  colour  to  our  actions.*' 

"  How  discouraging  !" 

"  There  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  your 
wishes  ;  you  may  be  afsured  that  both  Hastings 
and  Philip  would  make  you  very  kind  offers, 
rather  than  you  should  act  as  you  propose  j  and 
the  more  they  offer,  the  more  would  you  be 
censured  for  pursuing  your  plan." 

"  To  them  I  must  never  be  indebted  ;  but  1 
feel  that  my  scheme  must  be  abandoned,  with- 
out daring  to  consider  what  may  be  the  alter- 
native. No  deprivations  would  wholly  over- 
come me,  were  I  in  a  situation  to  respect  my- 
self*, misery  itself,  with  noble  occupations, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  life  of  calm  insignifi- 
cance." 

"  How  much  my  anxiety  for  your  happinefs, 
increases  with  my  knowledge  of  your  character  !" 

"  What  do  I  not  owe  to  you,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, for  having  made  me  independent  of  the 
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vanities  of  life  ? — But  for  you,  I  should  now 
have  been  tortured  with  the  mortifications  of 
wounded  pride.     Had  I  children,  how  carefully  * 
would  I  instill  into  their  minds,  sentiments  that 
might  enable  them   to    sustain  with  firmnefs  4 
every  situation,  into  which  the  wheel  of  fortune  * 
could  throw  them  !"f 

"  Yet,  were  I  certain  of  your  leading  a  sin- 
gle life  in  obscurity,  I  should,  on  your  own  ac- 
count, regret,  your  not  having  had  that  common 
education,  which  would  allow  you  to  find  am- 
ple satisfaction  in  working  fringe,  playing  at 
cards,  and  talking  of  your  acquaintance  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  others,  I  rejoice  in  your  having 
been  made  rational,  as  the  mischief  which  may 
arije  from  the  folly  of  even  the  most  insignifi- 
cant female  is  incalculable. 

Of  this  you  have  a  proof  in  the  lofs  of  the 
Will,  since  from  the  circumstances  we  heard 
this  morning,  joined  to  the  misery  that  Doyley 
certainly  sulTers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he 
has  acted  in  opposition  to  his  own  feelings, 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife." 

"  It  seems  indeed  certain,  that  his  desire  to 
indulge  her  vanity  has  misled  him,  though  it  is 
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probable  that  she  did  not  know  the  sacrifice  he 
made  to  her,  for  she  is  a  good  woman,  though 
a  very  foolish  one." 

"  I  trust,  my  beloved  Constantia,  'that  your 
qualities  will  prove  equally  fortunate  for  your- 
self and  others,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  seeing  you  the  delight  of  that  society^ 
which  you  are  formed  to  adorn." 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 


Y. 


ou  have  friends,  Constantia,"  said  Mrs. 
Almorne  to  her  the  next  morning,  "  who,  if 
they  can  help  it,  will  not  allow  you  to  be  either 
idle  or  unhappy.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Es- 
mond Anson,  the  contents  of  which  are  for 
you." 

Upon  saying  this,  she  put  the  following  let- 
ter into  her  hand. 

«  To  Mrs.  Almorne. 

•  My  dear  Madam, 

'  Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  describe 
my  astonishment  and  concern,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  lofs  of  my  revered  friend's  Will. 
Since  the  moment  I  received  the  intelligence, 
it  has  engrofsed  my  thoughts* — but  I  shall  for- 
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bear  to  trouble  you  with  my  reflections,  25  the 
design  of  this  letter  is  not  to  aggravate,  but,  if 
pofsible,  to  lefsen  the  misfortune  to  Mifs  Orn- 
ville. 

1  If  any  thing  could  alleviate  my  concern  for 
the  event,  it  would  be  that  it  affords  me  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  the  interest  I  take  in  her 
happinefs,  and  the  veneration  I  have  for  the  me- 
mory of  my  mother.  Constantia  knows  how 
tenderly  she  was  beloved  by  her,  and  how  much 
I  'owe  her^  for  having  softened  the  last  years 
of  my  mother's  life.  On  her  death-bed,. she 
desired  that  I  would  always  consider  her  as  her 
daughter,  and  if  I  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  give  her  a  legal  claim  to  the  title,  that  I 
should  at  least  unceasingly  regard  her  as  a 
sister. 

*  After  knowing  this,  my  dear  Madam,  will 
she  not  permit  me  to  repair  the  lofs  she  has  sus- 
tained ?  Mr.  Anson  anxiously  wished  to  have 
this  satisfaction,  and  flattered  himself  that  she 
would  regard  him  as  a  parent  j  but  I  would  not 
relinquish  to  him  so  great  a  happinefs,  since  I  had 
claims  upon  her  far  superior  to  any  which  could 
arise  from  personal  merit.  Her  father  was  so 
truly  a  father  to  me,  that  I  feel  myself  doubly 
her  brother  *,-  nor  must  she  forget,  that  it  is  to 
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herself  I  owe  the  perfect  happinefs  I  now  en- 
joy. 

*  Thus  encouraged,  I  have  presumed  to  exe- 
cute a  deed  in  her  favour,  which  I  have  consign- 
ed to  the  care  of  her  brother  Frederic.  My  for- 
tune is  so  great,  that  she  cannot  fear  it  will  ex- 
pose me  to  the  least  inconvenience,  and  I  should 
suffer  the  severest  mortification,  if  she  could 
hesitate  to  oblige  me  from  any  other  cause. 

'  Mrs.  Arnvale  and  Mr.  Anson  are  well,  and 
we  all  wait  most  impatiently  your  permifsion  to 
come  to  Delvin  Lodge,  where  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  delight  of  seeing  Matilda  united  by 
friendship  to  the  woman,  whose  virtues  she  has 
been  so  desirous  of  emulating. 

I  ever  am,  with  the  most  perfect  esteem  and 
grateful  affection, 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 
London,  Feb.  2Mb*  Esmond  Anson. 


11  What  delight,"  said  Constants,  melting 
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into  tears  on  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  "  do  kind 
and  generous  actions  afford  ! — I  feel  myself  the 
happier  and  the  better  for  this  letter,  though  I 
cannot  accept  Sir  Esmond's  offer." 

u  Why  not  accept  of  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Almorne  5 
te  his  fortune  is  great,  and  you  may  truly  con- 
sider him  as  a  brother." 

"  Even  from  a  brother,  the  gift  would  be  too 
much  for  myself;  and  for  Valmonsor,  I  ought 
not  to  think  of  it.  Would  he  choose  to  take  so 
large  a  sum  from  a  man  on  whose  generosity 
he  has  no  claim  r" 

"  I  think  he  has  a  strong  one.  He  has  been 
from  childhood  the  chosen  friend  of  Sir  Es- 
mond, and  why  should  not  the  latter  give  a  por- 
tion of  that  wealth  of  which  he  has  so  much,  to 
remove  his  friend  from  a  miserable  to  a  happy 
state  ?  You  would  not  hesitate  to  say  he  should, 
did  not  the  general  selfishnefs  of  mankind  make 
such  benefactions  so  rare,  that  their  value  is 
over-rated.  You  will  tell  me  that  this  very  sel- 
fishnefs is  the  proof  of  their  merit, — and  I  grant 
that  it  renders  generosity  an  uncommon  virtue, 
but  we  must  not  appreciate  the  merit  of  good 
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actions,  by  contrasting  them  with  bad.  This 
mode  of  judging,  however,  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  money,  gives  pecuniary  favours,  al- 
most always,  a  stamp,  of  which  they  are  rarely 
deserving. 

I  have  seen  many  persons  sacrifice  their  health 
and  comfort  in  the  service  of  their  friends,  with- 
out being  thought  to  do  them  any  particular  fa- 
vour ;  while  a  pecuniary  gift  from  a  rich  man, 
who  had  more  money  than  he  had  any  occasion 
for,  would  be  esteemed  a  great  and  everlasting 
obligation. 

I  am  convinced  that  Sir  Esmond  would  find 
his  own  happinefs  promoted  by  that  of  his 
friend  ;  but  it  is  your  happinefs  which  he  has 
in  view  at  present,  and,  if  you  accept  his  ofTer, 
it  will  be  you,  not  Valmonsor,  who  will  be  oblig- 
ed to  him." 

"  Were  I  even  inclined  to  accept  of  it,  I  could 
not  with  propriety,  while  the  lofs  of  Lady  An- 
son's legacy  remains  unknown." 

"  Answer  him,  then,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  your  own  heart;  and  when  Valmonsor  ap- 
pears, it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
matter  farther." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
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'efore  Constantia  left  Ornville,  she  had  re- 
ceived a  most  affectionate  letter  from  Loai«r, 
inclosed  in  one  to  Mrs.  Almorne,  in  which  she 
requested  to  be  particularly  informed  how  Con- 
stantia was  ? 

Mrs.  Almorne  answered  her  letter  before  the 
lofs  of  the  Will  was  discovered,  and  when  she 
had  occasion  to  write  to  her  again,  in  comse*- 
quence  of  another  inquiry  from  her,  Constantia 
desired  that  she  might  not  be  informed  of  it. 
She  was  unwilling  to  disturb  unnecefsarily  the 
peace  of  her  friend,  and,  as  Mifs  Hargrave  was 
at  a  distance,  she  hoped  that  she  might  be  kept 
in  ignorance  till  the  period  of  her  return.  But 
Louisa  was  too  anxious  about  Constantia,  to  be 
satisfied  without  hearing  of  her  oftener  than  she 
could  ask  Mrs.  Almorne  to  write.  She  there- 
fore wrote  to  Mrs.  Finch,  the  old  housekeeper 
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at  Ornviile,  to  desire  th2t  she  would  give  her 
all  the  information  about  Mifs  Ornviile  in  her 
power,  and  by  her  she  was  informed  of  the  lofs 
of  the  Will,  and  of  the  family  having  left  the 
Abbey. 

The  intelligence  distrefsed  her  so  much,  that 
Tresilian  proposed  they  should  immediately  go 
to  Delvin  Lodge,  whither  they  accordingly 
went,  several  weeks  before  Constantia  had  any 
expectation  of  seeing  them. 

Their  meeting  was  very  affecting,  but  Louisa 
was  the  most  overcome  by  it,  for  Constantia 
was  anxious  to  supprefs  her  grief  in  the  presence 
of  her  friend. 

After  they  had  been  some  time  together,  Mrs. 
Almornc,  at  the  desire  of  Louisa,  withdrew 
with  her  to  another  apartment. 

Tresilian  was  no  sooner  alone  with  Constan- 
tia, than  looking  at  her  with  much  anxiety,  he 
said,  "  I  am  going,  Mifs  Ornviile,  to  put  your 
friendship  for  my  wife,  and  your  opinion  of  my- 
self to  the  test  -, — we  have  a  favour  to  request  of 
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you,  on  which  the  peace  of  Louisa,  and  conse- 
quently my  own  depends. 

"  I  may  then,"  replied  Constants,  "  almost 
promise  compliance,  without  knowing  what  it 
is ;  can  there  be  any  thing  I  would  not  do,  for 
friends  that  are  so  dear  to  me  ?" 

u  I  fear  there  may,  you  do  not  probably 
think  of  me  as  I  could  wish,  or  I  should  have 
no  doubt  of  your  compliance  *, — but  let  me  con- 
jure you  to  consider,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
complete  our  happinefs,  or,  by  refusing  our  re- 
quest, to  inflict  upon  us  real  sorrow  and  mor- 
tification." 

n  You  excite  my  surprise  and  curiosity," 
said  Constantia,  "  but  not  my  apprehension  j  I 
have  no  fear  of  refusing  any  request  of  yours, 
or,  at  least,  of  not  being  able  to  convince  you, 
that  to  inflict  sorrow  and  mortification  uponycu, 
would  be  to  render  myself  miserable." 

"  Deign  then  to  accept  the  fortune,  which 
Louisa  inherited  from  her  father.  Were  she 
unmarried,  it  would  be  her  first  wish  to  share 
it  with  you  •,  she  is  now  independent  of  it,  and 
cannot  employ  it  in  any  way  so  conducive  to 
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"her  happinefs,  as  by  compensating  to  you  for 
the  injustice  that  has  been  done  you." 

"  How,"  cried  Constantia,  with  the  strongest 
emotion,  "  can  I  ever  thank  you,  my  generous 
friends,  for  such  a  testimony  of  regard  !" 

u  There  is  but  one  way,"  replied  Tresilian, 
warmly,  "  comply  with  our  request,  without 
any  exprefsion  of  acknowledgment ;  it  will  be 
a  proof  of  your  eseem,  more  gratifying  to  us 
than  you  can  ever  know." 

"  But  if  your  generous  designs  in  my  favour 
should  be  more  than  my  situation  requires, 
would  you  have  me  take  advantage  of  your 
goodnefs  to  enrich  myself  unnecefsarily  ?" 

"  Pardon,  Louisa,  Madam,  for  having  made 
me  fully  acquainted  with  your  fituation  ;  she 
could  not  conceal  it,  from  the  distrefs  she  be- 
trayed on  the  first  knowledge  of  your  pecuniary 
lofs.  Truly,  as  I  had  sympathised  in  all  your 
afflictions,  yet  the  peculiar  grief  she  then  dis- 
covered, appeared  to  me  unaccountable,  since 
she  had  previously  informed  me  that  you  had 
property  independent  of  your  father.    I  endea- 
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voured  to  console  her  by  reflections,  which  only 
aggravated  her  concern,  and  led  her  at  length  to 
confefs  the  particular  cause  of  her  sorrow." 

u  Amiable  Louisa !" 

"  What  must  I  think  of  her,  to  whom  1ier 
virtues  are  new  ?  I  thought  tolerably  of  myself 
before  I  was  married, — before  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  her  angelic  qualities ;  but 
now,  I  am  only  pleased  with  myself  when  I 
imitate  her.  Shall  I  own,  that  the  proposal  I 
have  made,  was  first  suggested  by  me,  not  solely 
from  concern  for  your  happinefs,  but  from 
anxiety  to  anticipate  her  wishes  ?  Had  you  seen 
the  effect  it  produced,  you  would  know,  that  I 
must  ever  consider  that  moment  as  the  most 
precious  of  my  life." 

For  some  time  Constantia  and  Tresilian  were 
both  silent. 

u  Will  you  now,  Mifs  Ornville,"  resumed  he, 
*'  can  you  refuse  to  gratify  our  wishes  ?  You, 
who  were  the  sole  support  of  Louisa  in  all  her 
afflictions,  will  you  at  last  leave  her  a  prey  to 
regret?" 
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u  Inability  to  speak,"  said  Constantia,  "  has 
kept  me  silent,  or  I  should  sooner  have  informed 
you,  that  however  great  my  inclination  to  be 
indebted  to  you  is,  the  kindnefs  of  another  has 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
request." 

M  We  know,"  answered  Tresilian,  eagerly, 
€<  that  Mrs.  Almorne  will  do  every  thing  for 
you  that  she  pofsibly  can,  but  it  would  require 
years  of  painful  parsimony,  to  enable  her  to  do 
what  she  could  wish.'' 

u  It  is  not  Mrs.  Almorne  to  whom  I  allude  ; 
I  am  aware  of  her  situation  ; — but  read  this," 
continued  she,  taking  Sir  Esmond's  letter  from 
her  pocket  book,  "  and  you  will  see  how  rich  I 

am  in  friends." 

"  It  shows  you,"  resumed  she,  as  soon  as  he 
had  perused  it,  "  that  I  could  not  avail  myself 
of  your  kindnefs  without  acting  unjustly  to  Sir 
Esmond,  but  be  afsured  that  there  is  no  person, 
Mrs.  Almorne  not  excepted,  to  whom  I  should 
more  willingly  be  obliged  than  to  you  zvA 
Louisa." 

Volume  V.  G 
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il  I  am  grieved  that  I  cannot  justly  oppose 
your  preference  of  Sir  Esmond  ;  I  am  sensible 
of  his  superior  claims,  though  I  shall  ever  re- 
gret that  Louisa  and  I  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  promote  your  happinefs." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  friend, — you 
promote  it  greatly ;  the  remembrance  of  your 
kindnefs  will  dwell  in  my  heart,  and  be  a  source 
of  joy  to  me  in  every  situation.  I  should  tell 
you  also,  that  though  I  cannot  accept  your  offer, 
I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  accept  Sir 
Esmond's  :  while  Mrs  Almorne  lives,  my  per- 
sonal wants  will  be  amply  supplied  by  her,  and 
it  is  very  pofsibie,  that  I  may  never  have  occa- 
sion for  more." 

"  Louisa  entertains  very  different  expecta- 


*s  Although  they  were  just,  I  am  still  unde- 
termined how  I  ought  to  act.  But  this  is  an 
embarrafsing  subject  ;  I  am  far  from  regret. 

rmation  she  lias  given  you,  yet  I  feel 
ashr-.med  of  appearing  to  cherish  expectations  of 
a  man,  who  never  declared  any  affection  for 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


i-N  seeing  the  happinefs  of  Tresilian  and  Louisa, 
Constantia  felt  the  first  dawn  of  joy  she  had  ex- 
perienced, since  her  separation  from  them. 
They  pafsed  several  days  at  Delvin  Lodge,  be- 
fore they  went  to  Tresilian  Vale,  where,  for 
some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  be  much  en- 
gaged in  receiving  and  returning  visits, 

Constantia  was  now,  also,  under  the  necefsi- 
ty  of  employing  herself  in  the  same  manner, 
which  she  found  very  painful.  The  meeting 
with  persons,  who  regarded  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, aggravated  her  grief,  while,  with  too  many 
others,  she  was  obliged  to  act  the  tiresome  part 
of  an  automaton. 

Every  minute,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tresilian  could  spare  from  other  engagements, 
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they  pafsed  at  Delvin  Lodge,  and  always  with 
advantage  to  Constantia,  who,  afraid  of  poison- 
ing their  happinefs  by  her  sadnefs,  exerted  her- 
self in  their  presence  to  a  degree,  that  lefsened 
for  a  moment  the  gloom  of  her  mind. 

In  this  way  several  weeks  elapsed,  and  Mrs. 
Almorne  hoped  her  spirits  were  recovering  ; 
but  though  in  company  she  seemed  lefs  unhap- 
ry,  her  sorrow  in  private  was  undiminished. 

The  spring  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
weather  was  fine,  but  the  heart  of  Constantia 
sunk  at  the  appearance  of  a  bright  morning,  and 
she  sighed  for  the  gloomy  days  of  November, 
as  more  congenial  to  her  tone  of  mind. 

Miserable  and  restlefs,  she  often  wandered 
alone  from  place  to  place,  in  hopes  of  relief,  but 
every  object  she  saw,  spoke  to  her  the  language 

of  sorrow. The  bloom  of  opening  flow 

the  music  of  the  birds,  and  splendour  of 
sun,  gave  the  deepest  shade  to  her  melancholy, 
by  the  painful  contrast  they  presented  to  her 
feelings  \  and  by  recalling,  with  bitter  poignan- 
cy  to  her  remembrance,    the  days    of   od 

springs. When  she  thought  of  her  mother, 
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she  would  often  retire  to  a  sequestered  spot, 

and  weep  bitterly. For  her  father,  she  could 

seldom  weep. — Her  heart  bled  at  the  recollec- 
tion,— and  the  idea  of  him  was  so  interwoven 
with  every  thing  that  was  pleasing  or  animated 
in  nature, — with  all  that  was  just  and  admirable, 
that  she  could  hardly  believe  he  was  no  more  ! 

Ail  was  dark  and  desolate  !— "With  an* 

guish  she  repeated, 

"  When  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ! 

"  O  !  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  gloom  of  the  grave!'4 


One  morning  she  was  sitting  silently  with 
Mrs.  Almorne,  when  a  servant  came  into  the 
room  with  two  letters. 

"  From  Frederic  and  Sir  Esmond,"  said  Mrs. 
Almorne,  casting  her  eye  on  the  superscriptions, 
and  was  proceeding  to  open  them,  when  hap- 
pening to  look  at  Constantia,  she  saw  her  pale 
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as  death,     She  immediately  threw  them  down, 
and  in  the  kindest  accents  asked,  if  she  was  ill  ? 

"  Not  ill,"  answered  Constantia ;-— "  I  am  al- 
ways thus  affected  on  the  arrival  of  letters;  I 
am  continually  in  dread  of  what  I  may  hear." 

"  Is  it  for  Valmonsor,  you  fear  ?" 

"  I  am  not  without  fears  for  him,  but  I  trem- 
ble also  for  Frederic  and  Hastings." 

"  My  letters  appear  to  be  so  short,  said  Mrs. 
Almorne,  "  that  they  can  contain  nothing  dis- 
agreeable.'' 

She  then  opened  them,  and,  .cad  them, 

gave  them  to  Constant!  -,  "  Frederic's 

is  only  a  kind  inquiry  about  you,   and  Sir  Es- 
mond's, a  few  lines  to  tell  me  that  busing 
detain  him  in  town  till  June.     I  wrote  to  him 
the  other  day,  that  we  should  now  be  glad  to 
see  him  ;  but,  on  your  account,  I  am  p 
with  the  delay." 

«<  My  grief  would  ill  accord  with  his  joy," 
replied  Constantia  ; — "  so  ill,  indeed,  that  I 
should  wish  to  avoid  meeting  him  in  June,  if 
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you  would  not  diapproves  of  a  scheme  I  have 
been  thinking  of." 

«  It  is  ?» 

"  To  leave  Kent,  and  go  into  retirement  for 
a  time.  My  motives  are  strong  and  various. 
Lady  Anson  must  involve  you  in  a  crowd  of 
gay  company  during  the  summer,  and  I  should 
either  greatly  damp  her  satisfaction,  or  be  oblig- 
ed to  afsume  a  disguise,  that  would  be  very 
painful,  and  scarcely  right.  Should  I  so  soon 
appear  forgetful  of  those  I  have  lost,  or  see  with- 
out exquisite  pain,  such  characters  as  Hastings 
and  Sally  Cusliffe  in  their  place  ?" 

"  I  hope  they  will  not  be  here  soon  ;  he  will 
wait  till  recent  events  are  a  little  forgotten,  be- 
fore he  marries." 

u  That  is  precarious,  and  I  shall  live  in  con- 
stant terror  both  for  him  and  Frederic.  I  can- 
not expect  that  Mifs  Alderton  will  not,  in  the 
course  of   the  summer,   renew  her  machina- 


"  Are  you  not,  my  dear,  anticipating  evil  ? 
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it  must  be  very  long  before  Frederic  is  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  think  of  her." 

"  If  left  to  himself,  he  never  would  ;  but  what 
may  not  powerful  arts  accomplish  ?  and  his  hav- 
ing been  twice  deceived,  shows  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  impose  upon  him." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  easier  to  impose 
upon  him  than  the  generality  of  men,  but  as  he 
was  not  deceived  in  Lydia's  affection  for  him, 
he  will  the  more  readily  believe  in  Mifs  Alder- 
ton's,  whose  arts  have  probably  been  very  skil- 
ful. And  do  we  not  daily  see  men  of  the  first 
parts,  duped  by  the  silliest  women  j  even  by 
those  whose  public  conduct  might  be  a  security 
against  all  respect  for  them  r" 

"  What  would  I  not  suffer  to  preserve 
Frederic  from  Mifs  Alderton  !  not  only  from 
regard  to  his  happinefs,  but  to  his  character. 
You  say  that  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
similar  to  the  persons  we  live  with,  even  when 
we  have  no  attachment  to  them." 

"  It  is  true  ;  I  have  seen  respectable  people 
almost  transformed  in  this  way.    They  are  gra- 
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dually,  and  imperceptibly  altered,  as  constant 
friction  at  length  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
hardest  substances." 

"  Time  may  enable  me  to  think  of  the  fate  of 
all  my  brothers  with  greater  firmnefs,  but  at 
present,  I  wish  to  remove  to  some  quiet  abode, 
where  I  shall  not  only  escape  the  evils  I  dread, 
but  accustom  myself  to  those  deprivations, 
which  sooner  or  later  I  may  be  compelled  to 
suffer.  I  believe  myself  fully  capable  of  relin- 
quishing them  without  mortification,  but  not 
perhaps  without  inconvenience.  Let  me  try 
what  it  is  to  live  without  equipage,  without 
servants,  or  any  of  the  luxuries  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  ;— -without  even  society  ;  give 
me  only  simple  necessaries,  and  books.  I  shall 
lament  my  absence  from  you  and  Louisa,  but  I 
may  perhaps  be  better,  and  wiser,  during  life, 
for  the  trial  I  propose." 

iS  Where  would  you  retire  to  ?*' 

"  I  should  wish  to  become  a  lodger  in  the 
family  of  some  respectable  country  clergyman, 
where  Icould  have  protection,  retirement,  and 
freedom  to  act  as  I  thought  proper." 
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"  Have  you  no  fear  of  solitude  ?" 

<{  Lefs  than  of  remaining  in  Kent." 

"  Many  talk  in  praise  of  solitude  without 

meaning  more  than  retirement  with  one  or  two 

5,  but  the  life  of    a  hermit,    few    can 


"  I  should  not  wish  to  avoid  the  society  of 
such  strangers,  as  might  accidentally  fall  in 
my  way." 

<l  Still  the  trial  would  be  too  severe.  If  you 
have  distrefses  here,  you  have  also  consolations, 
but  how  can  I  suppose  a  young  woman  like 
you,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  all  the  joys 
of  society, — to  almost  every  blefsing  of  life,  can 
be  able  to  support  so  great,  so  instantaneous  a 
change  ?" 

"  Were  I  more  fit  for  it,  I  should  lefs  desire 

it,  but  it  is  a  lefson  I  require,  and   may  not 

again  have  an  opportunity  for.     I  should  not 

have  resolution  to  leave   you,  if  I  could 

remain  in  Kent  with  any  tranquillity." 

Go 
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"  You  are  too  sad  to  be  alone." 

"  I  shall  remember  the  companions  Louisa 
had  at  Oak  Hill,  and  be  thankful.  My  home 
will  be  a  place  of  rest ;  my  time,  my  society, 
my  conduct,  will  all  be  in  my  own  power." 

u  You  begin  to  overcome  my  objections." 

a  Do  not  fear  for  me,  my  dear  Madam ; 
books  and  memory  will  supply  me  with  trea- 
sures. 

w  Yet  if  you  should  sink  under  the  retro- 
spec  t?" 

"  I  must  suffer,  but  if  I  have  reflection,  I  can- 
not sink,  for  I  shall  remember  the  innumerable 
calamities  which  are  nobly  sustained  by  thou- 
sands.  It  is  in  solitude  I  shall  best  know  my 

own  weight,  and  acquire  that  strength  of  mind, 
which  is  a  guide  in  prosperity,  and  a  support 
in  adversity.  The  firmnefs  arising  from  con- 
scious rectitude,  and  contempt  of  little  objects, 
will  sustain  the  mind  in  very  trying  circum- 
stances, though  the  heart  may  suffer  severely.  I 
may  never  attain  the  point  1  aim  at,  but  I  shall 
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approach  nearer  by  making  the  attempt.  The 
answer  of  Medea,  when  her  confidant  asks, 
what  she  has  to  support  her  against  so  many- 
enemies,  is  for  ever  in  my  mind.  '  Myself/  re- 
plies she  ;  '  myself  I  say,  and  it  is  enough.' " 

"  I  can  no  longer,  my  dear,  oppose  your 
wishes  ;  it  is  right  they  should  be  indulged, 
since  you  can  quit  your  retirement  as  soon  as 
you  please." 

if  You  relieve  me  from  a  load  of  anxiety." 

"  I  shall  suffer  extremely  from  the  lofs  of 
you,  but  I  cannot  prefer  my  interest  to  yours. 
Have  you  fixed  on  a  place  of  retirement  ?" 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  remote  to  avoid  meeting 
with  acquaintance,  but  otherwise  have  no  choice. 
Where  would  you  approve  of  my  going  ?" 

"  To  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  There  is  a 
respectable  old  couple,  friends  of  mine,  of  the 
name  of  Delme,  who  reside  at  a  beautiful  place 
hi  Cumberland  called  Silver  Mofs.  There  you 
will  be  in  every  respect  to  your  wish,  and  they 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  accommodate  you, 
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and  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render 
your  abode  agreeable.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  be  one  of  their  family,  unlefsyou  desire 
it ;  but  you  will  lodge  with  them,  and  can 
otherwise  do  as  you  think  proper.  Their  ser- 
vants, however,  will  be  yours,  and  you  shall 
have  my  old  Stanbury  for  your  personal  at- 
tendant " 

"  With  such  a  family,  I  can  have  no  occasion 
for  a  servant  of  my  own,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  my  plan." 

u  Do  not  employ  her  then,  but  permit  her  to 
reside  in  the  house  with  you  for  my  satisfaction*" 

"  You  have  endeavoured  to  make  me  inde- 
pendent, and  now  is  the  time  to  practise  your 
lefsons.  When  you  and  my  father  were  so 
anxious  that  I  should  be  skilled  in  housewifery, 
I  little  thought  the  day  would  come,  that  I 
should  rejoice  I  could  be  my  own  servant  in 
every  capacity  1" 


«*      <c  You  can  hardly  reflect  on   the  viciflitudes 

of  life,  without  seeing  the  advantage  of  such  an 

f     education  \  but  in  every  view  it  is  proper,  for 
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K  no  prosperity  should  exempt  a  woman  from 
perfect  knowledge  of,  and  strict  attention  to  do- 
mestic concerns 

Leave  your  plan  now,  entirely  to  my  care  ; 
I  shall  manage  it  to  your  satisfaction." 


"  One  difficulty  yet  remains, — the  leaving 
Lady  Anson." 

i(  She  will  lament,  but  will  excuse  your  de- 
parture. Trust  your  interest  with  her  to  me. 
— To  your  acquaintance,  I  shall  only  say  that 
you  are  with  some  friends  of  mine,  as  you 
wished  to  leave  Kent  for  a  while,  which  will  be 
easily  understood." 
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CHAPTER    XXL 


X  he  prospect  of  pafsing  some  time  in  re- 
tirement, had  much  effect  in  tranquillizing  the 
mind  of  Constantia,  and  the  strong  exprefsion 
of  anxiety  which  had  lately  marked  her  coun- 
tenance, now  softened  into  a  placid,  though 
deep  melancholy. 

As  Mrs  Almorne  knew  that  nothing  could 
tend  to  soften  her  unhappinefs  more,  than  be- 
ing relieved  from  her  fears  about  Frederic,  and 
as  she  was  herself  very  anxious  to  hear  of  him, 
she  wrote  privately  to  Mr  Hanway  to  inquire 
how  he  was,  and  if  any  circumstance  had  oc- 
curred which  could  excite  apprehension  of  his 
connexion  with  Mifs  Alderton,  being  some  day 
renewed.  She  desired  him  to  inclose  his  answer 
to  Mrs.  Tresilian,  if  it  was  unfavourable  to  her 
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wishes,  that  Mifs  Ornville  might  be  spared  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr  Hanway  did  not  allow  her  to  remain  long 
in  uncertainty.  In  a  few  clays,  she  received 
from  him  the  following  letter  under  cover  to 
Mrs  Tresilian. 

1  To  Mrs.  Almorne. 

c  Your  letter  of  the  29th  of  April,  my  dear 
Madam,  is  the  only  one  I  ever  received  from 
you  with  regret,  as  it  obliges  me  to  give  you 
intelligence,  which  is  not  so  agreeable  as  I  could 
wish. 

*  I  had  hoped  that  our  friend  had  for  ever 
escaped  the  power  of  Mifs  Alderton,  but  that 
her  influence  over  him  may  not  be  renewed,  I 
now  dare  not  expect. 

*  Upon  his  return  to  town  from  Kent,  he 
asked  her  brother,  in  my  presence,  how  she 
was,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  her  wel- 
fare, but  said  nothing  more. About  a  fort- 
night ago,  he  came  to  me  in  great  agitation, 
with  a  letter  from  her  in  his  hand,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  her  twice.' 

"  A  few  days  ago,"  said  he,  "  as  I  was  tak> 
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ing  a  walk,  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me  ;  upon 
which  I  instantly  turned,  and  flew  from  her 
with  ail  the  expedition  I  could.  Yesterday,  she 
appeared  again  suddenly  before  me,  when  I  was 
so  near  that  I  could  hardly  avoid  her,  and  see- 
ing that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me,  I  resolved 
to  endure  the  pain  of  a  meeting,  that  it  might 
be  the  last. 

She  addrefsed  me  first,  but  I  was  in  so  per- 
turbed a  state,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  she 
said. — In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  I  was  able 
to  tell  her,  that  I  had  suffered  much  since  we 
parted,  and  wished  to  have  been  more  recover- 
ed from  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  me, 
before  we  had  met. — She  said,  my  misfortunes 
had  affected  her  to  a  degree,  which  it  was  im- 
pofsible  to  exprefs,  and  that  she  should  ever  be 
wretched  in  having  had  a  share,  however  inno- 
cently, in  occasioning  me  any  distrefs. — She  la- 
mented excefsively  the  conduct  of  her  mother, 
but  added,  that  she  could  not  help  remembering 
it  had  proceeded  from  too  much  anxiety  for  her 
daughter. 

She  was  extremely  afTected,  and  I  was  so 
much  overcome,  that  I  could  not  say  what  I 
wished. — I  told  her  that  I  was  wholly  unable  to. 
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speak  of  past  events,  and,  after  exprefsing  my 
concern  for  her,  in  a  very  hu-rried  manner,  I 
left  her  abruptly. 

This  morning-,  she  sent  me  a  letter,  which  I 
have  brought,  with  my  answer,  for  your  perusal, 
as  I  will  do  nothing  without  your  knowledge." 

*  He  then  put  both  letters  into  my  hand,  the 
contents  of  which  I  shall  give  you,  as  exactly 
as  I  can  remember. 

'  She  began  by  saying,  that  though  it  was  so 
shocking  to  him  to  see  her,  she  hoped  a  letter 
would  be  lefs  painful,  and  that  she  could  not 
reprefs  the  anxiety  she  felt  to  request  his  for- 
givenefs  for  having  accosted  him,  upon  their 
accidental  meeting  the  preceding  day.  It  was 
owing,  she  said,  to  an  almost  insupportable  so- 
licitude to  exprefs  to  him,  once  in  her  life,  the 
regret  and  misery  she  had  suffered  upon  his  ac- 
count. That  she  should  never  cease  to  lament 
his  woes,  and  that  her  own  health  and  life  would 
probably  fall  victims  to  them,  which  she  should 
think  a  just,  but  far  from  availing  atonement. 
That  it  should  be  her  constant  prayer,  as  long 
as  she  lived,  to  hear  of  his  welfare,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  restoration  of  his  peace  ; — her  ad- 
miration of  him  hourly  increased,  while  she  felt 
that  her  affection  for  him  could  never  die, — but 
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that  she  should  now  take  leave  of  him  for  ever, 
as  it  was  impofsible  that  he  could  see  her  mo- 
ther or  her  again,  without  horror. 

'  Her  letter  was  so  pathetically  written,  that 
had  I  not  been  steeled  against  her,  it  would  have- 
affected  me.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  it  touch- 
ed my  young  friend,  and  produced  an  answer, 
which  I  lament. 

*  He  told  her  that  she  was  greatly  mistaken  in 
supposing  his  peace  could  be  restored  if  she  con- 
tinued a  sufferer  upon  his  account  j  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  distrefs  he  had  occasioned  her,  was 
not  one  of  the  least  evils  he  had  endured  ;  he 
was  far  from  implicating  her  in  the  conduct  of 
her  mother,  and  should  feel  it  a  real  consolation, 
ifit  could  be  in  his  power  to  promote  her  com- 
fort. He  said  that  he  should  always  be  deeply 
interested  in  her  fate,  but  that  he  did  not  expect 
he  should  ever  recover  such  tranquillity,  as 
would  permit  him  to  offer  her  his  hand.  For 
her  sake,  therefore,  he  must  wish,  that  she 
should  cease  to  remember  him, — but  if,  con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  he  should  yet  recover 
some  firmnefs,  and  she  should  continue  to  ho- 
nour him  with  her  regard,  and  feel  no  reluctance 
to  uniting  herself  to  a  broken  spirit,  it  would 
then  be  his  earnest  endeavour  to  promote  her 
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Iiapplnefs. — At  present,  he  could  not  give  her 
a  greater  proof  of  his  regard,  than  by  ardently- 
wishing  that  she  might  forget  he  existed. 

*  I  considered  this  letter  as  giving  such  en- 
couragement to  her  designs,  that  I  was  strongly- 
tempted  to  object  to  it,  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion restrained  me.  I  saw  that  the  sending  it 
would  be  a  great  consolation  to  him,  while  the 
rousing  suspicions  to  her  disadvantage,  since  I 
had  only  suspicions  to  urge,  might  aggravate  his 
misery  for  the  fate  of  his  wife,  without  rescuing 
him  from  Mifs  Alderton.  I  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  better  to  let  him  send  the  letter, 
since  it  must  be  some  time  before  she  could 
again  attempt  to  renew  their  intercourse. 

'  I  do  not  think  their  meeting  was  accidental 
on  her  part,  as  her  brother  knows  that  he  fre- 
quently takes  a  walk  alone,  in  the  place  where 
they  met.  She  probably  thought  his  wife  had 
been  so  long  dead,  that  she  might  venture  to 
see  him  without  shocking  his  feelings  too  much, 
and  feared  that  longer  separation  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  her  interest.  She  has  succeeded,  I 
fear,  in  increasing  his  concern  for  her,  and  has 
drawn  from  him  acknowledgments  that  he  will 
think  obligatory ;  which,  if  he  should  be  too 
slow  in  remembering,  she  will  remind  him  of 
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by  more  and  more  accidental  meetings,  till  she 
finally  accomplishes  her  purpose. — Is  there  no 
way  to  save  him  ? — I  wish  anxiously  for  your 
advice. 

s  I  once  hoped  that  the  resentment  he  exprefsed 
at  her  mother,  and  the  grief  he  has  shown  for 
his  wife,  would  have  prevented  her  wishing  to 
recall  him  5  but  the  advantages  which  Mrs. 
Ornville's  death  have  opened  to  her  view,  out- 
weigh the  objections  it  has  raised  ;  the  latter  she 
may  hope  to  overcome  ;  the  former  are  lasting 
and  great. 

*  Kis  melancholy  could  hardly  admit  of  in- 
crease, yet,  since  their  meeting,  it  has  afsumed 
-a  new  aspect,  and  I  fear  that  he  suffers  a  very 
painful  conflict.' 

"  It  is  strange  !"  said  he,  after  I  had  perused 
her  letter,  "  of  what  various  and  complicated 
sensations,  the  human  heart  is  susceptible  !  I 
felt  horror  at  the  sight  of  Mifs  Alderton,  at  the 
very  moment  I  was  sensible  she  pofsefsed  a 
powerful  influence  over  my  affections. — Our 
meeting  was  most  unfortunate  !  it  has  deranged 
me  dreadfully.  I  am  never  a  moment  well,  but 
when  immersed  in  occupations,  that  banish  all 
remembrance  of  myself.  If  I  think  of  Mrs. 
Alderton,  it  is  with  increased  indignation.    I 
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can  now  see,  that  her  conduct  was  altogether 
selfish  and  base. — She  led  me  by  artful  degrees 
to  the  fatal  step  she  wished,  and  though  I  was 
at  last  bent  on  it  myself,  still  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  so  cautiously,  as  would 
permit  my  retreating  with  safety,  if  I  found  that 
I  ought  not  to  persevere :  her  cruelty  baffled 
my  design,  and  plunged  me  in  irremediable 
wretched  nefs  !" 

'  Had  I  not,  my  dear  Madam,  been  previously 
an  enemy  to  voluntary  divorces,  Ornville's  fate 
would  have  decided  me  against  them.  Were 
they  permitted,  what  myriads  of  male  and  fe- 
male Aldertons  would  appear  to  overwhelm 
mankind  in  misery  ! — But  what  do  I  say  ? 
Are  they  not  partially  allowed  when  an  adul- 
terefs  is  permitted  to  marry  her  seducer  ?  When 
encouragement  is    thus   given  to  separations, 

:  have  for  their  object,  only  the  inch1.' 
of  pafsion  ! — The  prevalence  of  sue', 
has  rendered  them  lefs  offensive  to  the  public. 
The  seduction  of  a  wife  is  a  e.    It 

3  the  indignation  of  a  few  for  a  moment, 
but  is  soon  forgotren,  and  its  consequences,  in- 

^m  known. — During  r.he  A 
can  war,  my  b  -  :hip  a 

soldier  can   sustain  ; — his  c  1  was  the 
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hope  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
When  he  did  return,  and  found  that  his  wife 
had  been  seduced,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
but  it  was  known  only  to  myself. 

'  Suicide  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  a 
wife's  infidelity,  but  frequently  have  I  seen  it 
occasion  a  state  of  concealed  and  lingering  mi- 
sery, in  which  whole  families  were  involved. 
A  Frederic  or  a  Lydia  suffer  or  die,  without 
the  cause  being  even  suspected  except  by  a  few. 

*  I  am,  with  the  highest  esteem, 
'  Dear  Madam, 

*  Your  most  faithful  friend, 
London,  May  3.  *  E.  Hanway.' 


This  letter  destroyed  the  hopes  which  Mrs. 
Almorne  had  ventured  to  indulge  of  Frederic's 
deliverance,  and  made  her  the  more  approve  of 
Constantia's  removal  to  a  distance,  where  she 
could  hear  nothing  of  him,  except  what  she 
4 
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thought  proper  to  tell  her.  Time  might  enable 
her  to  bear  the  trial  that  too  probably  awaited 
her  with  regard  to  him,  with  more  firmnefs 
than  she  could  now  do  ;  at  all  events,  she  would 
by  absence,  be  spared  much  fruitlefs  and  pre- 
mature anxiety. 

But  Mrs.  Almorae  had  a  still  stronger  motive 
for  being  pleased  with  Constantia's  departure. 
By  a  letter  from  Frederic,  she  was  informed 
that  Hastings  meant  to  be  at  Ornville  in  June, 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  first 
visits  of  his  neighbours,  it  was  his  intention  to 
marry  Sally  Cusliffe,  ami  bring  her  to  the  Abbey, 

The  story  of  the  Will,  not  having  been  talked 
of  by  the  family,  had  made  little  noise,  and  was 
no  longer  thought  of  even  by  those  who  knew 
it.  Sir  Robert  Horndon  and  Mr.  Edgeworth 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information 
from  Doyiey,  who  now  really  appeared  to  be 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  but  continued  so 
obstinately  silent,  that  no  discovery  was  to  be 
expected  from  him,  unlefs  the  nearer  approaches 
of  death  should  produce  it. 

No  compensation  had  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Volume  V.  H 
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legatees  by  Sir  Hastings,  but  he  had  desired 
Frederic  to  let  Mrs.  Almorne  know  that  he  on- 
ly delayed  it  till  his  arrival  at  Ornville,  when  he 
meant  to  have  a  conference  with  her  upon  the 
subject. 

Before  this  conference,  Mrs.  Almorne  resolv- 
ed that  Constantia  should  be  in  Cumberland. 
She  had  written  to  Mrs.  Delme,  and  received  a 
most  satisfactory  answer,  and  she  now  en- 
deavoured to  busy  the  mind  of  Constantia  with 
preparations  for  her  journey.  She  made  her 
select  from  her  library  the  books  she  wished  to 
have  with  her,  which  were  immediately  sent  to 
Silver-Mofs,  that  they  might  be  in  her  power  as 
soon  as  she  arrived  ;  and  she  proposed  that  she 
should  not  go  directly  from  Delvin  Lodge  to 
Cumberland,  but  pafs  a  week,  on  her  way 
thither,  at  East-Green,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Sealy,  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Almome's,  whither  she  would 
accompany  her. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


o 


n  the  eighteenth  of  May,  Mrs.  Almorne 
and  Constantia  left  Delvin  Lodge,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tresilian.  The  two  first  days 
of  their  journey,  they  travelled  slowly,  but  on 
the  third,  after  separating  from  Tresilian  and 
Louisa,  they  proceeded  rapidly,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  East  Green  in  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sealy,  who  had  been  apprised 
of  their  coming,  gave  them  a  reception  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing.  Mrs.  Almorne  had 
given  Constantia  the  most  favourable  imprefsions 
of  them,  which  their  behaviour  now  confirmed, 
while  the  peace  and  harmony,  which  reigned  in 
their  family*  made  her  feel,  that  to  see  such 
harmony,  was  in  some  measure  to  be  inspired 
with  it. 
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The  amiable  solicitude  of  the  whole  family  to 
soften  the  visible  melancholy  of  Constantia, 
made  her  exert  herself  to  conceal  it,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  dwelling  on  the  thoughts  of 
her  approaching  separation  from  Mrs.  Almorne. 

She  tried  to  forget  her  cares  in  contemplat- 
ing the  domestic  felicity  she  saw,  but  some- 
times it  had  a  contrary  effect.  Never,  thought 
she,  will  it  be  my  fate  to  diffuse  happinefs  on 
all  around  me,  like  Mrs.  Sealy  ! — Never  shall  I, 
like  her,  be  the  companion  of  a  man,  whose  so- 
ciety would  be  a  consolation  tinder  any  misfor- 
tune ; — nor  shall  I  ever  be  the  mother  of  a  group 
of  sweet  and  innocent  beings,  from  whom  a 
single  look  would  repay  a  world  of  cares  1 

"When  the  week  had  elapsed,  which  Mrs. 
Almorne  and  Constantia  had  destined  for  their 
stay  at  East  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sealy  ear- 
nestly requested  them  to  prolong  their  visit, 
but  Mrs.  Almorne  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Delvin  Lodge,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Anson,  and  Constantia  was  anxious  to  be  at 
Sflver-Mofs. 

The  night  before  their  departure,  Mrs.  Al~ 
morne  told  Constantia,  that  she  had  no  fe*r  that 
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her  absence  from  Delvin  Lodge  would  be  long : 
"  But  should  I  be  mistaken,  my  love,"  said  she  ; 
"  should  events  render  it  proper  for  you  to  be 
longer  out  of  Kent  than  I  expect,  I  will  come 
to  you.  I  shall  not  do  this  till  you  have  made 
a  sufficient  trial  of  solitude  *,  but  when  that 
period  arrives,  you  may  expect  to  see  me." 

It  is  unnecefsary  to  say,"  replied  Constantiar 
tf  how  desirable  our  meeting  must  be  to  me ; 
yet  I  can  never  consent  to  your  coming  to 
Silver-Mofs :  You  must  not  renounce  the  world 
for  me." 

"  With  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Almorne,  "  re- 
tirement would  be  no  hardship;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  often  wish  for 

**  A  lodge  in  some  vast  v/ildernefs, 

"  Some  boundlefs  contiguity  of  shade, 

"  Where  rumour  of  opprefsion  and  deceit, 

?'  Of  unsuccefsful,  or  succefsful  war, 

l(  Might  never  reach  me  more.     My  ear  is  pain'd, 

"  My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 

"  Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

"  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 

"  It  does  not  feel  for  man." 

H3 
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"  Of  all  creatures,  Constantia,  man  is  the 
worst,  and  it  will  be  long  before  he  ceases  to 
be  so,  but  there  are  some  benign  spirits,  and  it 
is  upon  them  that  we  must  rest  our  thoughts. 
You  will  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delme  a  venerable 
pair,  and  may  perhaps  meet  with  agreeable  indi- 
viduals in  their  neighbourhood.  Even  in  a  walk 
or  ride,  you  may  accidentally  rcr^et  with  per- 
sons whose  acquaintance  will  be  valuable. — 
Some  of  the  most  agreeable  connections  I  have 
had,  began  in  that  casual  manner." 

"  Can  I  forget,"  said  Constantia,  "  that  it 
was  in  this  way,  my  acquaintance  with  Val- 
monsor  commenced  ?" 

u  Tale  every  opportunity,  my  dear,  of  meet- 
ing with  strangers ;  for,  at  your  age,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  your  improvement,  and  there  are  few 
persons,  who  will  not  offer  something  new  to 
your  consideration.  As  yet  you  have  viewed 
mankind  only  from  Ornville  Abbey ;  a  point 
infinitely  too  limited  to  give  you  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them.  You  have  heard  much,  indeed, 
and  you  have  read  more,  but  personal  expe- 
rience is  the  best  instructor.  Attend  to  the  j 
conduct,  and  consider  the  situation   of  indivi- 
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duals  ;  view  life  by  every  means  in  which  you  % 
can  get  a  sight  of  it.  You  cannot  yet  imagine  > 
the  innumerable  ways,  by  which  human  beings  \ 
are  subjected  to  calamity, — nor  even  how  many  j 
of  the  children  of  prosperity,  lose  their  brightest  ^ 
days  by  ignorance  of  their  good  fortune.  There  . 
are  more  people  unfortunate  without  being  un-  - 
happy,  than  there  are  persons,  who  enjoy  hap-  y 
pinefs  without  having  experienced  misfortune.    « 

Let  your  conduct  to  strangers  be  cautious,  ^ 
but  your  manner  unreserved.  The  behaviour  \ 
may  be  ea*y  and  open*  without  prudence  being  y 
laid  asleep  :  even  with  friends  there  is  no  occa-  > 
sion  to  commit  ourselves  improperly  ;  but  life  is  \ 
too  short  for  slow  friendships. 

As  far  as  manner  goes,  treat  no  person,  even 
on  your  first  meeting  with  them,  as  a  stranger ; 
respect  every  human  being  as  having  a  claim  to 
your  benevolence,  and  conduct  yourself  to  in- 
dividuals without  regard  to  their  name,  their 
country,  or  their  religion.  It  is  mind  and  cha- 
racter, not  the  accident  of  name  or  country,  by 
which  persons  should  be  estimated  ;  and  it  is 
the  devotion  of  the  heart,  not  the  form  of  reli- 
gion, which  constitutes  the  true  spirit  of  it. 
Men  must  necessarily  vary  in  their  religious 
opinions ;   and  to  be  intolerant  on  account 
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difference  of  judgment,  is.tqjirrogate  to^our 
selves  pretensions,  of  which  a^modest  man 
swould  bejncapable,  and  3.  wise  one  ashamed 

1     Carefully  avoid,  in  general,  all  religious  or 
political  discufsions ;  for  few  who  are  zealous 
tin  religion  are  tolerant,  and  too  many  that  are 
(teen  in  politics,  are  interested.     On  the  subject 
[of  the  latter,  be  aware,  that  there  are  people  of 
'reputation,  who  will  not  scruple  to  afsert  what 
[they  neither  believe  themselves,  nor  expect  that 
any  well  informed  person  can  believe. 
I      To  guard  yourself  from  being  misled  by  the 
\persons  yeu  converse  with,  consider  well,  be- 
Jfore  ycu  allow  their  opinions  to  have   much 
Iweight  with  you,  what  is  their  character  and 
/(situation.     The  real  disposition,  and  private 
circumstances  of  individuals  cannot  be  easily 
known,  but  their  public  situation  may  be  ascer- 
tained *,  and  from  it,  you  may  often  know,  how 
far  they  may,  in  some  respects,  be  trusted.    In 
general,  be  very  slow  in  forming  opinions  of 
persons,  either  from  their  reputation,  or  the 
serftiments  they  deliver  in  conversation  ;  both 
are  extremely  fallacious  *, — many  intend  to  de- 
ceive,  many  more  deceive  themselves. 

I  know  two  women  in  private   life,    who, 


\ 
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though  really  unamiable,  have  yet  obtained  great 
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credit  for  active  benevolence  and  love  of  vir- 
tue. The  conduct  of  the  one  is  guided  by  her 
husband^  whom  she  loves ;  that  of  the  other,  by 
the  love  of  admiration.  Separate  the  first  from 
her  husband,  and  place  the  latter  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  where  admiration  is  to  be  attained 
by  other  means,  and  their  true  characters  will 

quickly  appear. 1  have  even  seen  men,  who 

were  exposed  to  the  various  scenes  of  public  life, 
almost  deified  by  their  friends  for  judgment  and 
worth,  because  these  friends  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  act  where  their  pafsions  were 
deeply  interested ;  forjit  is  sometimes,  only  by 
touching  a  strong  pafsion,  that  we  can  see  cha- 
racters fully  displayed.\ 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  equivocal  than 
the  actions  of  men,  yet  it  is  chiefly  by  these 
that  they  must  be  judged  ;  and  your  own  natu- 
ral discernment,  with  more  experience  of  life, 
will  enable  you  to  determine  the  actions  from 
which  just  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  They 
are  not  many,  for  good  men  will  sometimes  be 
betrayed  into  error,  and  bad  men  will  perform 
good  actions  from  selfish  motives.  One  way 
of  arriving  at  a  pretty  just  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter, is  by  observing  what  a  person,  does  not 
do.    A  man  of  fortune,  for  example,  may  per- 
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form  an  act  apparently  generous,  yet  be  guided 
by  little  views  or  momentary  caprice  ;  but  if 
he  seldom  or  never  does  one,  you   may  safely 
pronounce  him  an  ungenerous  man. 
!      You  must  not  however,  be  too  fastidious  in 
I'  your  general  intercourse  with  mankind.     It  is 
'  fit    that    you  should  endeavour  to   appreciate 
I    them  properly,  and  in  the  selection  of  intimate 
friends  be  cautious  ;  but  with  respect  to  others, 
remember  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and 
be  content,  if  amidst  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
\  consistencies,  you  find  that  good  preponderates. 
On  a  future  occasion,  when  we  have  more 
leisure,  I  will  give  you  many  examples  of  the 
fallaciousnefs  of  high  reputation  both  in  public 
and  private  life.    It  arises  chiefly  from  mankind 
being  at  little  pains  to  form  their  opinions  from 
facts  which  cannot  mislead  ;  an  error  which  I 
anxiously  wish  to   caution  you  against,   as  I 
think  it  a  misfortune  to  society.     It  occasions 
mistakes  fatal  to  the  peace   of   individuals, — 
leads  many  to  adopt  false  criterions  of  merit  y 
and  induces  men  to  think  of  building  high  re- 
putation on  specious  pretences. 

You  will  imagine,  perhaps,  that  though  the 
credit  of  a  person  may  stand  too  high,  it  must 
still  bear  some  proportion  to  his  merit ,  but  this 
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is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  can  cite  to  you  an 
instance  of  a  man,  who,  without  pofsefsing  any 
qualities  which  could  justly  entitle  him  to  the 
appellation  of  great,  obtained  throughout  the 
old  and  new  world,  the  highest  celebrity  for 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  magnanimity. 

Though  I  was  long  inclined  to  believe  him  a 
man  of  considerable  merit,  yet  I  could  not  join 
in  the  general  praise  of  him,  because  I  never 
heard  any  thing  in  his  favour,  which  appeared 
to  me  an  unequivocal  proof  of  superior  talent 
or  virtue;  and  I  now  know,  that  his  character 
and  conduct  were  in  several  respects  incompa- 
tible with  true  virtue  or  greatnefs  of  mind. 

It  was  his  fate,  during  a  long  life,  to  be  ge- 
nerally viewed  at  a  distance,  except  by  tho?e 
who  regarded  him  with  partiality,  or  were  in- 
terested in  supporting  his  pretensions  ;  but  who- 
ever has  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  him 
near,  and  could  do  it  impartially,  must  know, 
that  he  ©wed  his  vast  reputation  to  a  singular 
felicity  of  fortuitous  circumstances ;— to  the  ?  f* 
succefs  of  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged  ;  to  able  counsellors,  some  talents,  good  !i  r 
sense,  honesty,  and  discretion."  8#J.  ft£&k 
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CHAPTER     XXIIL 


M 


rs.  Almorne  left  East  Green  early  in  the 
morning,  without  taking  leave  of  Constantia, 
who  remained  till  after  breakfast.  She  then  bid 
adieu  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sealy  and  their  family, 
from  whom  she  parted  with  much  regret,  and 
set  out  for  Cumberland  in  a  post-chaise  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  attended  by  James  Pecket,  an 
old  domestic  of  Mrs.  Almorne's. 

Absorbed  in  thought,  she  pafsed  the  first  day 
of  her  journey  without  seeing  whether  she  went, 
but  on  the  second,  she  endeavoured  to  turn  her 
attention  to  the  objects  before  her.  Every  ftep 
of  the  road  was  new,'— every  face  was  strange. 
Often  did  she  gaze  with  curiosity  on  the  tra- 
vellers she  pafsed,  wishing  she  could  arrest  their 
course,  and  learn  their  history.  What  sad. 
•variety  of  wo,  thought  she,  would  be  unfolded!— 
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—what  strange  complication  of  events !  Some- 
times would  be  seen  a  life  of  unvarying  insipi- 
dity,— perhaps  an  instance  of  rare  felicity  ! 

But  her  mind  could  not  long  dwell  on  the 
pafsing  scene  j  it  returned  to  the  contemplation 
of  former  times,  rendered  still  more  affecting  by 
the  dreary  prospect  the  future  presented. 


■"  From  the  sad  years  of  life 


"  We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea  minutes  strike, 
"  Keen,  blifsful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten  ; 
"  Which  thro'  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpast,. 
"  Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
"  But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heav'n-hred  souls, 
u  Whose  magic  power  creates  them." 

The  author  of  these  lines,  thought  Constan- 
tia  as  she  repeated  them,  must  be  one  of  those 
few ! 

Occupied  alternately  with  the  scenes  before 
her,  or  in  reflections  on  the  pair,  she  arrived  in 
Weflmoreland,  where  her  attention  became  en- 
grofsed  by  the  country  she  travelled.  To  hill 
and  dale,  to  rich  and  beautiful  fcenery,  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  Kent ;  but  to  the  wild  and 
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mountainous  views  of  Nature,  she  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  she  now  saw  them  when  the  tone  of 
her  mind  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  render  them 
striking. 

The    objects    she  beheld,    were  grand    and 

awful. The  lofty  mountain  she  viewed  with 

enthusiastic  admiration,  and  saw  with  delight 

the  wildest  and  most  rugged  scenes. To  her, 

they  had  charms,  which  would,  perhaps  at  any 
moment,  have  elevated  her  mind,  and  inspired 
the  sublimest  feelings. 

As  she  drew  near  the  end  of  her  journey,  the 
road  through  which  she  pafsed,  exhibited  a  va- 
riety of  Alpine  scenery ;  the  majestic  mountain, 
broken  crag,  and  over-hanging  rock,  were  con- 
trasted with  hills,  whose  verdant  sides  delighted 
and  surprised  her. 

She  travelled  with  increasing  admiration  of 
scenes  so  imprefsive,  till  after  long  winding 
through  a  valley,  she  arrived  at  Silver-Mofs 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  a  most  beauti- 
ful evening, 

It  was  a  small  romantic  spoj,  whose  beautiful 
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sloping  banks  were  covered  with  trees  ;  a  brook 
meandered  delightfully  through  the  grounds, 
which  were  inclosed  by  mountains,  that  seemed 
to  destine  them  for  ever  for  the  reircat  of  a  few. 

The  house  was  simple  and  rural,  yet  pofsefs- 
ing  every  appearance  of  comfort  and  conve- 
nience ;  a  fit  habitation  for  such  a  place,  where 
though  all  appeared  the  work  of  Nature,  nothing 
seemed  wanting  for  Art  to  supply. 

Constantia  felt  some  anxiety  about  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  Delme  as  she  approached  the.  house,  but  it 
was  quickly  removed  by  the  appearance  of  both, 
the  moment  her  carriage  stopped  at  the  door. 
They  received  her  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  she  was  instantaneously  prepofsefsed  in 
their  favour ;— age  and  benevolence  marked 
their  appearance,  and  their  manners  were  touch- 
ingly  simple. 

They  had  been  in  expectation  of  her  arrival, 
and  had  every  thing  prepared  that  could  contri- 
bute to  her  comfort ;  but  their  praises  of  Mrs. 
Almorne,  more  than  all  their  kind  attentions, 
made  her  feel  that  she  was  with  friends,  and 
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she  soon  looked  around  with  soothed  and  tran- 
quil feelings. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat,  was  lighted  from 
the  west,  and  the  softened  rays  of  the  sun  gave 

inexprefsible  beauty  to  the  scene She  gazed 

alternately  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  which 
promised  seclusion  from  the  world, — and  on 
the  benign  looks  and  silver  locks  of  Mr.  Delme, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Here  you  shall  rest  ki 
peace." 

Mrs.  Delme  prepared  a  dish  of  tea,  and  Con- 
stantia,  who  had  taken  little  refreshment  during 
her  journey,  partook  of  the  repast  offered  with 
more  pleasure  than  she  had  long  known. 

After  it,  she  strolled  out  a  few  minutes  alone. 
All  was  still, — no  sound  but  of  the  gurgling 
rivulet — no  object  that  was  not  romantic  and 

beautiful. She  felt  herself  in  a  new  region, 

at  an  immense  distance  from  the  world  she  had 
left. 

I  have  at  length,  said  she,  obtained  the  abode 
I  desired  ;  I  am  in  the  retirement  for  which  I 
sighed.    How  completely  does  change  of  situa* 
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tlon  alter  our  feelings  ! — I  am  the  same  being 
that  I  was  six  months  ago, — yet  every  thing  in 
the  Creation  seems  different  ! 

Recollections  of  the  past,  crowded  on  her 

mind,  and  filled  her  heart. To-morrow,  said 

she,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  turned  her  steps  towards 
the  house,  I  shall  spend  in  endeavouring  to  at- 
tain composure, — and  the  next, — and  next,  I 
shall  converse  with  those  inestimable  friends, 
whose  ashes  are  in  the  grave,  but  whose  spirit 
Hill  survives  to  enlighten  mankind. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


JL  atigued  with  her  journey,  and  pleased 
with  her  abode*  Constantia  enjoyed  a  night  of 
calm  repose,  and  rose  early  In  iht  morning,  m* 
vigorated  by  sleep. 

She  went  immediately  abroad,  and  wandered 
as  fancy  guided,  every  moment  more  delighted 
with  Silvcr-Mofs,  and  the  sweet  tranquillity 
which  reigned  throughout  the  vale. 

Except  at  breakfast,  which  she  partook  of 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delme,  she  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  walking  or  sitting  in  the  fields.  At  din- 
ner, she  again  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delme,  and 
begged  that  she  mi^ht  always  be  permitted  to 
do  so. 

The  next  morning  she  began  her  literary 
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pursuits ;  and  though  she  could  not  read  long 
with  uninterrupted  attention,  it  afforded  her 
great  satisfaction,  and  she  pleased  herself  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  much  information  during 
her  retirement. 

The  following  day,  she  carried  materials  for 
drawing  abroad  with  her,  and  found  a  fertile 
source  of  entertainment  in  taking  views  of  the 
beautiful  surrounding  scenery. 

She  soon  extended  her  walks  to  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  where  a  new  source  of  employment 
opened  itself  to  her.  Though  only  a  hamlet,  it 
contained  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and  various 
descriptions.  Some  appeared  prosperous  and 
happy  in  a  very  humble  sphere;  others  seemed 
suffering  the  prefsure  of  calamity,  and  a  few 
sinking  calmly  under  age  and  infirmity. 

Constantia  visited  several  of  the  cottages,  and 
returned  to  Silver-Mofs,  anxious  to  inquire  of 
Mrs.  Delme  the  character  of  their  inhabitants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delme  were  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  soon  gave  her  the  information 
she  desired.     A  few  were  not  so  deserving  a» 
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could  be  wished,  but  most  of  them  were  worthy 
and  industrious.  Several  were  suffering  severe- 
ly from  the  hardships  of  the  times  ;  others,  from 
accidental  misfortunes  ♦,  and  though  Mrs.  Delme 
had  done  much  for  them  during  the  winter,  her 
limited  income  was  very  inadequate  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  wants  at  so  distressful  a  period. 

Constantia  wished  to  contract  her  own  ex- 
penses into  as  small  a  compafs  as  pofsible ;  but 
for  benevolent  purposes,  she  meant  to  consider 
herself  as  the  steward  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  and 
had  been  provided  with  money  for  the  purpose. 
She  now  put  a  part  of  it  into  the  hand  of  Mrg. 
Delme,  and  begged  she  would  employ  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cottagers,  in  the  manner  she 
thought  proper. 

Mrs.  Delme  gladly  complied  with  her  request,, 
and  immediately  expended  it  for  their  relief, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  let  them  know 
to  whom  they  were  obliged,  and  that  it  was  ap- 
probation of  their  conduct,  as  well  as  compafsion 
for  their  sufferings,  which  had  interested  her  in. 
their  favour. 

Guided  by  the  information  of  Mrs.  Delme, 
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Constantia  extended  her  acquaintance  among 
-the  cottagers,  and  endeavoured  from  her  own 
observations  to  discover  various  means  of  pro- 
moting their  welfare,  which  led  her  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  village. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  walking  through  it, 
a  little  girl,  who  was  running  past,  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  cut  her  head  against  a  stone.  She  in- 
stantly helped  her  up,  and  carried  her  into  the 
nearest  house,  where  the  cut  was  found  to  be 
very  slight,  and  the  pain  it  occasioned  soon  sub- 
sided. 

The  cries  of  the  child,  however,  alarmed  the 
neighbours,  and  soon  brought  its  mother  into 
the  house,  in  whom  Constantia  was  surprised 
to  see  a  lady  of  an  uncommonly  genteel  and 
engaging  appearance. 

She  thanked  Constantia  with  much  grace  and 
propriety  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  with  her 
daughter,  while  the  manner  in  which  she  re- 
lieved her  from  the  care  of  her,  showed  that  she 
had  the  feelings  of  a  mother. 

Constantia  conversed  with  her  some  time, 
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and  became  extremely  prepofsefsed  in  her  fa- 
vour. She  was  drefsed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
had  a  beautiful,  though  faded  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  impaired  by  sorrow 
alone,  for  she  appeared  to  be  very  young. 

When  Constantia  returned  home,  she  inform- 
ed Mrs.  Delme  of  her  interview  with  the  lady, 
and  inquired  if  she  knew  any  thing  of  her. 

"  I  know  her  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Delme; 
"  her  name  is  Heathton ;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  is  the  widow 
of  an  officer,  who  died  about  eight  months  ago. 
It  is  to  be  with  me,  and  in  retirement,  that  she 
resides  here ;  she  is  amiable  and  unfortunate, 
and  wishes  to  be  secluded  from  the  world." 

"  But  why,"  said  Constantia,  perceiving  Mrs. 
Delme  not  inclined  to  say  more,  "  does  she  not 
some  times  come  to  Siver-Mofs,  since  she  wishes 
to  be  with  you  V* 

■ 
"  We  meet  in  the  village,     answered  Mrs, 

Delme ;  "  she  is  unwilling  to  come  hefe,  be- 
cause you  are  a  stranger."  5 
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€i  I  hope,"  replied  Constantia,  "  that  she  will 
not  long  consider  me  as  one  ;  I  am  grieved  that 
I  should  lefsen  her  comfort;  but  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  carry  her  an  invitation  from  you 
to-morrow,  I  hope  that  I  shall  prevail  upon  her 
to  dine  here." 

"  You  will  oblige  me  greatly,"  said  Mrs. 
Delme,  "  for  her  absence  has  given  me  much 


* 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


X-JArly  in  the  morning,  Constantia  waited 
upon  Mrs.  Heathton,  and  found  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  her  to  dine  at  Silver-Mofs. 

After  conversing  with  her  a  short  time,  she 
left  her,  still  more  pleased  with  her  manners 
and  conversation,  and  gratified  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  frequently.**."  She  is  amiable  and  un- 
fortunate," said  Constantia,  upon  quitting  her ; 
u  would  to  heaven  it  were  in  my  power  to  soften 
her  misfortunes !" 

At  three  o'clock,  Mrs.  Heathton  came  to 
Silver-Mofs,  where  she  soon  'ceased  to  regard 
Constantia  as  a  stranger  j  and,  on  parting  in  the 
evening,  they  mutually  exprefsed  a  desire  that 
they  might  often  mc< 
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After  Mrs.  Heathton's  departure,  Mrs.  Delme 
observed  that  she  had  never  seen  her  so  cheer- 
ful, and  had  no  doubt  the  society  of  Mifs  Orn- 
ville  would  have  much  effect  in  lefsening  her 
melancholy. 

On  receiving  this  encouragement,  Constantia 
resolved  to  visit  her  as  often  as  she  could  have 
any  reason  to  believe  her  company  would  be 
acceptable,  and  the  following  evening  called  to 
invite  her  to  walk. 

Mrs.  Heathton  very  readily  afsented,  and 
seemed  so  much  pleased  with  the  request,  that 
Constantia,  on  taking  leave,  entreated  that  their 
walk  might  be  often  renewed,  as  she  understood 
that  she  led  too  sedentary  a  life. 

Mrs.  Heathton  thanked  her  in  a  manner  that 
showed  she  was  much  gratified  by  her  atten- 
tion. 

Anxious  to  promote  her  welfare  by  any  means 
in  her  power,  Constantia  called  upon  her  several 
succefsive  evenings,  till  rainy  weather  put  a 
stop  to  their  meeting. 

Volume  V.  I 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 


"V 

^.  ou  can  hardly  imagine,"  said  Mrs. 
Heathton  to  Constantia,  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted the  renewal  of  their  intercourse,  "  how 
much  I  have  felt  your  absence.  Though  the 
books  you  supplied  me  with,  lightened  somevery 
heavy  hours,  yet  when  the  evening  came,  and  the 
rain  afsured  me  there  was  no  hope  of  your  appear- 
ing, my  heart  sunk,  as  if  I  had  experienced  for 
the  first  time,  the  most  gloomy  solitude.  You 
have  the  power  to  charm  me  into  forgetfulnefs 
of  my  cares,  or  at  least  into  such  soft  sufferance 
of  them  as  quiets  my  unhappy  mind." 

"  I  rejoice,"  replied  Constantia,  M  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  contribute  to  your  comfort ;  it  is 
at  once  gratifying  to  my  heart,  and  flattering  to 
my  self-love,  but  solitude  makes  you  over-rate 
the  value  of  my  society.     We  will  not  permit 
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you  again  to  remain  so  long  alone  ;  I  am  charg- 
ed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delme,  to  request  that  you 
will  fix  your  abode  at  Silver- Mofs,  whenever 
the  weather  threatens  to  be  unfavourable." 

"  I  am  but  too  much  inclined  to  comply 
with  their  request,"  returned  Mrs.  Heathton  ; 
ti  though  it  is  not  the  dread  of  solitude  which 
makes  me  prize  your  society.  But  it  is  not 
pofsible,  Mifs  Ornviile,  that  any  little  attention 
from  me  can  flatter  you  ?  I  am  nothing  j — a 
deserted  being,  who  belongs  to  no  one,  and  to 
whom  no  one  belongs  ;  who  is  poor  and  mi- 
serable,— can  she  flatter  Mifs  Ornviile  !" 

"  Is  it  pofsible,"  cried  Constantia,  eagerly, 
"  that  you  can  think  we  should  be  valued  by 
adventitious  circumstances  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Mifs  Ornviile,"  said  Mrs.  Heathton 
emphatically,  "  how  much  have  I  been  mistaken 
in  you  ! — I  dreaded  your  coming  to  Silver-Mofs, 
as  an  event  which  would  totally  deprive  me  of 
the  peaceful  asylum  I  had  sought,  where  no  fine 
lady,  I  thought,  would  ever  come." 
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"  How  could  you  be  afraid  of  me  ?"  asked 
Constantia. 


"  Four  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Jamaica,  a 
young  officer,  who  was  my  near  relation,  came 
to  it.  A  short  time  before  he  left  England,  his 
regiment  had  been  quartered  in  Kent,  where 
he  had  frequently  seen  you,  and  no  subject  was 
so  pleasing  to  him  as  your  praises.  I  encouraged 
him  in  it,  as  I  saw  that  his  pafsion  for  you,  had 
only  beneficial  effects.  It  did  not  deprefs  his 
spirit,  yet  when  he  could  find  me  at  leisure  to 
listen  to  him,  he  would  leave  a  company  of  the 
gayest  young  men  over  their  bottle,  to  come 
and  talk  to  me  of  Mifs  Ornville.  He  repre- 
sented her  as  the  most  charming  woman  in 
Kent,  and  the  idol  of  her  friends ;  he  spoke 
much  of  her  family,  of  their  beautiful  feat,  of 
the  hospitality  which  reigned  there ;  of  the 
elegance  and  splendour  that  surrounded  her, — 
and  of  every  thing,  in  fine,  which  was  connected 
with  Mifs  Ornville. — When  therefore,  I  heard 
that  this  same  Mifs  Ornville  was  coming  to 
Silver-Mcfs,  I  considered  her  too  much  the 
child  of  Fashion  and  Fortune,  to  fancy  that  she 
would  not  neglect  me.'' 
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w  If  you  trusted  the  accounts  of  your  friend, 
how  could  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  trusted  him  in  every  particular,  but  his 
opinion  of  you  j  there,  I  thought,  the  eye  of  a 
lover  might  be  deceived  •,  besides,  I  imagined 
that  four  years  more  of  high  life,  might  have 
changed  you  from  the  woman  he  represented, 
into  all  that  is  repulsive  in  a  woman  of  fabhion." 

"  But  you  must  surely  have  heard  from  Mrs. 
Delme  of  the  lofo  of  my  parents,   and  that   I 
could  no  longer  be  the  happy   woman    your 
friend  had  seen/' 

u  I  heard  indeed  of  your  lofs,  and  that  you 
wished  for  a  while,  to  exchange  the  gay  scenes 
of  Kent  for  retirement ;  but  still  1  thought  you 
must  be  far,  very  far  from  being  a  fit  companion 
for  a  Child  of  Poverty  and  Misfortune." 

"  How  strangely,"  thought  Constantia,  M  are 
we  sometimes  mistaken  !" 

"  The  morning  after  your  arrival,"  continued 
Mrs.  Heath  ton,  "  Mrs.  Delme  came  very  kindly 

13 
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to  tell  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  you, 

for  your  manners  were  the  most  engaging,  that 

could  be  imagined.   Her  account,  however,  did 

not  satisfy  me.     Her  age,  your  being  her  guest, 

and  both"  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  would, 

I  thought,  secure  your  good  behaviour  to  her. 

Your  conduct  to  the  poor  cottagers,  did  more 

to  convince  me  you  were  praise-worthy,  but  did 

not  afsure  me,  that  you  might  not  treat  me  with 

disdain.    I  have  seen  many  fine  ladies  behave 

with  the  greatest  affability  to  a  peasant,  yet 

show  the  women,  who  approached  their  own 

station  the  utmost  hauteur.     I  have  seen  too 

.  much  of  the  insolence  of  rank  and  fortune,  even 

f  in  thofe  who   pretend  to  liberal  sentiments,— 

\  too  much  of  the  caprice  of  people  of  fashion, 

r  Who  condescend  to  know  you  to-day,  and  will 

.    not  deign  to  recognise  you  to-morrow,  to  risk 

/   aggravating  my  misfortunes,  by  subjecting  my- 

\   self  to  their  arrogant    neglect. — Whenever    I 

saw  you  approach  the  village,  I  shut  myself  up 

in  my  own  little  apartment,  and  shrunk  into 

nothing  until  you  were  gone." 

"  Good    heaven  I"     exclaimed    Constantia, 
"  have  I  thus  been  disturbing  your  tranquillity, 
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while  I  was  fancying  myself  unnoticed    and 
unknown  I" 

"  How,  my  dear  Mifs  Ornville,  could  you 
suppose  yourself  unnoticed  or  unknown  ?  You, 
who  are  the  favourite  both  of  Nature  and  For- 


arn  a  fa- 


u  Are  you  certain,  Madam,  that  I  a 
vourite  of  Fortune  ?" 


"  How  can  I  doubt  it  ?  You  are  suffering 
indeed  from  affliction,  but  it  is  affliction,  which 
in  the  course  of  Nature  was  inevitable.  You 
have  still  many  near  relations  all  in  prosperity, 
who  must  be  equally  fond  and  proud  of  you, 
and  if  you  grieve  for  those  you  have  lost,  you 
may  also  rejoice,  that  you  cannot  disappoint  or 
distrefs  them." 

Mrs.  Heathton  changed  colour  as  she  said 
this,  which  led  Constantia  to  fear  that  she  suf- 
fered from  self-reproach. 

11  You  will  recollect,"  replied  Constantia, 
u  what  Mr.  Delme  said  the  other  day  \  that 

14 
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every  one  Lad  something  to  disturb  them,  and 
if  it  was  not  a  great  evil,  they  often  contrived 
to  view  it  with  microscopic  eyes." 

"  Yes,  but  as  yet  you  can  hardly  have  suffer- 
ed any  distrefs,  which  it  was  in  your  power  to 
magnify  into  a  great  one,  unlefs  indeed,  you 
have  been  disappointed  in  your  affections, " 

"  1  have  never  been  disappointed  in  affection," 
replied  .Constantia,  colouring  in  her  tura. 

*(  You  have  never,"  said  Mrs.  Heathton, 
u  known  poverty  or  dependence, — never — but 
I  will  forbear  to  enumerate  distrefses,  to  which 
you  must  be  a  stranger  j  let  me  not  deprefs  your 
spirit  by  painful  comparisons." 

"  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  evils  of  life  at 
present,"  answered  Ccnstantia  ;  l*  but  let  me  ask 
why,  though  I  had  been  the  vainest,  or  proudest 
of  human  beings,  you  should  have  shrunk  into 
nothing  at  my  approach? — The  more  I  was 
weak  or  vain,  the  lefs  I  should  have  deserved 
your  consideration,  and  surely  you  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  told,  that  if  I  had  understanding  or 
worth,  you  must  command  my  respect." 
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"  I  fear*  Mifs  Ornville,  you  do  not  know  the 
world,  when  you  speak  thus.  You  are  secure 
yourself  from  its  contempt,  and  little  know  how 
much  its  favour  depends  on  situation. " 

"  If  I  have  not  personally  experienced,  I  must    ' 
at  least  have  seen  the  way  of  the  world.  There    \ 
are  certainly  situations,   which  expose  us  more   \ 
than  others,  to  supercilious  neglect  or  insolence  •, 
but  what  rank,  or  condition,  is  secure  from  ill- 
bred  or  contemptuous   behaviour,    even  from 

those,  who  have  no  title  to  show  it  ? -I  have 

seen  persons  of  very  high  station,   suffer  in  this       j 
way  severe  mortification  from  their,  inferiors, 
at  the  very  moment  that  I  have  seen  my  father 
turn  off  a  footman,   for  treating  with  insolence 
as  his  inferior,  the  plain  servant  of  a  gentleman 

of  small  fortune. Few   regulate   their  con-    i 

duct  by  a  due  regard  to  rank  or  merit ; — fanci- 
ful ideas  of  superiority   are   entertained  from    . 
high  to  low,  till  the  whole  becomes  the  play  of 
puppets,  and  should   be  regarded  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt."  \ 

*'  It  should, — but  it  is  not  easy." 

"  Not  easy  when  forced  into  disagreeable  so- 

is 
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ciety,  but  in  private,  at  least,  we  may  feel  all 
the  dignity  and  independenceof  conscious  worth. 
Have  a  juster  opinion  of  your  own  merit,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Heathton,  than  to  rate  yourself  by 
the  little  views  of  little  people." 

"  Is  not  the  conduct  of  even  amiable  and 
sensible  persons  often  influenced  by  adventitious 
circumstances  ?" 

"  It  is :  they  are  not  always  firm  enough  to 
oppose  the  current ;  but  this  is  an  evil  to  be  de- 
plored, not  yielded  to.  Besides,  you  may  rest 
afsured^  that  this  never  happens  without  some 
latent  weaknefs  of  mind,  or  littlenefs  of  heart, 
which  should  excite  pity,  if  not  contempt. 

Adventitious  circumstances  are  no  part  of 
you.  They  may  benefit,  but  the  want  of  them 
ought  not  to  mortify. — There  must  be  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks,  and  I  would  neither  intrude  into 
a  company  for  which  my  station  unfitted  me, 
nor  although  entitled  to  a  place  in  genteel  so- 
ciety, would  I  appear  in  it  improperly  drest ; 
but  those,  who  would  contemn  me,  because  I 
was  plain  in  my  garb,  or  humble  in  my  fortune, 
I  would  despise  and  forsake. — You  will  tell  me, 
5 
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that  this  is  m^re  talking,  and  the  world  would 
certainly  laugh  did  it  hear  me  ;  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  I  should  feel  as  proud  and  independ- 
ent in  mind,  though  I  were  obliged  to  toil  for 
my  subsistence,  as  if  I  were  the  mietrefs  of 
thousands.  I  should  regard  the  want  of  fortune, 
as  I  would  the  lofs  of  my  arm  by  an  accident ; 
it  would  subject  me  to  numberlefs  deprivations, 
but  not  to  any  sense  of  humiliation." 

M  How  few,  how  very  few,  have  such  great- 
nefs  of  mind  !" 

"  In  me,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  merely  the 
effect  of  instruction.  I  exprefs  my  sentiments 
to  raise  you  to  a  just  sense  of  your  worth,  but 
I  deserve  no  praise,  for  I  only  repeat  the  lefsons 
of  my  father  and  Mrs.  Almorne." 

"  Mrs.  Almorne  may  give  advice,  but  she 
cannot  give  conduct.  In  you  is  to  be  seen  a 
union  of  the  rarest  qualities*,  affability  with 
dignity,  gehtlenefs  with  firmnefs " 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Constantia  ;  "  I  will  not 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  blind  partiality.'' 

I« 
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<(  If  it  is  partiality,  it  is  produced  entirely  by 
your  excellence.  No  one,  who  has  seen  you 
once,  will  ever  approach  you  with  fear,  or  with- 
out respect.  Ever  forgetful  of  yourself,  you 
study  the  happinefs " 

Cl  If  you  talk  thus,"  said  Constantia,  rising, 
u  I  can  hear  no  more  ;  but  I  request  as  a  proof 
of  your  good  opinion,  that  you  will  come  to 
Silver-Mofs,  as  often  as  you  did  before  my  ar- 
rival." 

u  I  cannot  refuse  so  agreeable  a  request.  In 
your  society,  I  feel  that  I  acquire  a  firmnefs 
which  I  never  knew  before  ;  guided  by  your 
opinions,  and  supported  by  your  goodnefs,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  rise  superior  to  the  littlcntfs 
of  others." 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


V^onstantia  returned  to  Silver-Mofs,  much 
happier  than  she  had  been  any  day  since  her 
arrival.  She  had  not  only  found  the  tranquil- 
lity she  expected,  but  great  and  unlooked-for 
satisfaction  ;  and  now  experienced  what  Mrs. 
Almorne  had  often  told  her,  how  easy  it  some- 
times was  to  administer  relief  to  the  unhappy. 
In  the  cottagers,  she  saw  a  number  of  poor 
people  placed  in  comfort,  without  any  trouble, 
and  at  a  small  expense  ;  their  worth  rewarded, 
their  industry  encouraged  by  her  bounty  ;  their 
habits  and  domestic  occupations  improved  by 
her  instructions.  In  Mrs.  Heathton,  she  saw 
an  amiable  and  unhappy  woman,  to  whom  her 
company  was  a  blefsing,  and  whose  misfortunes, 
she  hoped,  it  might  yet  be  more  effectually  in 
her  power  to  soften. 
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She  had  no  sooner  been  informed  by  Mrs. 
Delme,  that  Mrs.  Heathton  was  suffering  from 
extreme  poverty,  than  she  wrote  of  her  to  Mrs. 
Almorne,  earnestly  entreating  that  she  would 
take  her  under  her  protection,  and  let  no  regard 
to  her  (Constantia's)  interest,  prevent  her  from 
providing  for  a  far  more  unfortunate  and  ne- 
cefsitous  individual. — To  this  letter  she  hoped 
in  a  few  days  to  receive  an  answer,  and  had  no 
doubt  it  would  prove  favourable. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Delme  informed  her, 
that  she  had  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Heathton, 
requesting  that  she  would  make  known  to  Mifs 
Ornville  the  chief  events  of  her  life,  that  she 
might  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  person,  for  whom  she  kindly  interested 
herself. 

"  She  is  the  daughter,"continued  Mrs.  Delme, 
"  cf  Mr.  Derwent  of  Walnut-Bank  in  Sufsex, 
When  she  was  twelve  yearsold,  her  mother  died, 
and  her  father,  who  had  always  been  a  most  affec- 
tionate parent,  became  then  more  than  ever 
afsiduous  in  his  care  of  her,  and  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  supply  the  lofs  of  her  mother. 

Near  seven  years  ago,  when  she  was  scarce- 
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ly  sixteen,  she  became  acquainted  with  Captain 
Heathton,  who  soon  engaged  her  affections,  and 
persuaded  her  to  marry  him,  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  father. 

i 

Mr.  Derwent  objected  to  the  marriage  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth,  and  Heathton's  having  no 
property  ibut  his  commifsion  ;  while  his  pro- 
fefsion  would  expose  her  to  hardships  for  which 
she  was  unfit,  and  would  deprive  him  for  ever 
of  her  society. 

He  was  so  much  displeased  with  her  acting 
in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  that  he  refused  to 
see  her  after  the  marriage,  and  they  have  never 
since  had  any  intercourse  •,  and  she  was  so  much 
hurt  with  his  refusal  to  see  her,  that  she  was 
never  afterwards  happy. 

She  soon  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  her 
husband,  where  he  fell  into  a  habit  of  drinking, 
which  aggravated  her  distrefs,  and  the  effects  of 
the  climate,  added  to  grief,  threw  her  into  bad 
health. 

She  had  a  son,  who  was  extremely  delicate, 
and  his  state  made  her  feel  severely  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty.  He  soon  died,  and  she  then 
became  so  ill,  that  her  physician  declared  her 
only  chance  of  recovery  was  returning  to 
Europe.    Captain  Heathton's  finances,  however, 
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put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  voyage,  and  she  must  soon  have  followed 
her  infant,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  be- 
haviour of  an  acquaintance.  Captain  Valmonsor 
saw  and  pitied  the  filiation  of  Mrs.  Heathton, 
and,  in  the  most  delicate  and  generous  manner, 
gave  her  husband  money  to  relieve  all  their  dif- 
ficulties, and  convey  his  wife  to  England,  where 
she  soon  recovered. 

Many  of  these  circumstances  I  was  told  by 
herself,  but  others  I  was  informed  of  by  a  cousin 
she  had  in  Jamaica,  who,  knowing  the  interest 
I  took  in  her  fate,  thought  it  right  to  make  me 
fully  acquainted  with  her  situation. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Delme  and 
I  went  to  Liverpool,  and  brought  her  here,  where 
she  remained  till  her  husband's  return  home 
with  his  regiment.  She  then  joined  him,  and 
they  continued  together  until  he  went  on  the 
expedition  to  Holland.  Although  not  wounded 
there,  the  hardships  he  underwent  were  too 
much  for  his  constitution  \  he  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing state  of  bad  health,  and  died  eight  months 
ago,  leaving  her  unprovided,  and  old  in  afflic- 
tion at  twenty-two. An  early  age  to  have 

only  misery  in  prospect ! 

Soon  after  Captain  Heathton's  death,  we  pre- 
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vailed  upon  her  to  come  hither,  which  she  con- 
sented to  un;il  she  could  adopt  some  plan  of  life 
for  the  support  oi  herself  and  her  daughter,  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  we  have  persuaded  her  to 
postpone  this  a  little  longer,  rill  her  child,  who 
has  had  the  hooping  cough,  might  be  perfectly 
restored  to  health* 

On  receiving  the  lecter  from  Mrs.  Almonte, 
which  informed  us  of  your  wish  to  come  to 
Silver- Mofs,  she  immediately  proposed  to  retire 
to  the  village,  both  as  it  might  not  be  agreeable 
to  you  to  find  her  here,  and  would  be  painful 
to  herself  to  meet  with  you.  We  were  much 
distrefsed  with  the  thoughts  of  her  removal,  but 
could  not  overcome  her  objections  to  remain- 
ing." 

11  But  why  not  refuse  my  vLit,"  said  Con- 
stantia,  "  rather  than  subject  her  to  incon- 
venience ?** 

w  We  could  not  refuse  a  request  of  Mrs. 
Almorne's,  unlefs  it  had  obliged  Mrs.  Heathton 
to  leave  us  entirely  ;  and  we  were  not  without 
hope,  that  you  might  be  different  from  what 
she  imagined.  I  was  no  sooner  convinced  of 
this,  than  I  began  to  contrive  how  I  could  best 
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bring  you  acquainted,  when  your  accidental 
meeting  anticipated  my  design." 

"  I  will  go  to  her  immediately,"  said  Con- 
stantia,  "  and  will  not  leave  her  till  she  con- 
sents to  become  again  an  inhabitant  of  your 
dwelling." 

Hardly  had  Constantia  left  the  house  with 
this  intention,  before  she  found  herself  inclined 
to  take  a  circuitous  course  to  the  village.  The 
recital  of  Mrs.  Heathton's  misfortunes,  had  in- 
terested her  more  than  ever  in  her  fate,  but  the 
mention  of  Valmonsor  had  strongly  agitated  her, 
and  excited  a  variety  of  sensations.  The  hear- 
ing he  had  done  an  act,  which  in  his  situation 
was  so  truly  generous,  gratified  her  highly  ;-•. 
yet  she  would  have  felt  herself  happier,  if  the 
object  of  his  care  had  been  lefs  young  and 

handsome. She  believed — she  was  certain, 

that  he  had  acted  from  motives  of  the  purest 
humanity, — but  still  she  wished  that  his  hu- 
manity had  been  excited  by  a  different  person. 

With  delight  she  reflected,  that  she  had  been 
interesting  herself  for  the  object  of  his  concern  ; 
—Mrs.  Heathton's  being  the  friend  of  Valmonsor, 
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spread  an  indescribable  charm  over  her  ; — yet 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  speak  of  him  to  her, 
nor  should  like  to  hear  him  spoken  of  by  Mrs. 
Heathton. 

She  lingered  long  on  the  road,  before  she  ar- 
rived, with  a  beating  heart,  at  her  door.  For 
the  first  time,  she  entered  with  embarrafsment, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  while  a  deep  blush 
suffused  her  face,  she  said,  M I  come,  my  friend, 
to  accuse  you  of  unkindnefs  in  having  so  long 
concealed  from  me,  your  having  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  Silver- Mofs ;  you  must  compensate  by 
returning  with  me  now,  to  quit  it  no  more  till 
you  leave  it  with  myself ;  we  shall  stay,  and 
go  together.'1 

Mrs.  Heathton  made  no  answer,  but  fell  on 
her  neck  and  wept. 

This  action  instantaneously  changed  the  feel- 
ings of  Constantia.  Valmonsor  was  forgotten  ; 
and  folding  Mrs.  Heathton  in  her  arms,  she 
used  every  consolatory  exprefsion  that  could 
soothe  her  feelings. 

said  Mrs.  Heathton, 
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"  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  to  me  ! — 
Heaven  sent  ;ou  to  comfort  me,  though  I  have 

not  deserved  so  great  a  blefsing, 1  broke  the 

heart  of  my  father  !" 

This  was  a  point  on  which  Constantia  did 
not  know  how  to  speak ;  for  she  felt  that  she 
could  never  have  forgiven  herself,  if  she  had  in- 
jured her  father's  peace. 

"  Before  I  was  married,"  said  Mrs.  Heathton, 
u  there  was  not  a  day  unmarked  by  his  kind- 
nefs, — it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  make 
me  happy, — yet  I  deserted  him  i" 

il  You  were  not  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  what  you  did,"  said  Constantia. 

"  I  was  not ;  but  still  1  ought  never  to  have 
disobeyed  him.  lie  would  not  have  desired  me 
to  marry  against  my  inclination,  and  I  ought 
never  to  have  married  against  his." 

"  The  errors  of  sixteen,"  said  Constantia, 
u  are  surely  pardonable.  Women  are  unfor- 
tunately often  tempted  to  decide  on  the  most 
momentous  concerns,  before  they  are  capable  of 
knowing  what  they  ought  to  do." 
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"  Love,"  replied  Mrs.  Heathton,  "  is  a  de- 
lightful, but  deluding  affection.  When  well 
placed,  it  may  have  the  happiest  effects  upon 
our  conduct,  but  our  choice  often  depends  on 
we  know  not  what.  The  ties  of  love  are  im- 
penetrable  were    it   even    the    offspring   of 

esteem,  we  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  it  in  op- 
position to  the  will  of  such  a  parent  as  mine." 

"  Your  offences  have  been  expiated  by  suf- 
fering," said  Constantia. 

"  My  father  may  forgive  them,"  replied  Mrs. 
Heathton  ;  "  but  nothing  can  console  me  for 
having  afflicted  him.  I  mourned  his  displeasure 
deeply  from  the  moment  I  incurred  it,  but  I  lit- 
tle knew  what  he  suffered,  till  I  became  myself 
a  parent.  The  more  I  love  my  child, — the  more 
I  am  careful  and  anxious  about  her, — the  more 
severely  do  I  feel  my  error. — I  even  fear  to  en- 
joy the  comfort  she  gives  me,  lest,  after  che- 
rishing her  with  unremitting  rendernefs  for 
twenty  years,  she  should  forget  me  for  an  ac- 
quaintance of  a  few  days  or  weeks. She  has 

taught  me,  how  deep  and  incurable  the  wound 
must  be,  which  is  inflicted  by  disappointment 
in  a  child." 
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"  You  must  not  anticipate  misfortune,  my 
dear  friend  ;  I  trust  your  sorrows  will  be  alle- 
viated by  reconciliation  with  your  father." 

"  How  dare  I  expect  it?  I  once  thought  that 
the  lofs,  I  have  lately  sustained,  would  have 
softened  his  displeasure, — but  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Did  you  inform  him  of  it  ?" 

"  I  durst  not ;  but  I  took  care  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  all  the  newspapers,  which  he  constant- 
ly reads," 

"  Should  you  not  make  some  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate him  ?" 

"  O  no  ! — for  it  would  be  mistaken  for  the 
supplication  of  poverty. — If  my  situation  does 
not  speak  for  me,  nothing,  I  could  say,  would." 

"  It  should  speak  for  you.'* 

"  Sometimes  I  think  that  if  he  knew  what  I 
have  suffered, he  would  not  be  unkind.  Patiently 
should  I  submit  to  any  misfortune,  were  I  but 
permitted  to  watch  over  the  declining  years  of 
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my  father.  The  lofs  of  my  husband,  I  mourn 
chiefly  for  my  own  sake  ;  but  separation  from 
my  father,  I  lament  also  for  his  ;  for  he  is  old 
and  infirm,  and  has  no  family  to  comfort  and 
sustain  him.  When  I  married,  he  had  sons, 
but  they  are  no  more, — and  he  has  no  daughter 
but  myself." 

Constantia  ventured  not  to  give  Mrs.  Heath- 
ton  the  hopes  which  she  indulged  of  her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  father.  The  moment  she  had 
heard  his  name,  she  flattered  herself  it  might 
be  pofsible  to  obtain  his  forgivenefs  for  his 
daughter.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Almorne  had 
lately  become  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
that  he  esteemed  her  highly ;  she  therefore 
hoped  through  her  good  offices,  to  see  Mrs. 
Heathton  restored  to  his  favour,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  attempt  it  immediately. 

After  obtaining  Mrs.  Heathton's  promise  that 
she  would  that  evening  fix  her  residence  at 
Silver-Mofs,  she  herself  returned  to  it,  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Almorne.  She  gave  her  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Heathton,  and  related  the  conversation 
she  had  just  had  with  her,  simply  as  it  occurred. 
She  added  every  thing  from  herself  that  could 
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interest  Mrs.  Almorne  in  her  favour,  and  en- 
treated a  speedy  answer,  resolving  in  the  mean- 
while to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Heathton  what  she 
had  done,  lest  she  should  raise  hopes,  which 
might  be  disappointed. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


M 


as.  Heathton  was  now  an  inhabitant 
oF  Silver-Mofs,  and  in  the  exercise  of  kind  at- 
tentions to  her,  and  the  hope  of  restoring  her 
to  her  father,  Constantia's  bosom  glowed  with 
delight.  The  sense  of  her  own  misfortunes  was 
softened  by  sympathy  with  those  of  others,  and 
no  day  pafsed  in  which  she  had  not  the  conso* 
lation  of  receiving,  or  of  giving  comfort  to  some 
human  being. 

An  answer  from  Mrs.  Almorne  was  longer 
in  coming  than  she  expected,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  following  letter  arrived. 

•  To  Miss  Ornville. 

r  I  was  on  the  point  of  answering  your  first 
Volumt  V.  K 
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letter  about  Mrs.  Heathton,my  dear  Constantia, 
when  I  received  your  second,  which  determined 
me  to  delay  writing  till  I  had  seen  Mr.  Derwent. 
*  The  next  morning,  I  set  out  for  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
where  I  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  On 
my  arrival,  I  found  that  Mr.  Derwent  had  late- 
ly had  a  severe  illnefs,  but  was  now  so  well  as 
to  venture  abroad,  and  through  the  good  offices 
of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  soon  obtained  an  interview 
with  him. 

*  It  is  unnecefsary  to  detail  all  our  conversa- 
tion. I  led  by  degrees  to  the  point  I  wished, 
and  when  I  thought  him  sufficiently  prepared 
for  the  question,  I  ventured  to  ask,  if  he  knew 
where  his  daughter  was  ? 

*  He  said  he  supposed  at  C ,  where  her 

husband's  regiment  was  quartered. 

1  Surprised  at  his  answer,  I  inquired  if  he  did 
not  know  that  Captain  Heathton  was  dead  ? 

*  He  replied,  "  No ;"  and  seemed  thunder- 
struck with  the  intelligence.. 

e  I  told  him  when  he  died,  and  that  his  death 
was  in  the  newspapers. 

*  He  said  he  had  been  on  a  journey  at  the 
time,  which  had  prevented  his  seeing  them,  and 
that  his  friends  had  probably  been  silent  on  the 
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subject,   from   supposing  he  did  not  wish  to 
speak  of  it. 

*  He  then  inquired  with  such  visible  concern 
about  his  daughter,  that  I  saw  I  should  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  your  letters  into 
his  hands.  They  were  not  necefsary  to  awaken 
his  affection,  but  I  thought  them  the  best  means 
of  giving  him  a  just  view  of  Mrs.  Heathton. 

1  The  first  affected  him  very  painfully ; — over 
the  latter,  he  wept  with  emotions  which  would 
have  delighted  you  for  your  friend. 

*  When  his  feelings  were  a  little  calmed,  he 
told  me,  that  he  had  always  pitied,  while  he  con- 
demned her,  but  that  he  had  refused  to  see  her, 
because  he  thought  it  proper  to  show  disappro- 
bation of  her  conduct,  and  still  more,  because 
he  was  offended  with  her  husband,  and  could 
not  separate  their  interests.  Extreme  youth 
and  ignorance  were  great  palliations  of  her  er- 
rors ;  and  now  that  he  had  such  proofs  of  her 
goodnefs  and  affection,  she  would  be  more  than 
ever  the  blefsing  of  her  father. 

1  His  health  does  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take the  journey,  or  he  would  go  instantly  to 
Cumberland,  but  we  have  agreed  that  James 
Pecket  shall  be  sent  to  Silver-Mofs,  and 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Stanbury  shall  attend  Mrs. 
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Heathton  and  her  daughter  to  Delvin-Lodge, 
whence  I  shall  accompany  them  to  Walnut- 
Bank. 

(  You  may  expect  him  immediately,  and  you 
will  prepare  Mrs.  Heathton  to  receive  by  him  a 
letter  from  her  father,  inviting  her  return. 

€  I  have  but  this  moment  parted  from  Mr. 
Derwent,  and  write  in  haste  that  I  may  not 
mifs  this  day's  post ;  I  have  therefore  time  for 
no  more,  but  shall  soon  write  again. 

Your's, 
Julybih.  H.A. 


Cautious  as  Constantia  was  in  communicat- 
ing to  Mrs.  Heathton  the  welcome  intelligence 
which  this  letter  contained,  yet  it  nearly  over- 
powered her.  Though  transported  with  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  being  restored  to  her  father,  her 
satisfaction  was  mingled  with  much  fear  and 
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anxiety  at  the  thoughts  of  their  meeting :  he 
every  moment  rose  to  her  view,  as  an  awful 
being,  whom  she  wished,  yet  dreaded  to  ap- 
proach. 

The  arrival  of  Pecket  with  the  expected  let- 
ter, relieved  and  reafsured  her.  The  sight  of 
her  father's  well-known  hand,  inviting  her  to 
come  to  him,  and  exprefsing  the  same  tender 
affection,  which  she  had  formerly  experienced 
from  him,  softened  her  apprehensions,  and  per- 
mitted her  to  indulge  in  joy.  It  was,  however,  a 
joy  which  was  only  to  be  known  by  her  appear- 
ance ;  her  feelings  were  of  too  complicated  a 
kind  to  be  exprefsed,  but  the  beam  of  gratitude 
which  brightened  her  eye,  whenever  she  looked 
at  Constantia,  powerfully  spoke  the  emotions  of 
her  heart. 

Anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  her 
father,  she  left  Silver-Mofs  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  she  received  his  letter,  after  tak- 
ing leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delme,  and  Con- 
stantia, in  a  manner  that  showed  the  deep  sense 
she.  had  of  their  goodnefs. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


he  satisfaction  which  Constantia  felt  from 
the  happy  change  in  Mrs.  Heathton's  situation, 
almost  banished,  for  some  time  after  her  depart- 
ure, the  sense  of  other  cares  j  but  they  were 
renewed  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  by  the 
failure  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Almorne,  several 
days  after  she  expected  it.  Her  silence  was 
so  unusual,  that  she  could  not  help  fearing  it 
proceeded  from  some  extraordinary  cause,  and 
various  circumstances  conspired  to  increase  her 
apprehensions. 

In  the  two  last  letters  she  had  received  from 
her,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  any  of  her 
family,  though  it  was  highly  probable  that  her 
eldest  brother  was  then  at  Ornville  ;  neither  had 
she  once,  since  their  separation,  spoken  of  Val- 
monsor,  although  it  was  long  past  the  time  that 
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she  had  expected  to  hear  of  him,  and  she  could 
have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Esmond  was  now  at 
Delvin  Lodge. 

But  what  most  of  all  confirmed  her  fears,  was 
the  silence  of  Louisa.  For  a  month  after  they 
parted,  Mrs.  Tresilian  had  written  twice  a  week, 
and  had  promised  to  do  so  regularly  ;  but  it  was 
now  above  a  fortnight  since  she  had  received  a 
line  from  her.  It  was  therefore  evident,  that 
there  must  be  a  more  than  ordinary  cause  for 
her  silence  \  some  new  distrefs  probably  pre- 
vented both  her  and  Mrs.  Almorne  from  writ- 
ing, but  whence  it  proceeded,  she  was  at  a  lofs 
to  determine. 

Her  fears,  ever  tremblingly  alive  for  Frederic, 
made  her  at  first  imagine,  that  the  renewal  of 
his  intercourse  with  Mifs  Alderton  was  the 
misfortune  to  be  expected,  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened,  from  believing  that  Mrs  Al- 
morne's  delicacy  would  prevent  her  interfering 
in  his  affairs  so  much  as  could  be  wished. 

It  was  one  of  the  excellencies  of  Mrs.  Al- 
morne, that  she  seldom  obtruded  her  opinions 
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unsolicited,  and  even  when  they  were  request- 
ed, often  declined  giving  them,  when  she 
thought  her  interference  could  be  any  way  im- 
proper. Though  her  unwearied  benevolence 
made  her  daily  the  benefactor  of  many,  yet  the 
obligations  she  conferred  never  imposed  re- 
straint on  the  persons  obliged  ;  they  found 
themselves  as  much  at  liberty  to  act  independ- 
ently of  her,  as  their  own  sense  of  gratitude 
and  respect  for  her  opinions  would  permit. 

From  this  view  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  Canstantia 
was  little  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  safety  of 
Frederic  through  her  power  over  him  ;  but,  on 
reflection,  she  saw  that  whatever  might  be  pri- 
vately his  situation  with  Mifs  Aldertdn,  Louisa 
could  not  know  it,  and  that  she  must  therefore 
seek  some  other  explanation  of  her  silence. 
She  then  concluded,  that  Mrs.  Almorne  had 
received  from  Sir  Esmond  some  unpleasant  in- 
telligence of  Valmonsor,  which  they  wished  to 
be  as  slow  in  communicating  as  pofsible. 

Unfortunately  for  Constantia,  she  was  a 
marker  of  days,  and  her  melancholy  apprehen- 
sions were  rendered  more  painful,  by  its  being1 
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the  season  in  which  she  had  pafsed  some  of  her 
happiest  hours  with  Valmonsor.  So  strong  an 
imprefsion  had  the  preceding  summer  made 
upon  her  mind,  that  hardly  an  hour  elapsed 
which  did  not  recall  to  her  memory,  with  double 
force,  scenes  which  could  never  return. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


M 


ore  and  more  alarmed  by  the  continued 
silence  of  her  friends,  Constantia  pafsed  a  sleep- 
lefs  night  in  painful  conjectures,  and  in  retracing 
in  her  mind  the  various  events  which  had,  in 
so  short  a  period,  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
state  of  almost  every  member  of  her  family. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  light  she  arose,  to  ba- 
nish her  mournful  reflections  by  employment. 
As  soon  as  she  was  drefsed,  she  attempted  to 
find  her  way  out  of  the  house,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  to  her  apartment  to  wait  the  appear- 
ance of  the  servants. 

The  sun  was  rising  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour, and  for  a  long  time  she  was  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  grandeur  of  the  sight,  and 
the  inimitable  colouring  of  sky  which  preceded 
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the  bright  effulgence  of  light. As  the  colours 

varied,  and  gradually  diminished  in  force,  her 
mind  reverted  to  the  former  objects  of  her 
thoughts,  and  her  fancy  busied  itself  in  bring- 
ing in  array  before  her  the  persons  she  loved. 

To  revisit  Delvin  Lodge  or  Tresilian  Vale 
in  imagination,  was  easy  ;  but  to  form  an  idea 
of  Valmonsor's  situation  was  impofsible. 

"  O  sun !"  she  exclaimed,  "  of  this  great 
world  both  eye  and  soul !' — where  will  thy  rays 
shed  their  influence  upon  Valmonsor  ? — Whe- 
ther will  they  find  him  peaceful  and  safe,  or  en- 
compafsed  with  difficulty  and  danger  ? " 

Afraid  to  indulge  the  train  of  ideas  her  fears 
excited,  she  rose  suddenly,  and  again  sought 
her  way  out  of  the  house. 

It  was  near  six  o'clock,  and  she  wandered 
without  observing  whither  she  went,  till  she 
came  to  a  seat  at  a  distance  from  the  house. 
It  was  placed  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
an  oak,  and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valley  to  the  south.    Here  she  sat  down,  and 
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had  remained  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  saw 
a  gentleman  approaching,  whose  appearance  at 
a  distance  struck  her  as  one  she  was  acquainted 
with ;  but  as  he  drew  near,  and  hastily  advanced, 
she  discovered  him,  to  her  utter  amazement, 
to  be  Valmonsor. 

Astonishment  rooted  her  to  her  seat,  and 
almost  overpowered  her  senses  ; — while  he, 
seeing  her  agitation,  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  entreated  her  forgivencfs  for  surprising  her 
so  abruptly. 

Constantia  could  not  speak, — hardly  could 
she  make  a  sign  to  him  to  be  seated. 

He  placed  himself  beside  her,  but  for  a  while 
neither  of  them  spoke. — Constantia  at  length 
recovering  herself,  asked,  how  he  had  come 
there  ? 

"  By  the  permifsion,"  he  answered,  "  of  Mrs. 
Almorne,  who  allowed  me  to  come,  without 
telling  me  what  reception  I  should  meet  with. 

Mifs  Ornville,"  said  he  with  fervour,  "  you 

see  me  before  you,  wholly  dependent — every 
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comfort    of   my    existence,    dependent    upon 
you." 

His  voice  faultered a  countenance  pale  as 

death,  and  the  agitation  of  his  whole  frame, 
spoke  his  emotion. 

"  Am  I  then,"  he  exclaimed,  M  once  more 
permitted  to  behold  you ! — how  often  have  I 
repeated  your  beloved  name,  when  separated 
from  you  by  a  dreadful  distance  !  I  have  gazed 
on  it  for  hours,  and  repeated  it  a  million  of  times, 
while  my  tortured  imagination  was  filled  with 
inexpirefsible  fears  for  your  safety,  and  for " 

He  stopt;  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he 
avowed  for  her,  in  the  tenderest  language,  the 
most  devoted  attachment. 

Constantia  heard  him,  almost  without  be- 
lieving her  imagination  did  not  deceive  her  ; 
the  surprise  and  agitation  he  had  thrown  her 
into,  occasioned  a  confusion  of  feeling,  which 
made  her  doubt  the  imprefsion  of  her  senses, 
— but  by  degrees  she  became  more  composed, 
and  he  obtained  from  her  at  length  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  affection. 
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His  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  too  power- 
ful for  exprefsion,  and  again  they  were  both 
silent. 

ft  Beloved  by  you,  Mifs  Ornville  j"  resumed 
he,  "  rich  in  your  affection,  I  could  bid  defiance 
to  almost  any  suffering, — but  it  is  death  to  part 
from  you,  and  how  dare  I  hope  you  will  unite 
your  fate  to  mine,  when  my  whole  property  is 
my  commifsion  ?" 

"  If  I  had  fortune,"  said  Constantia,  "  I 
should  rejoice  in  your  want  of  it,  but  you  must 
have  heard  of  my  misfortunes  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  they  made  me  more  eager  to 
come  here,  though  I  knew  not  how  I  could  hope 
that  you  would  listen  to  me." 

*'  As  we  are  situated,"  said  Constantia,  "  we 
must  part." 

"  O  !  say  not  so,"  cried  Valmonsor,  "  speak 

not  such  words,  I   implore  you  ! But  why 

do  I  presume  to  solicit  your  consideration  with- 
out explaining  my  past  conduct !  Whatever  may 
be  my  destiny,  I  thank  Heaven,  for  having  put 
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in  my  power  to  lay  my  heart  open  to  your 
view. — You  ought  to  know  every  circumstance 
by  which  I  have  been  guided,  since  the  first 
hour  of  our  meeting. — That  hour  was  almost 
decisive  of  my  fate.  1  was  so  charmed,  that  I 
forgot  every  thing  but  the  happinefs  of  seeing 

you,  till  it  was  too  late. In  the  same  instant 

that  I  was  conscious  how  entirely  my  peace 
was  dependent  upon  you,  I  became  sensible 
that  it  was  impofsible  to  aspire  to  your  hand. 
A  train  of  circumstances  convinced  me,  that 
you  could  not,  and  ought  not  for  my  sake,  to 
sacrifice  the  comforts  you  pofsefsed. 

I  shall  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  misery  this 
conviction  occasioned  me.  I  believe  you  saw 
it  in  some  degree,  when  I  told  you  my  inten- 
tion of    leaving  Ramsgate The    concern, 

which  I  imagined,  you  discovered  for  me, 
changed  my  design.  If  our  regard  was  mutual, 
I  thought  I  ought  to  leave  to  you  the  determi- 
nation of  my  fate.  Though  I  had  no  fortune 
to  offer,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself,. that 
we  might  be  happy,  if  you  could  accommodate 
yourself  to  my  situation. 

While  I  remained  deliberating  how  to  act, 
the  conversation,  which  we  had  in  our  walk 
from  Oak  Hill,  decided  my  conduct.   Your  be- 
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haviour  that  day  inspired  me  with  hope,  and 
determined  me  to  declare  to  you  the  state  of  my 
mind,  and  be  governed  entirely  by  you. 

It  was  with  this  intention  that  I  proposed  the 
excursion  to  Willowfield.  Unfortunately,  the 
mistakes  I  was  led  into  by  Mifs  Hargrave, 
threw  me  again  at  a  distance.  We  easily  dread 
disappointment  in  what  we  ardently  wish- 
Ever  miserably  alive  to  my  fears  about  you,  I 
became  the  dupe  of  appearances,  which,  to  my 
jealous  apprehension,  seemed  decisive  ->  and  al- 
though I  was  at  length  undeceived,  it  was  not 
till  an  unexpected  order  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
frustrated  all  my  hopes.  I  had  the  prospect  of 
soon  obtaining  a  majority  in  another  regiment, 
which  would  probably  be  long  stationed  in 
England,  and  this  I  had  flattered  myself,  would 
induce  your  friends  the  more  readily  to  consent 
to  my  wishes  ;  but  fortune  seemed  resolved  to 
disap  oint  me,  by  not  even  allowing  me  leisure 
before  my  departure,  to  consider  properly  what 

I  ought  to  do. It  was  wretchednefs  to  leave 

you  without  an  explanation,  yet  how  could  I 
attempt  it  ?  Could  I  suppose,  after  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  your  brother,  that  your  friends 
would  resolve  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to 
relinquish    you  to   a    poor    wanderer  ? or 
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ought  I  to  propose  to  hurry  you  from  them> 
and  expose  you  suddenly  to  the  hardships  of  a 

soldier's  life  ? -Yet  it  appeared   still   more 

improper  to  involve  you  in  a  clandestine  en- 
gagement,— or  even  to  lay  you  under  the  em- 
barrafsment,  which  might  be  the  consequence 
of  an  eclaircifsement. — Your  father  had  treated 
me  with  the  most  generous  hospitality  ;  had 
shown  me  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
esteem,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  favour- 
able testimony  of  my  friend,  and  could  I  return 
the  confidence  of  both,  by  wounding  your  fa- 
ther in  his  tenderest  affections  ? — Mifs  Har- 
grave  had  given  me  erroneous  imprefsions  of 
you,  but  not  of  him  ;  for  my  own  observations 
confirmed  all  that  she  said.  I  saw  that  you  were 
the  idol  of  his  affections,  and  to  interrupt  his 
comfort  in  you,  was  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his 
heart. 1  left  you  therefore,  without  expla- 
nation, and  without  even  the  consolation  of 

knowing  that  I  did  right. What  a  conflict 

did  I  experience  !  I  departed  wretched  in  the 
extreme. 

It  was  my  intention  to  write,  if  I  could  net 
come  to  you,  the  instant  I  obtained  the  ex- 
pected majority,  and  could  speak  decisively  of 
my  destination.    Happily,  I  was  not  long  in 
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Gibraltar  before  I  was  promoted,  and  at  liberty 
to  return. 

The  moment  I  arrived  in  England,  my  first 
care  was  to  meet  with  Sir  Esmond  Anson,  from 
whom  I  had  received  a  letter,  which  was  the 
only  satisfaction  I  experienced  in  absence. 

Upon  inquiring  for  him  in  town,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  at  Delvin  Lodge ;  whither 
I  resolved  to  follow  him  immediately,  that  I 
might  know  your  situation  before  I  ventured 
to  wait  upon  you.     T  no  suspicion  of  the 

events  which  han  ce  in  my  absence* 

but  I  was  afraid  of  others  that  would  be  death 
to  me. 

When  I  got  to  Ramsgate,  I  sent  a  note  to  Sir 
Esmond  resqueet-ing  to  see  him,  and  though  I 
waited  his  coming  with  agonizing  anxiety,  I 
had  not  courage  in  the  interim  to  make  a  single 
inquiry  about  you.  I  scarce  breathed  from  ter- 
ror when  we  first  met,  but  conjecturing  imme- 
diately the  cause  of  my  perturbation,  he  told 
me  that  you  were  well,  and  still  Mifs  Ornville. 
He  then  informed  me  of  your  misfortunes,  and 
of  your  having  left  Kent.  I  told  him  my  in- 
tentions, and  that  I  was  resolved  to  follow  you 
wherever  you  were.  He  approved  my  design, 
but  said  that  it  would  first  be  proper  for  me  to 
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wait  upon  Mrs.  Almorne,  and  proposed  my 
going  instantly  to  Delvin  Lodge. 

There  she  received  me  with  the  greatest 
politenefs,  and  told  me  the  place  of  your 
residence,  but  said  nothing  of  the  object  of 
my  visit. 

I  left  Delvin  Lodge  early  the  next  morning, 
and  travelled  with  the  utmost  expedition  till  I 
arrived  last  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the 
neighbouring  village.  Finding  that  it  was  then 
too  late  to  intrude  upon  you,  I  waited  impatient- 
ly the  return  of  day.  With  the  rising  sun  I  came 
hither,  and  wandered  about  your  abode,  till  I 
might  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  you.  On  in- 
quiring for  you  at  six  o'clock,  I  was  overjoyed 
to  find  you  were  abroad,  but  the  servant  could 
not  inform  me  where,  and  I  followed  as  fancy 
led,  without  my  impatience  suffering  me  to  re- 
flect, how  much  I  might  surprise  you." 

Valmonsor  paused,  but  Constantia  remained 
silent. 

w  Can  you  not,  Mifs  Ornville,"  cried  he, 
after  a  short  interval,  "  speak  one  word  of 
comfort." 
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"  Would  to  heaven  !"  said  Constantia,  "  that 
you  were  a  tiller  of  the  earth  in  this  little  spot !" 

"  Could  you  then,*'  exclaimed  Valmonsor, 
"  relinquish  the  world  for  such  a  retirement !" 

"  With  you,  I  should  think  it  no  sacrifice." 

"  Could  you  for  me  live  in  solitude,  and 
renounce  all  the  pleasures  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  ?" 

"  To  studyyour  comfort," replied  Constantia, 
emphatically, .'•  would  be  infinitely  greater  hap- 
pinefs  to  me,  than  all  those  pleasures,  which 
are  so  generally  prized." 

Valmonsor's  gratitude  for  this  acknowledge- 
ment was  boundlefs,  and  prevented  for  a  while, 
all  thoughts  of  the  future. 

"  Let  us  then,"  cried  he,  at  length,  "  aban- 
don the  world  *,  I  will  instantly  dispose  of  my 
commifsion,  and  we  shall  some  where  find  a 
happy  asylum.' ' 

"  I  love  you  too.  well,"  said  Constantia,  "  to 
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expose  you  to  such  a  risk.  To  me,  retirement 
may  be  easy,  for  domestic  occupations  are  my 
proper  employments,  but  what  might  not  you 
suffer  from  so  great  a  change  ?" 

u  I  do  not  propose  for  myself  a  life  of  idle- 
nefs,"  cried  Valmonsor,  "  I  shall  find  in  re- 
tirement some  laudable  employment,  and  you 
know  how  little  my  profefsion  is  agreeable  to 

me. In  seeing  you,  there  is  a  charm,  which 

would  compensate  for  every  deprivation  ! — *— 
Yet  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  urge  our  union. 
Were  I  certain  that  you  would  not  suffer  from 
it,  there  are  no  dangers  to  myself,  even  sup- 
posing they  were  numerous,  which  I  would  not 

joyfully  encounter, but  can  I  involve  you  in 

distrefs  ?" 

«*  For  myself,"  said  Constantia,  "  I  fear 
neither  poverty  nor  solitude,  but  our  marrying 
immediately,  without  either  more  fortune,  or 
the  probable  means  of   improving  it,    might 

plunge  us  in  the  deepest  distrefs. You  have 

shown  that  you  could  sacrifice  your  feelings  to 
your  sense  of  what  was  right  •, — let  me  now, 
have  the  same  title  to  your  approbation." 
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"  Your  words  have  an  irresistible  power  over 
me  •,  I  listen  with  admiration,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  fill  me  with  anguish.*' 

"  In  a  few  years,"  said  Constantia,  "  Mrs. 
Almorne  may  be  enabled  to  make  us  inde- 
pendent." 

"  Years!"  repeated  Valmonsor,  "  if  you 
knew  what  I  have  suffered  in  absence,  you 
could  not  speak  of  a  separation  of  years  ! — To 
think  that  we  might  meet,  has  been  my  only 
consolation.  Every  thought — every  wish,  every 
feeling  of  my  heart,  has  been  regulated  by  you. 

1  fancied  that  to  see  you  once  more, — to 

explain  my  conduct,  and  declare  my  devotion, 
would  render  me  happy, — yet  now,  even  now, 
when  I  am  with  you,  I  tremble  lest  I  deceive 
myself — lest  I  only  fancy  that  you  love  me  ;  I 
would  have  the  exprefsions  of  your  affection 
always  repeated." 

u  Is  it  pofsible  that  you  can  now  doubt  it !" 
"  You  can  speak  of  separation  V 
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"  The  more  I  regard  you,  the  lefs  I  should 
forgive  myself  for  hazarding  your  future  peace. 
Let  us  hope  from  a  short  time  a  favourable 
change  of  circumstances,  but  let  not  the  fear  of 
present  misery  blind  us  to  the  future.  I  am 
happy  in  my  affection  for  you, — it  must  not  be 
the  occasion  of  self  reproach  ;— from  that  worst 
of  evils,  let  us  preserve  ourselves. " 

Valmonsor  grasped  her  hand  without  answer- 
ing, and  she  was  again  beginning  to  addrefs 
him,  when  she  was  pvevented  by  the  appearance 
of  a  servant,  whom  Mrs.  Delme,  alarmed  at  her 
long  absense,  had  sent  in  search  of  her. 

She  immediately  rose,  and  returned  with 
Valmonsor  to  the  house. 
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M, 


r.  and  Mrs.  Delme  were  waiting  break 
fast  for  Constantia,  who  introduced  Valmonsc 
to  them,  but  finding  herself  unable  to  appea 
with  the  tranquillity  she  wished,  she  made  ai 
apology  for  leaving  them,  and  withdrew  to  th 
chamber,  which  she  had  lately  quitted  will 
sensations  so  very  different  from  those  she  nov 
experienced  on  returning  to  it. 

She  was  so  much  struck  with  the  change  tha 

she  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  real. "  I 

it  pofsible,"  she  cried,  "  that  Valmonsor,  whei 
I  imagined  the  ocean  divided  us,  should  havi 
been  like  myself,  watching  the  return  of  day 

on  the  banks  of  Silver-Mofs ! It  is  illusioi 

all  r 
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But  soon  the  certainty  of  his  being  near, 
made  her  exclaim,  "  Has  then  the  explanation 
I  so  earnestly  desired, — which  I  fancied  all  that 
was  wanting  to  my  happinefs,  come  at  last, 
when  it  can  no»  longer  avail ! — Is  the  moment 
that  I  discover  Valmonsor  to  be  what  I  wish, 

the  one  in  which  I  must  relinquish  him  ? O 

Sir  Esmond  !  ought  I  to  owe  him  to  you  !" 

The  opening  of  the  door  interrupted  her  re- 
flections, and  a  servant  entered  with  a  packet, 
which  Valmonsor  had  brought  from  Mrs.  Al- 
morne,  but  had  forgotten  to  deliver. 

Constantia  took  the  packet  eagerly,  and  break- 
ing it  open,  found  under  cover  the  following 
letter : 

*  To  Miss  Ornville. 

*  My  beloved  Constantia, — dearest  object  of 
my  affection  !  hardly  can  the  meeting  with  Val- 
monsor, give  you  more  pleasure,  than  it  has 
done  me, — my  wishes  are  fulfilled ;  he  is  re- 
turned worthy  of  your  afFection. 

'  Inclosed  you  have  a  deed,  which  will  render 
you  independent.  It  was  executed  soon  afrer 
Volume  V.  L 
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I  knew  of  your  attachment,  but  I  concealed  it 
then,  that  you  might  make  a  trial  of  his  charac- 
ter and  affection, — and  I  concealed  it  since,  that 
you  might  know  yourself.  I  had  no  doubt  of 
your  merit,  but  I  wished  its  lustre  to  be  shown 
by  adversity  ;  and  that  you  might  be  taught  the 
full  value  of  the  comforts  of  life,  by  the  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  them. 

*  Hesitate  not  to  accept  the  sum  I  offer,  from 
believing  I  could  employ  it  more  beneficially. 
In  your  pofsefsion,  it  will  be  destined  to  the  best 
purposes. — You,  who  have  ever  had  "  a  tear 
for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity/*  will,  when  I  am  no  more,  remember 
the  children  of  affliction,  and  the  wishes  of 

*  Honoria  Almorne.' 


Upon  opening  the  packet,  Constantia  found 
a  deed  of  gift  for  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

This  was  a  morning  destined  to  try  her  feel- 
ings.    Gratitude,  joy,  and  wonder,  almost  be- 
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reft  her  of  her  faculties. — She  «rt  for  some  time 
in  a  delirium  of  feeling,  which  was  succeeded 
by  an  effusion  of  tears.  Never  did  they  flow 
more  freely,  and  never  was  she  more  affected. 
Gratitude  was  the  predominant  emotion,  but 
there  was  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  among 
them  the  most  tender  recollection  of  her  father 
and  mother.  She  thought  of  the  joy  it  would 
have  given  them   to   see  her  prosperity  ;    she 

wept   with  delight  from  the  reflection, and 

she  wep:,  1  .;use  it  was  only  in  imagination 
that  she  could  sympathise  with  them. 

But  she  could  not  be  long  without  mr.king 
Valmonsor  a  :  •  er  in  her  joy.  Sic  returned 
to  him  with  the  letter  and  deed  In  her  hand. 

He  met  her,  as  she  entered  the  room,  saying, 
M  The  idea  of  separation  becomes  every  mo- 
mem  more  insupportable." 

"  We  shall   not  separate,"  '.aid   Constantia, 
putting  ihe  letter  dud  deed  into  his  hand,  u  w 
m^et  now  to  part  no  more." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 


In  the  afternoon,  Constantia  proposed  that  they 
should  set  out  for  Delvin  Lodge  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  Valmonsor  entreated  their  departure 
might  be  postponed. 

u  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  pafs  one  day  more  in 
this  Elysian  field.  The  imagination  could  not 
have  contrived  a  more  singular  and  enchanting 
scene  for  the  termination  of  all  our  difficulties  ! 
blefsed  as  my  prospects  are,  I  shall  leave 
this  sweet  spot  with  much  regret." 

Constantia's  feelings  were  too  much  in  unison 
to  oppose  his  request ;  she  consented  without 
hesitation. 

During  her  stay,  she  omitted  not  the  atten- 
tions due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Delme.    She  inform- 
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ed  them  of  the  cause  of  her  departure,  warmly 
afsuring  them,  that  she  should  ever  most  grate- 
fully remember  the  kindnefs  they  had  shown 
her. 

They  parted  from  her  with  much  reluctance, 
and  not  without  soliciting  a  promise,  cheerfully 
given,  that  she  would  revisit  Silver-Mofs. 

After  a  journey  of  four  days,  Valmonsor  and 
Constantia  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Delvin 
Lodge,  where  Mrs.  Almorne,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  their  coming,  by  a  letter  Constantia 
had  written  upon  the  road,  received  them 
alone. 

If  ever  benevolence  was  rewarded,  it  was  at 
that  moment. — Mrs.  Almorne  felt  the  happinef3 
of  doing  good, — but  she  was  content  to  feel  it  -, 
she  would  not  permit  them  to  speak  of  it. 

"  Let  me  see  that  you  are  happy/'  said  she, 
u  but  speak  not  of  gratitude." 

"  I  will  then,"  said  Constantia,  u  exprefs  it 
only  by  my  endeavours  to  show  the  imprefsion, 
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which  your  virtues  have  made  upon  my  heart. 
— I  will  remember,  that 


"  Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul, 
"  Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven." 


Mrs.  Almorne  most  affectionately  embraced 
her,  and  rising  said,  "  I  received  you  alone,  not 
more  to  indulge  my  own  feelings,  than  to  spare 
Lady  Anson's,  who  had  not  courage  to  meet 
with  Mifs  Ornville  for  the  first  time,  in  com- 
pany. I  shall  now  take  Valmonsor  to  his  friends 
here,  and  bring  her  to  you." 

Matilda  was  almost  overcome  by  timidity  on 
approaching  the  woman,  who  had  taken  so 
powerful  a  hold  of  her  imagination,  but  the  en- 
gaging manner  in  which  Constantia  received 
her,  soon  dispelled  her  fears,  and  captivated  her 
affection. 

u  Never,"  said  she  to  Sir  Esmond,  was 
M  I  so  pleased  with  myself,  as  when  receiv- 
ing proofs  of  kindnefs  from  Mifs  Ornville  *, 
when  listening  to  the  melodious  tones  of  her 
voice,   encouraging  me  by  the  sweetest  ex- 
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prefsions  of  approbation,  I  felt  myself  afsured 
of  that  place  in  your  esteem,  of  which  I  had  so 
long  been  ambitious." 

Sir  Esmond  saw  with  rapture  the  imprefsion, 
which  Matilda  and  Constantia  made  upon  each 
other,  and  told  them  his  happinefs  was  now 
complete,  in  seeing  the  wife  and  sister  of  his 
heart  united  in  friendship. 

Constantia's  meeting  with  Mr.  Anson  gave 
much  pleasure  to  both  ;  he  loved  her, — she 
venerated  him,  and  remembered  with  gratitude 
the  generous  concern  he  had  lately  shown  for 
her. 

At  the  first  view  of  Mrs.  Arnvale,  Constantia 
saw  an  appearance  formed  to  inspire  love  and 
respect.  She  had  all  the  mild  dignity  and  im- 
prefsive  countenance  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  and 
though  smiles  often  illumined  her  face,  the 
traces  of  care  were  deeply  imprinted  upon  it. 

An  afsemblage  of  friends  in  such  fortunate 
circumstances,  and  so  interesting  to  each  other, 
could  not  fail  to  be  happy,  and  the  evening 
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pafsed  with  all  the  satisfaction  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  such  a  meeting. 

At  parting,  Mrs.  Almorne  desired  Constantia 
to  come  to  her  very  early  in  the  morning,  as 
she  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  her 
before  the  family  met  at  breakfast. 
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V-^onstantia  did  not  obey  the  injunction 
without  much  anxiety.  She  could  not  imagine 
that  Mrs.  Almorne  would  have  desired  to  see  her 
at  a  very  early  hour,  unlefs  she  had  important 
intelligence  to  communicate,  which  could  not 
be  delayed ;  and  she  was  strengthened  in  this 
belief  from  her  and  Louisa's  late  extraordinary 
silence  being  still  unaccounted  for.  The  know- 
ledge that  it  had  no  connection  with  Valrrionsor, 
confirmed  her  fears  for  her  brothers,  and  for, 
Frederic  particularly,  she  trembled. 

M  I  wished  to  see  you  thus  early,  my-  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Almorne,  as  she  entered  her  drefsing- 
room,  "  that  I  might  inform  you  of  events, 
which  have  taken  place  in  your  absence.  I 
would  not  interrupt  the  satisfaction  of  your 

La 
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meeting  with  your  friends  last  night,  by  ob- 
truding new  ideas  upon  you  •,  but  it  is  now  ne- 
cefsary  that  you  should  know  immediately  all 
that  has  happened  since  your  departure.  The 
time  has  been  short,  yet  most  interesting  and 
unexpected  events  have  occurred,  and  were  in- 
deed approaching,  while  I  was  unsuspicious  of 
them." 

"  Frederic  !"  said  Constantia,  in  a  faint  voice, 
while  Mrs.  Almorne  paused. 

u  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  she ;  "  you  have 
much  to  hear  of  your  amiable  and  unfortunate 
brother,  but  you  must  be  content  to  listen 
patiently  to  the  recital  I  am  going  to  give, 
without  anticipating  its  conclusion  by  inquiry. 
You  have  others  likewise  to  hear,  but  I  shall 
begin  with  his  affairs,  as  they  are  the  most  in- 
teresting. 

When  I  was  in  town  in  November,  *Sir 
Esmond  saw  me  in  great  concern  for  Lydia, 
and  supposing  it  proceeded  entirely  from  her 
illnefs,  told  me  that  much  as  he  regarded  her, 
he  should  hardly  regret  her  death,  as  he  feared 
her  husband's  affections  were  estranged^  from 
her. 
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I  asked  why  he  thought  so?  upon  which  he 
mentioned  several  circumstances,  that  had  led 
him  to  discover  Frederic's  attachment  to  Mifs 
Alderton. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  seen  her  ?  He  said  no, 
but  that  he  knew  her  brother,  and  if  she  at  all 
resembled  him,  he  must  regret  Frederic's  con- 
duct on  her  account,  as  well  as  his  wife's. 
Your  brother,  he  said,  had  spent  much  time  at 
Mrs.  Alderton's,  and  he  blamed  him  for  hazard- 
ing the  peace  of  an  innocent  girl,  by  indulging 
a  pafsion,  which  he  knew  must  prove  abortive. 

On  hearing  this,  I  hesitated  not  to  absolve 
Frederic,  by  giving  Sir  Esmond  all  the  infor- 
mation I  had  received  from  Hanway  ;  and  this 
I  ventured,  not  only  to  vindicate  Frederic,  but 
in  the  hope  of  Sir  Esmond's  serving  him.  You 
know  the  uncommon  friendship  which  has 
always  subsisted  between  them,  and  I  thought 
it  very  pofsible  he  might  be  able  to  influence 
his  conduct.  Much  as  I  esteemed  your  brother, 
I  was  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  effect,  which 
Lydia's  affliction  would  have  upon  him, — still 
lefs  did  I  foresee,  that  her  speedy  death  was 
about  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Mifs  Alderton's  designs. 

Sir  Esmond    heard    my    account    of   Mrs. 
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Alderton  with  high  indignation,  but  did  not 
think  it  certain  that  her  daughter  was  so  de- 
signing and  artful,  as  Hanway  represented. 
Pie  imagined  she  might  be  misled  by  affection 
for  Frederic  and  the  counsel  of  her  mother, 
and  he  determined  to  become  acquainted  with 
her  himself,  that  from  his  own  observations  he 
might  form  some  opinion  of  her  character. 

I  heard  nothing  from  him,  however,  on  the 
subject,  till  he  came  here,  when  he  gave  me  a 
history,  which  I  committed  to  paper  for  you. 
The  time  I  was  obliged  to  devote  to  the  Anson 
family,  made  me  longer  in  writing  it  than  I 
expected,  and  the  arrival  of  Valmonsor  just 
as  it  was  finished,  prevented  its  being  dispatch- 
ed. I  am  glad,  however,  that  it  was  written, 
as  I  could  give  you  a  more  minute  detail  of 
circumstances,  when  they  were  fresh  in  my 
memory,  than  I  might  now.  Here,"  continued 
Mrs.  Almorne,  putting  some  sheets  of  paper 
into  *J»e  hands  of  Constantia,  "  you  will  find 
an  account  of  Sir  Esmond's  transactions  after 
my  leaving  town  ;  the  introductory  part  of  my 
letter  1  do  not  trouble  you  with." 

Constantia  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows. 
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*  Not  long  after  Frederic's  departure  for 
Altona,  Sir  Esmond  requested  Mrs.  Hanway  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mifs  Alder- 
ton,  for  though  he  thought  the  schemes  of  her 
mother  were  entirely  defeated,  he  both  felt 
some  curiosity  to  see  her,  and  hoped  to  serve 
Frederic  by  undeceiving  him,  if  she  really  was 
the  woman  that  Hanway  imagined. 

€  Mrs.  Hanway  immediately  complied  with 
his  request,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
and  Mifs  Alderton.  The  party  was  small,  and 
contrived  to  favour  his  design  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation.  Before  they  parted, 
he  talked  of  new  plays  and  various  celebrated 
publications,  till  he  hit  upon  one  she  had  not 
read,  which  he  requested  permifsion  to  send  her. 
Permifsion  was  readily  granted,  and  next 
morning,  instead  of  sending,  he  waited  upon 
her  with  it  himself. 

c  He  was  most  graciously  received  both  by 
her  and  her  mother,  and,  on  taking  leave,  was 
politely  invited  to  favour  them  with  a  visit  any 
morning  that  he  was  pafsing. 

*  He  availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and 
went  repeatedly  till  his  opinion  of  Mifs  Alderton 
was  nearly  decided.    Before  he  saw  her,  fan- 
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eying  that  she  must  bear  some  resemblance  to 
her  brother,  he  imagined  her  a  young,  fair, 
pretty,  bashful  girl ;  gentle,  but  not  clever.  He 
found  her  a  brunette  of  twenty-eight  or  nine ; 
not  handsome,  but  easy  in  her  manners,  agree* 
able  and  intelligent. 

6  Had  he  been  a  stranger  to  her  situation  with 
Frederic,  he  would  have  found  nothing  in  her 
behaviour  to  condemn,  but  knowing  it,  he  was 
greatly  displeased  with  her.  She  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  deprefsion  or  anxiety,  and  he  could 
not  think  well  of  the  woman,  who  could  know 
herself  the  cause  of  the  sad  condition  of  Lydia,, 
without  being  afflicted  by  it.  Neither  did  he 
suppose  she  could  appear  thus  tranquil  on  the 
lofs  of  Frederic,  if  she  had  any  affection  for 
him. 

•  When  Mrs.  Ornville  died,  curiosity  to  know 
if  Mrs.  or  Mifs  Alderton  suffered  any  remorse,, 
carried  him  again  to  their  house,  but  he  was 
refused  admittance,  and  Hanway  told  him  that 
they  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be  in  deep, 
distrefs. 

'  His  anxiety  to  develope  Mifs  Alderton's.- 
character  was  now  extreme,  from  the  fear  that 
she  might  some  day  regain  her  influence,  over 
Frederic.     He  called  upon  her  repeatedly  in- 
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vain  j  she  was  not  so  well  as  to  see  company. 
He  gave  up  therefore,  the  pursuit,  but  desired 
Hanway  to  let  him  know  if  any  thing  occurred, 
which  could  excite  fear  of  the  renewal  of  their 
intercourse,  and  by  him  he  was  informed  of 
their  meeting  in  April. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  meeting,  I  refer  you 
to  the  inclosed  letter  from  Mr  Hanway,  which 
I  received  in  May,  but  wished  to  spare  you  the 
knowledge  of. 

'  Mr  Hanway  was  now  as  desirous  as  Sir 
Esmond  to  know  if  Mifs  Alderton  felt  any  of 
the  affection  she  had  profefsed  for  Frederic. 
Since  he  saw  there  was  danger  of  the  recovery 
of  her  power,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  be- 
lieve that  she  really  regarded  him  -,  but  this  he 
could  not  hope  to  ascertain  himself,  for  aware 
of  his  knowledge  of  her  conduct,  she  always 
appeared  grave  and  dejected  in  his  presence, 
even  at  the  times  he  had  reason  to  believe  she 
seemed  well  to  others.  With  Sir  Esmond,  he 
hoped  her  behaviour  would  be  more  undisguised, 
for  though  she  probably  knew  of  his  relation  to 
the  Ornville  family,  she  was  without  suspicion 
of  his  knowledge  of  her  connection  with 
Frederic  *,  Mr.  Hanway  having  afsured  her,  be- 
fore he  knew  the  discovery  had  been   made 
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to  Sir  Esmond,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Mrs.  Almorne  and  himself,  to  conceal 
Frederic's  misfortunes  from  his  friends  with 
the  most  vigilant  care,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  credit,  that  they  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 

'  A  few  days  after  Frederic's  meeting  with 
Mifs  Alderton,  Sir  Esmond  waited  upon  her, 
and  found  her  so  very  agreeable,  that  he  left  her 
persuaded  she  had  no  heart  to  feel  for  any  body 
but  herself.  Unwilling,  however,  to  do  her  any 
injustice,  and  believing  it  ppfsible  that  her 
apparent  ease  and  cheerfdnefs  might  be  merely 
an  effort  of  politenefs  to  him,  he  repeated  his- 
visit  soon,  determined  to  make  it  long. 

*  She  received  him  with  visible  pleasure,  con- 
versed with  more  than  her  accustomed  anima- 
tion, and  with  an  insinuating  attention  which 
he  had  never  before  seen  her  discover,  though 
she  always  seemed  disposed  to  attract.  There 
was  something  likewise  peculiar  in  the  beha- 
viour of  her  mother,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  find  him  a  rival 
to  Frederic. 

*  Various  circumstances  favoured  the  suppo- 
sition. Mifs  Aklerton's  meeting  with  your 
brother  had  shown,  that  though  her  marriage 
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with  him  might  happen,  it  was  precarious, 
distant,  and  might  never  prove  the  agreeable 
event  she  had  hoped.  He  might  never  so  en- 
tirely cease  to  lament  the  fate  of  his  wife,  as  to 
make  her  easy  in  the  recollection,  and  he  would 
certainly  never  see  her  mother  with  any  satis- 
faction. His  situation  too,  though  desirable 
compared  to  any  she  had  the  least  probability 
of  attaining,  was  much  inferior  to  Sir  Esmond's, 
who  with  a  great  estate  in  pofsefsion,  was  free 
from  every  care  that  could  disturb  or  restrain 
the  enjoyment  of  life. 

'  Another  visit  confirmed  his  belief^hat  these 
circumstances  were  well  weighed  by  Mrs.  and 
Mifs  Alderton,  and  that  they  ardently  wished 
him  to  displace  Frederic.  He  was  no  lefs  de- 
sirous of  doing  so,  and  resolved  to  encourage 
their  designs.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  do 
any  thing  that  could  be  at  all  improper  either  to 
Frederic  or  Mifs  Alderton ;  he  meant  only  to 
give  scope  to  her  behaviour,  and  as  she  hud  al- 
ready encouraged  him  in  a  manner,  that  he 
thought  altogether  unfeeling  and  dishonourable 
to  Frederic,  he  considered  himself  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  advance  in  attentions  in  proportion  as 
she  employed  means  to  captivate  ;  taking  care* 
however,  not  to  do  any  thing  that  could  be  in- 
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terpreted  into  a  serious  attention  of  making  his 
addrefses.  He  resolved  that  she  should  always 
be  the  first  person  in  the  drama,  but  that  he 
should  second  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  might 
pofsibly  prove  the  means  of  emancipating 
Frederic. 

4  Elated  with  this  hope,  he  returned  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  Mrs.  Alderton's,  and  was  received 
with  evident  exultation  by  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter. They  no  doubt  interpreted  his  visits  as 
proceeding  from  the  pleasure  he  found  in  their 
society,  and  left  no  means  unefsayed  to  please 
and  to  persuade  him,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  them  than  his  company. 

*  His  happy  situation  and  gay  manner,  pre- 
vented Mifs  Alderton  from  attempting  the  same 
mode  of  conquest  with  him,  that  she  had  pur- 
sued with  Frederic,  but  she  employed,  with 
much  addrefs,  a  variety  of  fascinating  arts. 

'  He  made  a  long  visit  •,  talked  to  her  of  the 
gaieties  and  splendour  of  the  Capital,  and  of  a 
very  elegant  carriage  he  had  ordered  ;  to  her 
mother,  he  spoke  of  his  house  in  the  country,  of 
his  neighbours,  of  the  beauties  of  Kent,  of  rural 
fete?,  and  of  every  thing,  in  fine,  which  could 
give  them  a  favourable  imprefsion  of  his  rich 
and  happy  state. 
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*  They  seemed  delighted,  and  each  succeeding 
visit  appeared  more  and  more  eager  to  be  in 
pofsefsion  of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed.  He 
was  soon  thoroughly  convinced  that  Mifs 
Alderton  was  as  unworthy  as  her  mother,  and 
he  was  so  extremely  disgusted  with  both,  as  to 
feel  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  play. 

'  When  he  thought  the  moment  for  it  ar- 
rived, he  talked  to  them  one  morning,  of 
Hampstead,  and  the  adjacent  country  in  a  man- 
ner, that  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
they  should  make  an  excursion  thither,  to  which 
they  slightly  objected. 

*  The  next  day  he  brought  them  a  very  civil 
mefsage  from  his  uncle,  inviting  them  to  dine 
with  him  at  Hampstead ;  he  added  that  Mr. 
Anson's  carriage  should  attend  them,  and  there 
should  be  a  small  agreeable  party  to  meet  them 
at  his  uncle's  any  day  they  should  fix  for  the 
excursion. 

1  When  he  had  brought  them  to  this  point, 
he  communicated  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Han  way, 
whose  afsistance  was  necefsary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  design.  Mr.  Hanway  entered  into 
his  views,  and  readily  undertook  the  part  afsign- 
ed  him. 
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'  It  was  now  six  months  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Ornville,  and  two  since  Frederic's  meet- 
ing with  Mifs  Alderton.  He  had  never  once, 
during  this  interval,  spoke  of  her  to  Mr.  Han- 
way,  or  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  come 
upon  the  subject ;  while  Hanway,  on  his  part, 
had  been  careful  to  avoid  the  mention  of  any 
circumstance  that  could  recall  her  to  his  re- 
membrance 5  but  now,  taking  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him,  when  they  were  secure 
from  interruption,  he  ventured  to  inquire  if  he 
had  seen  her,  since  the  meeting  he  had  inform- 
ed him  of  ? 

*  He  answered,  "  No." 

"  My  dear  Ornville,,,  said  Hanway,  "  you 
must  be  well  convinced  of  the  deep  interest  I 
take  in  your  welfare,  and  cannot,  I  hope,  ima- 
gine that  I  could  rashly  or  unnecefsarily  intrude 
on  you  so  delicate  and  painful  a  subject ;  but  I 
have  urgent  motives  for  wishing  to  know,  if 
you  have  yet  formed  any  plan  of  conduct  with 
regard  to  her  ?'» 

"  None,"  replied  Frederic,  in  much  perturba- 
tion ;  "  I  think  of  her  often,  but  never  without 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  emotions. 
I  feel  deep  concern  for  the  misery  she  suffers 
for  me,  and  this  concern  keeps  alive  my  affec- 
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tion  for  her,  but  I  cannot  think  of  her  mother 
without  such  horrible  recollections,  as  would 
make  me  fly  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to 

avoid  her. When  this  may  cease,  Heaven 

knows !  but  till  it  does,  I  can  form  no  resolu- 
tion respecting  her  daughter." 

"  This  is  a  most  melancholy  state,"  rejoined 
Hanway,  "  and  excites  my  sincerest  commisera- 
tion. I  fear  it  can  only  be  alleviated  by  your 
either  becoming  indifferent  about  Mifs  Alderton, 
or  returning  to  her  society.  Were  you  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  daily,  the  thoughts  of  her  might 
cease  to  be  painful ;  and  if  she  is  really  amiable, 
you  might' find  consolation  in  her  affection,  and 
in  removing  the  unhappinefs  which  she  must 
Suffer,  if  she  is  in  the  least  deserving  your  re- 
gard." 

4  Frederic  made  no  answer,  and  Mr.  Hanway 
paused  a  while,  before  he  thus  resumed  the  con- 
versation :' 

"  If  she  is  not  very  amiable,  Ornville,  I  should 
wish  you  never  to  see  her  again,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  could  have  comfort  in  her  society. 
— Will  you  pardon  my  asking,  if  you  are  per- 
fectly certain  of  her  affection  ?" 

4  Frederic  appeared  surprised  and  disturbed 
by  the  question,  but  replied  that  if  appearances 
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were  at  all  to  be  trusted,  he  could  have  no  doubt 
of  it/ 

"  Are  these  appearances,"  rejoined  Hanway, 
"  of  a  kind  which  do  not  admit  of  doubt  ?" 

*  The  agitation  of  your  brother,  showed  how 
very  painful  the  conversation  was  to  him,  but 
after  a  short  silence,  he  asked  what  appearances 
did  not  admit  of  doubt  ?' 

€t  So  few,"  replied  Hanway,  "  that  I  should 
not  forgive  myself  for  infusing  suspicions  into 
your  mind,  were  I  not  certain  that  it  is  at  this 
moment  in  your  power  to  ascertain  her  regard 
for  you." 

«  How  ?" 

u  By  a  means,  which  you  will  at  first  revolt 
at;  but  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  it  will 
settle  some  doubts,  that  I  most  anxiously  wish 
remove  J.  before  there  is  the  least  risk  of  your 
marrying  her." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that  at  present ;  but 
what  has  Jed  you  to  distrust  her  ?" 

"  I  an  lot  immediately  at  liberty  to  explain 
myself  frilly,  but  may  I  not  hope,  that  you  have 
some  confidence  in  me  ?" 

'*  You  perplex  and  distrefs  me,  but  tell  me 
how  I  Coi'.  resol-e  your  doubts  ?" 

"  By  asking  her  to  marry  you  now  privately, 
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and  keep  the  marriage  concealed  till  it  may  be 
proper  to  disclose  it." 

"  Impofsible  !  impofsible  1"  cried  Frederic, 
rising,  and  walking  in  a  disordered  manner 
about  the  room ;  "  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
think  of." 

"  I  knew  the  proposal  would  shock  you," 
said  Hanway,  "  but  listen  to  the  motive0,  that 
urge  it.  They  may  appear  on  reflection,  con- 
vincing ;  singular  distrefses  do  not  admit  of  or- 
dinary remedies. — You  esteem  Mifs  Alderton  ; 
you  believe  in  her  affection  for  you,  and  lament 
the  unhappinefs  it  has  occasioned  her. — You 
acknowledged  to  herself,  not  long  ago,  your 
regard  for  her, — said  that  it  was  your  earnest 
wish  to  promote  her  comfort,  and  if  ever  your 
mind  was  restored  to  any  degree  of  tranquillity, 
that  you  would  offer  her  your  hand. — What 
must  be  the  consequence  of  all  this  ?  may  it 
not  lead  her  to  cherish  her  affection,  and  pafs 
years,  perhaps,  in  misery,  waiting  the  fulfilment 
of  your  promises,  which,  if  you  really  esteem 
her,  you  are  bound  by  every  feeling  of  honour 
and  humanity  to  perform. — If  you  do  not  im- 
plicate her  in  the  misconduct  of  her  mother, — 
if  you  think  hex  innocent,  amiable,  .affectionate, 
and  unfortunate,  can  you  too  soon  restore  her  to 
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peace  ?— If  on  the  contrary,  you  suspect  her  of 
indifference  or  insincerity,  ought  you  not  in- 
stantly to  know  it,  that  you  may  as  quickly  as 
po(sible,  banish  her  from  your  mind  ?" 

(  Mr.  Hanway  paused,  but  Frederic  answered 
not,  though  he  had  listened  as  calmly  as  could 
be  expected.' 

"  I  am  sensible,"  resumed  Hanway,  "  that 
the  idea  of  marrying  immediately,  must  not 
only  be  very  painful,  but  appear  improper  ;  and 
nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  propose  it, 
but  believing  it  the  only  means  you  may  ever 
have  of  discovering  her  real  character.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  she  is  at  this  moment  in 
expectation  of  being  addrefsed  by  an  agreeable 
young  man  or  fortune,  to  whom  I  am  well 
afsured,  she  has  paid  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tions •,  but  if  she  should  accept  of  your  hand, 
notwithstanding  her  hopes  of  him,  you  may 
then  indeed,  place  confidence  in  her  regard." 

*  On  the  mention  of  a  rival,  Frederic  changed 
colour,  and  appeared  so  much  disturbed,  that 
Hanway  found  it  most  painful  to  proceed  with 
the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

•  When  he  ceased  speaking,  Frederic  hastily 
replied,  that  the  proper  way  to  judge  of  her, 
was  to  leave  her  conduct  unbiafsed,  for  her 
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refusing  the  offer  she  expected,  would  be  a 
more  convincing  proof  of  her  character,  than 
her  acceptance  of  him,  while  uncertain  of  the 
other.' 

"  It  would,"  returned  Hanway,  "  if  the  offer 
she  expects  could  be  made,  but  I  know  it  never 
will,  and  a  very  short  time  will  undeceive  her. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  you  have  now  in  your 
power  a  most  fortunate  opportunity  of  trying 
her  affection,  which  in  a  week  will  be  lost  for 
*  ever." 

4  Frederic  seemed  struck,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  aoked  what  motive  he  could 
urge  for  proposing  a  private  marriage  V 

"  The  true  one  ;  tell  her  that  you  wish  it  for 
her  sake,  as  it  mus.t  relieve  her  from  anxiety,  if 
she  has  the  regard  for  you  which  she  has  led 
I  you  to  believe  ;  and  you  wish  it  for  your  own, 
as  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  have  such  a  proof 
of  her  affection  and  esteem." 
u.  It  is  too  much  to  ask." 
"  Far  from  it ;  if  she  loves  you,   she  will  re- 
joice in  the  request,  and  will  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant to  comply  with  it ; — if  she  refuses,  after  / 
the  sacrifices  she  has  required  of  you,  and  the 
misery  you  have  suffered,  you  cannot  have  a 
doubt  that  she  is  undeserving  your  regard." 
Volume  V.  s  M 
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"  Think  not,"  resumed  Hanway,  after  a  short 
silence,  "  that  I  could  hazard  your  being  pre- 
maturely involved  in  a  marriage  with  Mifs 
Alderton,  without  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  the  trial  I  propose  ;  you  will  not 
suspect  me  of  being  particularly  interested  for 
her  happinefs,  and  cannot,  I  trust,  have  a  doubt 
of  the  interest  I  take  in  yours." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  friend,"  cried  Frederic, 
u  you  have  prevailed  ;  I  will  make  the  trial  you 
desire,  whatever  it  may  cost  me." 
»  ,  "  That  you  may  suffer  from  it  as  little  a 
pofsible,"  replied  Hanway,  "  I  wish  you  to 
write,  not  speak  to  her  on  the  subject." 

"  It  must  be  so  ;  to  a  letter  I  may  be  equal, — 
a  meeting  I  dare  not  think  of." 

'  Before  Hanway  had  brought  Frederic  to 
yield  to  his  solicitations,  he  imagined  that  no-  a 
thing  more  was  necefsary  to  secure  his  de-  " 
liverance  from  Mifs  Alderton  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  obtained  his  compliance,  than  he  began 
to  fear  he  had  only  precipitated  him  irrecover- 
ably into  her  power.  If  your  brother,  he 
^  thought,  had  been  left  to  act  as  he  wished,  he 
P  would  have  been  so  long  of  returning  to  her, 
that  numberlefs  events  might  have  occurred  to 
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separate  them  for  ever,  but  now,  she  would  in- 
fallibly seize  the  opportunity  to  secure  him. 

*  There  was  no  doubt  her  attentions  to  Sir 
Esmond,  had  proceeded  from  interest  alone,  but 
to  Frederic,  she  might  have  personal  attach- 
ment ;  and  some  feeling  of  compafsion  or  regard 
to  honour,  might  also  operate  in  his  favour, 
which,  joined  to  the  uncertainty  of  Sir  Esmond's 
intention,  would  hardly  allow  her  to  hesitate  a 
moment  to  comply  with  his  request. 
p  *  Sir  Esmond,  to  whom  Mr.  Hanway  imme- 
diately communicated  his  succefs  and  his  fears, 
endeavoured  to  banish  the  latter  as  groundlefs. 
It  was  highly  probable,  he  said,  from  Frederic's 
handsome  person  and  engaging  manners,  that 
she  liked  him,  but  he  was  persuaded  she  would 
not  allow  affection  for  any  human  being,  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  with  riches ;  especially  in 
favour  of  a  man,  with  respect  to  whom,  both 
she  and  her  mother  would  lie  under  so  many- 
disadvantages.  This  circumstance  alone,  he  was 
convinced,  would  have  made  it  easy  for  a  man 
much  his  inferior,  to  have  supplanted  Frederic  ; 
but  he  did  not  suppose  she  would  acknowledge 
any  intention  of  relinquishing  him  *,  she  would 
merely  propose  to  postpone  their  marriage,  till 
she  saw  the  event  of  her  expectations  with^re- 
gard  to  himself.  These  expectations,  he  said, 
*  M2 
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however  high  they  might  rise,  had  been  manag- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  that  she  could  neither  de- 
pend upon  them,  nor  form  an  idea  of  the  time 
in  which  they  might  be  terminated  ;  but  as  he 
was  too  valuable  a  prize  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away,  particularly  at  a  moment,  when  the  in- 
troduction to  his  uncle  must  so  agreeably  flatter 
her  hopes,  she  would  certainly  decline  Frederic's 
offer,  and  make  it  easy  for  him  to  attain  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  scheme. 

*  This  reasoning  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Mr. 
Hanway,  whose  anxiety  made  him  timid,  but 
there  was  no  resource  ;  he  must  now  submit  to 
let  Frederic's  fate  be  determined  by  the  trial  he  * 
had  proposed. 

*  The  following  day  Frederic  brought  him  a 
letter  to  Mifs  Alderton,  saying,  as  he  put  it  into 
his  hand,  "  I  know  not  whether  this  is  right  or 
wrong, — it  is  the  dictate  of  feeling." 

'  Hanway  read  it  with  high  approbation.  It 
was  not  long,  but  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
and  extremely  pathetic.  He  alluded  slightly, 
but  properly,  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  as  an 
event  which  still  kept  him,  and  would  ever  keep 
him  a  prey  to  regret  -,  but  exprefsed  the  strongest 
anxiety  for  Mifs  Alderton's  happinefs,  and, 
in  a  most  delicate  and  tender  manner,  urged  a 
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private  marriage,  as  a  measure  which  might 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  her  peace,  and 
would  do  much  in  promoting  his  own.  He 
apologized  for  writing  on  the  subject,  from  in- 
ability to  speak  of  it  as  he  wished,  without  hav- 
ing previously  some  hope  of  succefs,  but  if  she 
would  give  him  encouragement,  he  would  wait 
upon  her  immediately. 

•  The  whole  letter  comprised  every  thing  that 
Hanway  could  desire,  exprefsed  in  a  most  af- 
fecting manner.' 

"  This,"  said  Hanway,  as  soon  as  he  had 
perused  ir,  "  is  decisive  ;  if  she  refuses  your 
request,  she  has  no  feeling." 

"  I  should  almost  think  so,"  replied  Frederic. 

'  It  was  immediately  dispatched  by  her  bro- 
ther, and  a  short  time  was  now  to  decide,  whe- 
ther Sir  Esmond's  expectations,  or  Ilanway's 
fears  were  just. 

'  She  did  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in, 
doubt;  the  next  morning  she  sent  an  answer. 

*  It  began  with  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
his  generous  concern  for  her  happmefs,  which 
made  her  more  than  ever,  if  pofsible,  solicitous 
for  his.  In  the  strongest  terms  she  exprefsed 
her  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  declaring  that  this 
very  anxiety  would  not  permit  her  to  comply 
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with  his  request,  as  she  could  not  think  him  in 
a  state  to  determine  what  prospect  of  comfort 
he  could  have  in  a  union  with  her.  That  she 
had  been,  though  innocently,  the  cause  of  much 
wretchednefs  to  him,  and  ought  to  be  well  as- 
sured their  marriage  was  likely  to  promote  his 
peace  before  she  allowed  it  to  take  place  •,  espe- 
cially as  the  most  amiable  consideration  for  her, 
more  than  a  just  regard  to  himself,  had  in- 
fluenced his  proposal.  In  a  few  months  he 
might  be  a  better  judge  what  he  had  to  expect 
from  time,  and  till  then  she  wished  to  delay 
their  meeting. 

'  Her  letter  was  admirably  written,  and 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  permit  her 
in  a  short  time,  either  to  accord  gracefully  to 
his  request,  or  reject  it  for  ever,  on  the  pretence 
of  its  being  impofsible  that  he  could  ever  see 
her  or  her  mother  with  tranquillity. 

'  Frederic  would  not  have  been  hurt  with  it, 
if  her  refusal  'had  been  lefs  decisive  •,  as  it  was, 
he  was  disposed  to  view  it  favourably.' 

"  I  know  not,"  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes 
consideration,  "  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
letter  to  condemn  •, — she  probably  acts  from 
judgment  in  opposition   to  feeling-,  her  views 
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are  rational  and  just, — perhaps  I  should  say- 
disinterested  and  generous.'* 

u  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  letter 
decisive  against  her,"  replied  Hanway,  "  but 
after  writing  it,  were  you  to  see  her  gay  and 
,  chappy,  what  would  you  think  ?" 

"  Think  ! — that  she  had  no  heart." 

"  Yet  thus,  it  is  in  my  power  to  show  her, 
if  you  choose." 

"  It  cannot  be  •, — she  cannot  be  so  worthlefs  ; 
why  should  you  entertain  such  injurious  sus- 
picions ?"       .£. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Hanway,  "  though  in 

doing  so,  I  hazard  the  lofs  of  your  friendship 

both  to  another  and  myself,  but  we  value  your 

"peace  yet  more,  and  if  you  will  listen  patiently, 

I  shall  faithfully  relate  the  circumstances,  which 

..have  led  me  to  think  of  her  as  I  do." 

'  Frederic  promised  attention,  and  Hanway 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
.friends  with  regard  to  Mifs  Alderton  from  the 
commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  her, 
beginning  with  his  own  suspicions,  which  led 
to  inquiries  of  her  brother,  and  had  ultimately 
been  the  means  of  exciting  the  curiosity  and 
anxiety  of  Sir  Esmond. 

*  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  Sir  Esmond 

M4 
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had  not  only  been  actuated  by  motives  of  the 
purest  regard  to  him,  but  had  been  particularly- 
careful,  through  the  whole  of  his  intercourse 
with  Mifs  Alderton, !  to  do  nothing  which  her 
own  conduct  to  himself  had  not  fully  warranted. 

*  When  he  ceased  speaking,  Frederic  quitted 
the  room  abruptly,  without  saying  a  word. 

*  Hanway  did  not  think  it  right  to  follow, 
and  did  not  see  him  again  till  early  the  next 
morning,  when  he  came  into  his  room  to  solicit 
forgivenefs  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  left 
him.' 

"  At  the  moment  I  quitted  you,  my  valued 
friend,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  was  fully  sensible 
of  your  kindnefs,  but  could  not  behave  as  I 
wished." 

"  You  behaved,"  replied  Hanway,  «  with  all 
the  lenity  and  candour  I  could  pofsibly  expect,  ..t 
and  it  was  with  infinite  pain  I  put  you  to  so  great 
a  trial.  I  made  a  deep  incision  to  recover  you 
from  a  dangerous  wound,— the  operation  was 
severe,  but  I  trust  the  event  will  be  fortunate." 

"  The  cure  must  be  tedious,"  said  Frederic, 
"  not  from  what  I  shall  suffer  for  the  lofs  of 
Mifs  Alderton,  but  from  the  shock  of  being 
deceived.  Had  she  died,  I  could  not  for  my 
own  sake  have  lamented  her,  for  the  painful 
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ideas,  which  must  always  be  afsociated  with 
her,  would  for  ever  have  empoisoned  any  satis- 
faction I  could  have  found  in  her  society." 

"  Yet,  had  you  lost  her  in  a  way,  which  did 
not  injure  her  in  your  esteem,  your  grief  might 
have  been  deep  and  lasting.  You  will  now  be 
relieved  from  concern  about  her,  and  will  think 
with  joy  of  the  escape  you  have  made." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  think  only  of  myself,  in 
remembering  her,  but  to  the  pain,  which  must 
ever  be  felt  from  being  deceived  in  a  person  we 
regard,  is  added  the  horrible  consequences  of 
that  deception." 

"  Many  of  the  misfortunes  which  befal  us  in 
this  miserable  world,"  replied  Hanway,  "  there 
is  an  absolute  necefsity  for  forcing  ourselves  to 
bury  in  oblivion  •>  life  would  otherwise  be  in- 
supportable, and  you,  my  friend,  may  banish 
the  remembrance  of  yours  with  more  propriety 
than  most  men,  as  they  have  been  chiefly  owing 

to  the  wickednefs  of  others. Your  trouble, 

however,  with  Mifs  Alderton  is  not  at  an  end ; 
you  must  have  ocular  demonstration  of  her 
character  before  you  renounce  her.  Sir  Esmond 
has  contrived  a  plan  for  your  seeing  her  with 
him  without  being  seen,  to  which,  we  hope, 
you  will  not  object." 

Ms 
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"  It  is  wholly  unnecefsary,  and  would  be 
most  painful  ;_I  can  have  no  doubt  of  what  you 
tell  me." 

"  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  you  ought  to 
trust,  it  is  certainly  Sir  Esmond  *,  yet  others  have 
been  treacherous,  who  could  be  as  little  sus- 
pected. Were  it  even  impofsible  he  could  de-  | 
ceive,  it  is  not  impofsible  he  may  be  mistaken  ; 
on  such  occasions  therefore,  ocular  demonstra- 
tion should  always  be  had,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. Besides,  your  seeing  the  impropriety 
of  Mifs  Alderton's  behaviour  will  afford  you  a 
good  apology  for  leaving  her." 

"  That  is  a  strong  inducement; — what  is 
your  plan  ?" 

"  Sir  Esmond  has  engaged  her  mother  and 
her  to  make  an  excursion  to  Hampstead,  where 
they  are  to  dine  with  his  uncle.  There  he  in- 
tends to  take  a  walk  with  her  in  the  evening  in 
the  garden,  where  he  wishes  you  to  be  disguised 
as  a  gardener ;  in  this  way  he  thinks  you  may 
see  her  behaviour,  and  hear  their  conversation, 
without  risk  of  discovery." 

"  The  plan  seems  strange,  yet  practicable  ; — - 
lose  no  time  in  putting  it  in  execution, — the 
sooner  the  torture  is  over  the  better." 

*  II  an  way  went  immediately  to  inform   Sir 
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Esmond,  who  managed  matters  with  such  ex- 
pedition, that  the  next  day  Mrs.  and  Mifs 
Alderton  dined  at  Hampstead,  with  Mr.  Anson, 
Mrs.  Arnvale,  and  two  or  three  other  persons. 
Mrs.  Arnvale  and  Matilda  had  long  been  in* 
formed  by  Sir  Esmond  of  Frederic's  story,  and 
^  of  the  plan  for  his  deliverance. 

'  In  the  evening,  Sir  Esmond  requested  Mifs 
Alderton  to  take  a  walk  ;  she  consented  with 
pleasure,   and  he  conducted  her  to  the  garden. 

4  Frederic  was  there  in  the  habifof  a  gardener, 
with  a  flapped  hat,  a  patch  on  one  eye,  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head  and  a  spade  in  his  hand. 

*  Sir  Esmond  walked  near  him  for  some 
minutes,  with  Mifs  Alderton  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  then  came  close  to  the  place  where 
he  was  at  work,  on  pretext  of  looking  at  some- 
flowers. 

c  Her  appearance  was  full  of  gaiety.  She 
wore  a  very  showy  drefs,  and  looked  uncom- 
monly well.  There  was  a  more  than  ordinary 
glow  in  her  cheek,— her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure ;  she  lavished  smiles  on  Sir  Esmond, 
and  talked  to  him  with  the  utmost  animation, 
imagining,  probably,  that  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  Lady  Anson. 

M6 
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'  Frederic  was  the  first  to  leave  the  garden  ; 
he  quirted  it  about  ten  minutes  after  they  en- 
tered, having  in  that  short  time  seen  enough  of 
of  Mifs  Alderton,  to  desire  never  to  see  her 
more. 

'  On  arriving  in  town,  he  wrote  to  her,  that 
though  he  could  easily  excuse  her  rejecting  his 
proposal,  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  gaiety 
of  her  behaviour  at  Hampstead,  which  he  had 
seen,  so  incompatible  with  any  regard  for  him, 
or  feeling  for  his  situation,  that  she  could  not 
be  surprised  at  his  determining  never  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  her  notice  again. 

*  This  letter  he  sent  by  her  brother,  the  day 
after  her  return  from  Hampstead,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  had  the  mortification  to 
receive  a  farewell  visit  from  Sir  Esmond,  upon 
his  leaving  town  for  Kent. 

4  This  was  the  businefs  which  detained  him 
from  us  in  April,  though  he  did  not  give  me  a 
hint  of  his  design,  lest  it  should  not  be  attended 
with  succefs. 

*  Before  he  left  town,  he  visited  Frederic, 
who  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindnefs, 
and  seemed  truly  sensible  of  the  friendship  he 
had  shown  him. 
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c  After  they  had  conversed  a  short  time, 
Frederic  pointed  to  his  sons,  who  were  playing 
on  the  carpet,  and  said,  "  How  much  are  these 
boys  obliged  to  you,  for  preserving  them  from 
Mifs  Alderton  ! — but  you  must  be  a  father,  and 
a  fond  father,  before  you  can  know  how  much 
I  feel  the  obligation." 

'  Sir  Esmond  tried  to  divert  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  by  speaking  to  the  boys,  but  their 
prattle  seemed  to  increase  his  disturbance.' 

u  Every  smile,"  said  he,  "  every  look  of  kind- 
nefs  which  they  give  me,  are  daggers  to  my 
heart. — I  am  miserable  when  I  see  them, — I  am 
more  miserable  when  they  are  absent,  lest  they 
should  be  neglected  or  ill-used  :  they  have  no 
mother  now  to  watch  over  them  ! How  bit- 
ter are  my  reproaches  for  the  step-mother  I 
would  have  given  them  !" 

"  You  have  no  cause  for  reproach,"  said  Sir 
Esmond,  "  since  you  were  deceived  in  her 
character.'' 

"  But  how  was  I  deceived  ? — By  my  own 
rashnefs.  Had  I  not  disregarded,  or  rather  re- 
pelled the  information  Hanway  wished  to  give 
me  at  an  early  period  of  my  acquaintance  with 
her,  I  should  never  have  been  misled." 
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"  We  may  often,"  said  Sir  Esmond,  "  be  as 
much  misled  by  others,  as  by  trusting  to  our 
own  discernment." 

"  I  should  at  least,"  returned  Frederic,  "  have 
heard  what  he  had  to  say  ;  the  authority  of  such 
a  man  as  Hanway  ought  to  have  put  me  upon 
my  guard. — Neither  the  opinion  of  the  friends, 
nor  the  foes  of  individuals,  should  be  implicitly 
trusted  •,  both  may  be  erroneous,  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  presumptuously  despised  ;  and  there 
are  many  other  ways  of  attaining  knowledge  of 
characters,  if  we  would  be  at  the  trouble.  Let 
us  seek  it  in  their  private  conduct ;  their  pecu- 
niary transactions  j  their  behaviour  to  the  per- 
sons they  live  with  ; — to  tradespeople,  servants, 
and  dependents,  and  we  shall  at  least  approach 
the  truth.  I  have  been  miserably  deceived  in  '* 
characters,  because  I  never  searched  deeper  than 
the  surface." 

U  We  should  lose  all  comfort  in  life,"  said 
Sir  Esmond,  "  were  we  to  be  always  distrust- 
ful of  appearances.'* 

"  It  is  not  a  habit  of  suspicion  I  wish  to  in- 
dulge, but  merely  to  guard  against  blind  con- 
fidence. On  important  occasions,  at  least,  we 
should  be  cautious,  but  we  are  never  disposed 
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to  think  our  judgment  can  be  misled,  and  are 
even  apt  to  be  offended  at  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion to  the  injury  of  a  person  in  whose  fa- 
vour we  are  prepofsefsed,  although  we  have  no 
motive  for  regard,  but  their  having  pleased  us. 
— With  respect  to  women,  particularly,  we  al- 
ways yield  to  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  and 
forgive  every  thing  in  those,  who  flatter  our 
pafsions. 

Mifs  Alderton's  attachment  to  me,  secured 
my  favour  •,— as  we  were  situated,  it  should 
have  been  her  condemnation. Notwithstand- 
ing the  unfortunate  habits  of  Sally  CuslifFe, 
Hastings  has  never  once  entertained  the  least 

doubt  of  her  affection  or  fidelity. Philip  has 

shut  his  eyes  with  equal  facility.  However  re- 
gardlefs  he  may  be  of  fashionable  vices,  there 
are  some  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Melfont,  which  he  would  have  reprobated  in 
any  other  woman  !" 

1  Sir  Esmond  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Delvin  Lodge.  He 
said  he  was  not  fit  for  the  sight  of  felicity,  but 
when  he  was  better,  he  would  be  the  first  per- 
son to  whom  he  would  come. "  What," 

added  he,  "  would  I  not  now  give,  for  that 
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sincere  and  tender  affection,  which,  in  pofses- 
sion,  1  knew  so  little  how  to  value !'' 


"  Had  not  your  countenance,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam," said  Constantia,  as  soon  as  she  had  pe- 
rused the  narrative,  "  afsured  me  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
read  your  letter,  without  knowing  the  conclu- 
sion. Can  I  ever  be  enough  thankful  for  the 
escape  which  Frederic  has  had  !" 

"  When  S:r  Esmond  gave  me  this  account," 
said  Mrs.  Almorne,  "  he  added,  that  he  under- 
stood from  Hanway,  that  Frederic  was  in  the 
deepest  wretchednefs,  and  they  both  feared  it 
would  be  long, — very,  very  long,  before  he 
would  recover  any  tranquillity.  I  tco  was  in 
complete  despair  about  him,  when  a  very  un- 
expected, and  most  important  event  occurred, 
which  inspired  me  with  better  hopes.  A  change 
has  taken  place  in  his  situation,  which,  by 
forcing  him  into  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
giving  him  agreeable  occupations,  will  probably 
have  beneficial  effects." 
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"   What   change    can    have    such   conse- 
quences ?" 

"  After  what  I  have  said,  can  it  be  necefsary 
to  add,  that  your  eldest  brother  is  no  more  ?" 

"  Dead !" 

.    m 

"  He  is. — We  received  the  intelligence  a  few 
hours  after  Valmonsor  set  out  for  Cumberland. 
You  know  that  he  had  long  been  in  a  very  in- 
different state  of  health,  and  had  a  complica- 
tion  of  disorders,  the  effect  of  a  very  difbipated  ; 
life.  Good  health,  or  long  life,  was  not  there- 
fore, to  be  expected  for  him,  but  he  died  sud-  * 
denly,  after  having  been  only  a  few  weeks 
slightly  indisposed.  ^   **y>\ 

At  the  first  mention  of  her  brother's  death, 
Constantia  changed  colour,  and  as  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  proceeded  to  speak  of  him,  she  melted 
into  tears. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  sensibility,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne,  "  though  I  did  not 
expect  that  you  would  feel  thus  for  Hastings." 
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M  It  is  not  for  him,  my  dear  Madam,  that  I 

feel ;  I  regret  him  neither  as  a  brother,  nor  as 

a  man,  but  I  cannot  hear  without  concern  of 

an  event,  which  would  so  deeply  have  affected 

my  dear  mother. 1  think  what  she  would 

- 
have  felt, — I  see  her  revered  countenance  full 

of  sorrow,— her  venerable  form  mowed  down 

with  grief,  and  I  grieve  in  imagination  with 

her." 

m 

"  I  respect,  my  dear,  your  feelings." 
"  Was  Frederic  with  him  ? 

"  He  was,  and  every  attention  you  could 
wish  was  paid  to  him.  He  died  unmarried,  and 
without  having  made  any  provision  for  Sally,.*, 
his  illnefs  not  having  alarmed  him,  though  it 
detained  him  in  town  •,  but  Frederic  considej^^ 
ing  her  attention  to  him,  and  thersevere  disap- 
pointment she  suffered,  immediately  made  a 
settlement  upon  her,  which  gives  her  independ- 
ence, and  may  induce  her  to  live  virtuously. 

Frederic  is  now  at  ,Ornville,  where  he  came 
to  attend  his  brother's  funeral.  He  knows  that 
I  expected  you  last  night,  but  wished  to  delay 
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How  generous !  but  is  it  right  to  let  I: 
do  so." 


- 
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got  for  Evelyn,  but  I  would  not  permit  It.  I 
told  him  that  I  hrd  always  designed  him  a  le- 
gacy, and  notwithstanding  ■"his  acquisition  of 
fortune,  I  saw  that  he  would  have  ample  occa- 
sion for  wealth! 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  sons.  His  mar- 
riage was  notaccording  to  strict  rule,  and  might 
have  exposed  Mr.  Rook  to  inconvenience,  which 
made  him  therefore  desirous  that  the  ceremony 
should  be  again  performed ;  but  Frederic  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  marriage  could 
be  annulled,  and  neither  Mr.  Hanway  nor  I 
were  last  autumn  sufficiently  informed  to  cor- 
rect his  mistake. 

I  have  still,  my  dear,  other  interesting  sub- 
jects to  speak  of,  but  I  must  net  at  present  de- 
tain you  longer  from  your  friends.57 


■ 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

xVfter  breakfast,  Mrs.  Almorne  took  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  Valmonbor  apart  from 
the  company.  She  informed  him  of  the  addi- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  his  fortune  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Hastings,  and  hoped  it  would  en- 
able him  to  adopt  a  plan  of  life,  which  might 
be  in  every  respect  agreeable. 


iville's  fortune  was 


He  replied,  that  Mifs  Ornville's  fortune  was 
previously  far  more  than  was  necefsary  to  his 
happinefs,  and  fortunately  their  sentiments 
coincided  respecting  their  future  plan  of  life. 
It  was  hardly  requisite  to  add,  that  he  meant  to 
quit  the  sword  for  the  plough. 

Mrs.  Almorne  said  she  rejoiced  to  hear  it, 
and  asked  if  they  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 
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They  wished  it,  he  said,  to  be  chosen  by  her. 

"  Wherever  you  settle,"  replied  Mrs.  Al- 
morne,  "  ray  habitation  will  be  near,  but  you 
may  have  local  attachments,  or  connections 
which  ought  to  influence  you." 


rould  be  very  important  connections, 
indeed,"  returned  Valmonsor,  "  that  could  in- 
duce me  to  separate  Mifs  Ornville  from  a  circle 
of  friends,  to  whom  she  is  so  much,  and  justly 
attached  ;  but  there  is  really  no  place  I  prefer  to 
Kent,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  all  my  hap- 
pinefs.  I  have  no  near  relations,  and  my 
friends, — a  soldier's  friends  !  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world." 

"ForMifsOrnville'ssake,"saidMrs.Almorne, 
"  I  am  happy  you  can  reside  here  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  there  is  now  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  sold,  which  I  believe  will  suit  you  : 
Oak  Hill." 


"  I  cannot  imagine/  replied  Valmonsor,  "  a 
more  desirable  residence." 

"  The  house  is  handsome  and  convenient," 
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said  Mrs.  Almorne  •,  "  the  situation  beautiful, 
and  the  grounds  in  a  state  to  exercise  at  once 
your  skill  in  agriculture,  and  your  talents  as  a 
man  of  taste." 

■  ■ 

"  If  Mifs  Ornville  approves,"  replied  Val- 
monsor,  "  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  pofsefsion  of 
it." 

The  proposal  was  received  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  by  Constantia,  who  declared  that 
no  abode  could  be  more  agreeable  to  her,  and 
it  was  therefore  settled,  that  the-  purchase 
should  immediately  be  made. 


Valmonsor  then  proposed  that  he  should  set 
out  the  next  morning  to  dispose  of  his  com- 
mifsion,  which  he  hoped  would  speedily  be 
accomplished,  as  the  senior  captain  of  his 
regiment  would  be  glad  to  purchase  it. 

Mrs.  Almorne  wished  him  not  to  lose  a  day 
in  the  disposal  of  it,. and  said  that  during  his 
absence,  measures  should  be  taken  for  obtain- 
ing pofsefsion  of  Oak  Hill,  and  preparing  it  for 
reception.  j*^ 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 


.fter  the  departure  of  Valmonsor  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Almorne  withdrew  with  Con- 
stantia  to  her  apartment 

"  On  concluding  our  conversation  yesterday, 
my  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  told  you  that  I  had  still 
several  interesting  subjects  to  speak  of;  and  first, 
let  me  ask,  if  you  do  not  think  me  cruel  for 
having  so  long  concealed  the  fortune  I  designed 
you.  I  could  not  have  had  resolution  for  it, 
had  I  known  the  fate  of  Lady  Anson's  legacy, 
when  I  informed  you  of  the  lofs  of  the  Will ; 
but  afterwards,  my  conviction  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  concealment,  made  me  persist 
in  it,  notwithstanding  the  pain  it  cost  me.  It 
gave  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  your 
friends,  as  well  as  ydiirself,  and  might,  I 
thought,   be  attended  with   beneficial    effects 
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through  the  whole  of  your  life. — Your  journey- 
to  Silvcr-Mofs,  would  speak  a  languagetoo  irn- 
prefbive  ever  to  be  forgotten." 


"  It  did  ;  and  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you 
for  concealing  your  kind  intentions.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  many  lefsons,  which  the  feeling 
of  adversity  alone  can  give,  the  single  circum- 
stance of  its  having  put  it  in  my  power  to  try 
the  affection  of  Valmonsor,  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  me  happy  in  it. 1  have  often  re- 
joiced that  I  was  not  an  heirefs  ;  it  would  have 
poifoned  my  comfort  for  life,  could  I  have  sus- 
*  pected  that  the  man  I  married,  was  influenced 
in  his  choice  of  me,  by  the  hope  of  fortune. " 

"I  am' happy  that  the  conduct  I  pursued, 
though  so  painful  to  us  both  for  awhile,  has 
ultimately  been  the  most  fortunate  for  you.  I 
own  the  delight,  which  I  felt  from  your  be- 
haviour on  the  lofs  of  the  Will,  very  soon 
softened  the  distrefs  that  your  sufferings  occa- 
sioned, and  confirmed  my  wavering  resolution 
to  keep  you  ignorant  of  your  situation,  till  we 
could  form  a  decided  opinion  of  Valmonsor, 
which  a  very  short  time,  I  hoped,  would  enable 
u,  to  do." 

Vtjume  V.  N 
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"  How  considerate  you  have  ever  been  of  my* 
feappinefs  in  every  particular  !" 

"  Had  you  married  Woodford,  Constantia, 
a  few  relics  would  have  been  all  the  legacy, 
ycu  would  have  got  from  me.  Over-grown 
fortunes  are  pernicious  to  the  pofsefsors,  and 
injurious  to  society.  Before  you  met  with 
Valmonsor,  I  had  bequeathed  you  my  fortune 
conditionally.  If  you  continued  single,  yrou 
were  to  enjoy  the  whole  for  life,  and  dispose 
of  it  at  your  death  as  you  pleased,  which,  with 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  your  own  always 
at  command,  would,  I  hoped,  secure  your  com- 
fort and  independence.  If  you  married  a  rich 
man,  you  were  to  forfeit  the  whole  or  a  part, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
wealth.  "When  I  knew  of  your  attachment  to 
Valmonsor,  persuaded  that  you  would  then 
either  become  his  wife,  or  continue  single,  I 
executed  the  deed  I  sent  you,  and  likewise  be- 
queathed you  all  my  other  effects,  which  should 
be  undisposed  of  at  the  time  of  my  decease." 

"  The  favours  you  bestow,  my  dear  Madam, 
are  always  as  beneficial  to  the  interest,  as  grate- 
ful to  the  heart  of  the  person  obliged  ;  but  tell 
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me  how  you  have  been  able  to  do  so  much, 
since  even  before  I  knew  of  your  gift  to  myself, 
the  magnitude  of  your  bounties  always  sur- 
prised me  ?" 

u  When   air.  Almorne  married,  he  had  si 
landed  property  of  three  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,   with  a   considerable  sum  of   money* 
placed  at  interest.     The  expense  of  living  w^as 
then  so  moderate,  that  we  found  two  the 
pounds  a-year,  sufficient  for  all  our  expenses, 
and  thus  he  acquired  large  personal  pre 
the  whole  of  which  he  left  to  me.    During  ray 
residence  in  Wales,  my  expenses  weresotri 
that  it  rapidly  increased,  and  on  settling  here, 
I  found  myself  the  proprietor  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  fa .  i   annual   income    of   three 

thousand.     This  fully  accounts  for  my  riches, 
which  I  was  most  careful  to   conceal,  that  I 
.5  pofsibl?,  the  object  of  mer- 
cenary attend : 

It  will  be  a  s  a  to  you,  to  know 

your  father  was  acquainted  with  the  destk 
of  my  property.  When  I  ventured  to  encc 
your  attachment  to  Valine:  \  con- 

sulting your  parents,  it  was  because  I  inte 
to  obviate  the  : 
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to  him  -,  but  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  your 
father  required  fortune  with  such  a  character. 
He  told  me  he  would  prefer  Valmonsor  to  the 
richest  man  whose  qualities  were  inferior,  and 
expected  from  your  mutual  worth  and  affection, 
that  you  would  be  much  happier  with  him  on 
a  small  income,  than  you  could  ever  be  with 
another.  When  I  informed  him  of  the  fortune 
I  designed  you,  he  at  first  scrupled  your  re- 
ceiving it,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  I  could 
not  employ  it  so  well.  Ir  was  with  inexprefsiblc 
pleasure  that  I  saw  the  delight  he  took  in 
viewing  your  prospects  completely  what  he 
wished,  and  he  died  in  the  full  persuasion,  that 
his  wishes  for  you,  would  soon  be  accomplished." 

"  What  a  consolation  is  this  to  me  ! — How 
great  would  have  been  my  happinefs,  had  my 
father  and  mother  been  alive  to  have  partaken 
of  it !" 

Constantia  was  so  much  affected  by  the  re- 
collection, that  it  was  some  time  before  Mrs. 
Almorne  could  attempt  to  interrupt  the  indul- 
gence of  her  grief. 

"  Your  father  and  mother,  my  sweet  Con- 
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stantia,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  will  ever  dwell 
in  your  memoiy  beloved  and  revered  •,  but  when 
you  think  of  them,  reflect,  that  they  died,  after 
a  fortunate  life,  when  they  could  no  longer  be 
happy." 

"  Time,"  replied  Constantia,  "  may  soften 
my  regret,  but  they  were  a  part  of  my  existence, 
the  lpfs  of  which,  I  feel  at  the  turning  of  every 

step. 

"  Let  me  now,  my  dear,  call  your  attention 
to  your  friend  Louisa,  whose  situation  I  in- 
tended should  be  the  principal  subject  of  our 
conversation.  I  told  you  she  was  well,  and 
that  you  would  see  her  to-day  ;  but  before  you 
meet,  it  is  necefsary  that  you  should  know  what 
has  happened  to  her  in  your  absence." 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,  to  interrupt  her  pe?.ce?" 

"  You  will  hear. — You  will  now  have  an 
explanation  of  her  silence.  It  was  painful  to 
her  to  write  ;  and  not  suspecting  there  was  any 
thing  to  retard  my  doing  it,  she  did  not  tell  me 
of  the  interruption  of  your  correspondence,  till 
after  the   arrival   of  Valmonscr ;    otherwise,   I 
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should  have  written,  had, it  been  only  a  line,  to 
prevent  your  being  alarmed." 

"  What  strange  distrefs  could  make  it  pain- 
ful for  Louisa  to  write  to  me  !" 

"  Fortune  has  not  been  idle  with  the 
Hargrave  family  since  your  departure  *,-~ 
Harriet  is  married." 

"  I  am  terrified  to  ask  to  whom  ?" 

"  You  know  Lord  Valmore  ?" 

u  One  of  the  most  amiable  men." 

"  Not  more  amiable  than  agreeable,  and  heir 
apparent  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families 
and  finest  fortunes  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !  Is  he  the  husband  of 
Harriet  Hargrave !" 

u  The  last  time  you  heard  of  her,  she  was  at 
Lady  Elrington's  near  Bath,  where  she  met 
with  Lord  Valmore.  He  had  admired  her 
much  when  you  saw  him  in  Kent  two  years 
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ago,  and  on  residing  with  her,  the  spark,  she 
had  before  lighted,  soon  kindled  into  a  flame. 
Too  honourable  to  engage  her  affections,  with- 
out being  certain  of  offering  her  his  hand,  and 
too  much  attached  to  his  father  to  do  so  without 
consulting  him,  he  left  Lady  Elrington's  ab- 
ruptly, without  giving  a  hint  of  his  intentions, 
and  went  to  Valmore  Park  to  ask  his  father's 
permifsion  to  make  his  addrefses  to  her. 

On  arriving  there,  he  easily  obtained  the 
wibhed-for  permifsion,  but  could  not  imme- 
diately return  to  Harriet,  as  his  mother  was  ill 
of  a  fever,  of  which  she  died.  Her  death  threw 
his  family  into  great  distrefs,  and  brought  on 
his  father  a  relapse  of  a  lingering  disorder,  from 
which  he  had  but  lately  recovered.  Lord 
Valmore  finding  it  would  be  impofsible  to 
leave  his  father  for  some  time,  and  too  much 
afraid  of  rivals,  to  wait  patiently  the  delay, 
wrote  to  LadyElrington  to  explain  his  situation; 
and  requested  that  she  would  make  Harriet  ac- 
quainted with  his  affection  for  her,  and  in  his 
name,  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand. 

The  first  mention  of  Valmore's  proposal, 
Harriet  received  with  evident  satisfaction,  and 
avowed  approbation  ;  but  on  finding  their  mar- 
riage  must  be   delayed   at  least  two  or  three 
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months  from  the  state  of  his  family,  she  ap- 
peared to  hesitate,  and  scon  declared  herself 
averse  to  enter  into  any  engagement. 

Lady  Elrington  was  surprised  at  her  waver- 
ing behaviour,  but  imputed  it  to  the  gaiety  of 
her  temper  making  her  unwilling  to  go  into  the 
retirement,  which  delicacy  to  Valmore  would 
render  proper  in  his  absense,  were  she  engaged 
to  him.  This  idea  was  naturally  suggested  by 
Harriet's  being  then  at  Bath,  where  she  had 
been  several  weeks,  surrounded  by  admirers. 

Lady  Elrington  therefore  wrote  to  Lord  Val- 
more, that  though  MifsHargrave  declined  enter- 
ing into  any  engagement  at  present,  she  had  no 
doubt  that  she  would  receive  his  addrelses  favour- 
ably, when  he  could  make  them  in  person.  She 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  there  being  no 
man  in  Bath  at  the  time,  who  was  in  any  respect 
comparable  to  him  -,  but  a  week  after,  Harriet, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  her  acquaintance, 
married  Sir  Warren  Dashgrove." 

"  Astonishing  indeed  !  the  man  whom  she 
even  thought  it  lost  time  to  converse  with  a 
minute  !" 

«  True." 
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"  It  is  even  unaccountable  that  lie  sh 
have  thought  of  her.  When  I  saw  him,  he 
seemed  too  much  engrofsed  by  his  bottle  and 
the  sports  of  the  held,  to  have  any  relish  for 
the  society  of  women  j  especially  such  women 
as  Harriet." 

M  He  was  induced  to  marry  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  an  uncle,  who  was  anxious  to  see 
an  heir  to  the  family-title  and  estate.  Mr 
Dashgrove  is  a  rich  old  bachelor,  who  does  not 
think  he  can  dispone  of  his  wealth  so  properly, 
as  by  rendering  it  the  means  of  preserving  the 
ancient  family  of  Dashgrove.  He  is  a  worthy 
man,  but  this  family  vanity  has  led  him  to  ag- 
grandize his  nephew  in  preference  to  sisters  he 
lias,  who  have  large  families  with  small  for- 
tunes. He  had  frequently  in  vain,  requested 
Sir  Warren  to  marry,  until  he  offered  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  upon  him,  if  he 
would  marry  immediately  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  bait  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  Sir 
Warren  no  longer  hesitated,  but  went  directly 
to  Eath  in  search  of  a  wife.  He  made  no 
secret  of  Ins  errand,  which  was  soon  known  to 
many  there  j  among  others  to  Harriet,  who  paid 
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him  a  great  Heal  of  attention,  and,  about  a  fort- 
night after  his  arrival,  they  were  married. " 

"  Her  conduct  is  the  most  inexplicable  I 
ever  heard  of.'* 

"  I  believe  that  only  one  explanation  can  be 
given.  The  particulars  I  have  related,  were 
to]d  me  by  Lady  Elrington,  who  is  here  on  a 
visit  to  Lady  Manor.  She  informed  both  Louisa 
and  me,  of  Harriet's  rejection  of  Valmore  as  an 
event  which  she  greatly  lamented,  and  I  suspect, 
that  curiosity  to  know  if  we  could  explain  her 
extraordinary  conduct,  was  the  principal  cause 
of  her  intrusting  us  with  the  transaction.  It 
was  only  to  me,  however,  that  she  mentioned 
the  way  in  which  Sir  Warren  had  been  induced 
to  marry. 

Louisa  and  I  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
whole  of  Harriet's  behaviour,  till  upon  convers- 
ing farther  with  Lady  Elrington,  we  found  that 
Captain  Elford  had  been  at  Bath  with  II 
and  had  lodged  in  the  same  house." 

<:  What  a  horrible  suspicion  you  insinuate  !" 

"  Truly  horrible,  but  just.— Various  circum- 
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stances,  which  It  is  unnecefsary  to  detail,  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  fact. — On  the  first  intelligence 
of  Harriet's  marriage,  Louisa  was  distrefsed  by- 
it,  but  on  tins  discovery,  she  sunk  into  the  most 
unhappy  state  imaginable.  She  severely  re- 
proached herself  for  having  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal Harriet's  guilt,  and  said,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Prudence  and  her,  it  might  not  have 
been  in  her  power  to  deceive  any  man. 

I  tried  to  alleviate  her  concern  by  represent- 
ing Sir  Warren  as  a  man,  who  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  misfortune  that  did  not  deprive 
him  of  his  bottle  or  his  dogs.  She  acknow- 
ledged that  this  softened  her  regret  for  him, 
but  did  not  lefsen  her  fault,  as  Valmore  might 
have  been  the  husband  of  Harriet.  This  single 
circumstance,  she  said,  was  sufficient  to  show 
how  blamable  her  conduct  had  been,  which 
was  the  more  inexcusable  as  it  had  not  proceed- 
ed from  affection  to  her  sister.  Though  no- 
thing could  justify  her  behaviour,  it  might  have 
been  some  palliation  of  her  error,  if  it  had  arisen 
from  feelings  of  tendernefs  for  so  near  a  rela- 
tion •,  but  both  Prudence  and  she  had  been  go- 
verned entirely  by  self  interest. 

I  reminded  her  that  it  was  the  interest  of  It'  |£ 
Elford  which  had  chiefly  influenced  her  con- 
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duct,  whose  situation,  and  that  of  her  whole 
family,  would  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
discovery  of  Harriet's  infamy. 

She  replied,  that  the  discovery  could  not  have 
been  so  fatal  to  Mrs.  Elford,  as  such  a  wife  to 
Valmore  ;  that  besides,  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Elford  had  been  too  much  biafsed  by  concern 
for  the  interest  of  her  sisters,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  regarded.  Neither  was  it  only  the 
concealment  of  Harriet's  conduct  with  respect 
to  Elford,  for  which  she  felt  remorse,  but  a 
,  series  of  concealments,  which  had  been  most 
sedulously  managed,  and  were  altogether  im- 
proper, since  for  two  years,  Harriet  had  been 
unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  any  good  man. 

With  great  difficulty,  I  succeeded  at  hst  in 
some  degree,  in  calming  her  mind,  when  an 
incident  occurred,  which  renewed  all  her  dis- 
tress. 

Before  Sir  Warren  offered  himself  to  Harrier, 
he  wrote  to  his  uncle  to  know  if  he  would  ap- 
prove of  her  for  a  neice  ?  Mr.  Dashgrove  in 
reply,  exprefsed  the  warmest  approbation  of  his 
choice.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  He  had  received  a  very  favourable  ac- 
c>.,  ut  of  herself;  was  extremely  pleased  with 
her  connections,  and  highly  gratified  by  her 
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being  of  a  noble  family.  He  therefore  consi- 
dered his  nephew  as  most  fortunate  in  a  wife, 
and  flattered  himself  that  she  would  be  the 
counterpart  of  Louisa,  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  with.  He  had  been  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Tresilian's  father,  and  interest- 
ed himself  so  much  for  his  family,  as  to  regard 
them  next  to  his  own.  He  came  from  town  in 
January  to  visit  Louisa  at  her  sister-in-law's, 
where  the  imprefsion  she  made  upon  him,  and 
the  high  encomiums  he  heard  of  her  from  Tre- 
silian's  friends,  convinced  him,  on  hearing  of 
his  nephew's  intended  marriage,  that  her  sister 
must  be  every  thing  he  could  wish. 

Louisa  knew  nothing  of  the  particular  interest 
which  Mr.  Dashgrove  took  in  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Warren,  till  he  came  lately  to  Tresilian 
Vale,  on  his  way  to  Dabhgrove  Hall,  where  he 
was  going  to  make  his  first  visit  to  Harriet. 
Thirty  miles  he  came  out  of  his  road  to  offer 
his  congratulations  to  Louisa  on  the  joyful  oc- 
casion, and  exprefs  his  high  satisfaction  in  his 
nephew's  marriage. 

Louisa  received  the  good  old  man  with  all 
the  respect  and  kindnefs  due  to  him,  and  ac- 
quitted herself  with  tolerable  flrmnefs,  while  he 
only  talked  of  the  anxiety  he  had  felt  to  see  his 
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nephew  married,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  his 
choice  had  given  him  ; — but  when  he  proceed- 
ed to  enter  into  a  discufsion  on  the  great  anti- 
quity and  respectability  of  the  Dashgrove  fami- 
ly, and  to  exprefs  his  hope  that  Harriet  would 
soon  give  her  husband  an  heir,  who  would  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  honour  of  his  ancestors ; 
— her  strength  failed, — the  colour  forsook  her 
face,  and  she  was  so  much  overcome,  that 
Tresilian  was  obliged  to  carry  her  out  of  the 
room. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Dashgrove  did  not  appear 
to  have  the  least  suspicion,  that  her  disorder 
was  owing  to  distrefs  of  mind,  and  he  left  the 
house  without  seeing  her  again,  thinking  it 
proper  to  shorten  his  visit  on  account  of  her 
illnefs. 

On  his  departure,  Tresilian  endeavoured  to 
console  her  with  the  hope  that  Harriet's  first 
child  would  be  a  daughter  ;  but  she  derived 
little  satisfaction  from  the  suggestion,  as  she 
said  that  all  Harriet's  children  might  beElford's. 
~-If  a  woman,  she  said,  who  is  past  twenty, 
acts  dishonourably  upon  one  occasion,  how  is 
she  to  be  trusted  on  another  ?—  Where  principle 
is  not  the  safeguard  of  honour,  no  man  can  be 
a  moment  secure. 
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Nothing,  she  thought,  could  allay  her  un- 
happinefs,  or  accord  with  her  sense  of  what  was 
right,  but  acknowledging  to  Sir  Warren  the 
conduct  of  his  wife ; — yet,  when  she  reflected 
on  the  numerous  evils  that  might  ensue  *,  the 
misery  of  old  Dashgrove,  who  had  but  a  few 
years  to  live,— the  long  life  of  shame  and  suffer- 
ing which  would  be  the  consequence  to  Mifs 
Hargrave, — the  variety  of  afflictions  it  might 
bring  on  Mrs.  Elford,  and  the  odium  it  would 
draw  upon  herself  for  ruining  her  sister, — an 
odium,  which  she  could  be  regardlefs  of  for  her 
own  sake,  but  not  for  her  husband's;  she  suf- 
fered a  conflict  of  feeling  which  occasioned  the 
crudest  distrefs. 

Tresilian  came  to  me  in  the  utmost  anxiety, 
to  try  if  I  could  console  or  advise  her,  and  my 
efforts  were  not  ineffectual.  I  persuaded  her  to 
suspend  for  a  time,  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  as  it  was  impofsible  she  could,  in  the 
present  agitated  state  of  her  mind,  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  it ;  while  the  dwelling  upon  it  per- 
petually would  injure  herself,  and  destroy  the 
peace  of  her  husband. — To  this  last  argument, 
she  yielded  immediately,  for  he  is  most  de- 
servedly the  object  of  her  tenderest  care. 

I  prevailed  upon  her  likewise,  to  become  my 
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guest  for  a  while,  that  she  might  be  removed 
from  her  visitors,  who  think  they  cannot  oblige 
her  more  than  by  talking  of  Lady  Dashgrove  ; 
a  subject,  which  in  company  is  the  more  pain- 
ful, as  it  renders  almost  indispensable  a  disguise, 
that  is  at  once  at  war  with  her  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples.—Severe,  Constantia,  are  the  afflictions 
which  we  must  not  acknowledge  l" 

"  How  peculiar  are  Louisa's !" 

"  Your  return  and  prosperity  have  given  her 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  she  comes  here  to- 
day to  remain,  where  I  hope  she  will  recover." 

"  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  restore  her 
peace  ;  she  certainly  has  no  cause  for  self-re- 
proach.  Where  is  Mifs  Hargrave  ?" 

"  She  was  at  Tresiiian  Vale,  a  few  weeks 
after  your  departure,  when  Louisa  said  she 
could  not  have  known  her  to  be  the  woman  she 
saw  at  Oak  Hill.  Separation  from  Harriet,  and 
satisfaction  in  Louisa's  marriage,  have  undoubt- 
edly made  her  much  happier;  but  as  her  be- 
haviour was  infinitely  better  than  it  ever  was 
before  her  displeasure  with  Harriet,  the  grand 
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cause  of  the  transformation  must  be  found  in 
her  having  it  no  longer  in  her  power  to  indulge 
her  wayward  humour. 

Tresilian,  who  knows  nothing  of  her  former 
temper,  behaved  to  her  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  kindnefs,  which  gratified  her  extremely, 
and  will  secure  her  harmony  with  Louisa. 

She  is  now  at  Mifs  Prunes,  whence  she  re- 
turns in  a  short  time  to  settle  at  Ramsgate,  and 
thus  ends  the  union  of  the  Hargrave  family. 
You  are  now  not  only  delivered  from  your  two 
tormentors,  Harriet  and  Mifs  Alderton,  but 
see  them  severely,  though  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently, punished.  You  may  imagine  the  mor- 
tification of  the  latter,  when  in  the  same  week, 
she  heard  that  Sir  Esmond  was  a  married  man, 
and  of  Frederic's  accefsion  of  fortune." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Philip  ?" 

"  Philip  is  married,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  seems  to  rest  lightly  upon  her  mind.  Sir 
Esmond  saw  her  before  he  left  town,  and  heard 
of  her  from  many.  She  has  all  the  easy  afsum- 
ing  manners,  which  distinguish  so  many  wo- 
men of  fashion  ;  no  gentlenefs,  no  diilidence, 
no  retiring  delicacy  is  seen  in  her  behaviour, — 
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nothing  which  can  lead  you  to  say,  this  woman 
has  been  unfortunate ;  in  a  moment  of  infatua- 
tion she  was  misled,  but  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter were  at  variance. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  Constantia,  to  judge 
fairly  of  a  woman's  conduct  upon  a  failure  in 
virtue ;  but  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  decide  upon 
her  character  from  her  subsequent  behaviour/* 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


It  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Anson  to  keep  the 
birth-days  of  his  near  relations  and  particular 
friends.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
infancy,  and  found  much  pleasure  in  giving  an 
entertainment  to  a  party  of  friends  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

Sir  Esmond  did  not  approve  of  the  custom, 
but  he  respected  the  feelings  of  his  uncle,  and 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

In  a  few  day3,  Mr.  Anson  was  to  complete 
his  seventieth  year,  and  Sir  Esmond  intended 
that  Lady  Anson  should,  on  that  day,  for  the 
first  time,  dine  at  Anson  House,  and  that  a 
fete  should  be  given  to  his  tenants. 

He  did  not  wish  that  it  should  otherwise  be 
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a  day  of  public  entertainment ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Delvin  Lodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tresilian,  Sir 
Robert  and  Lady  Horndon,  and  Sir  Frederic 
Ornville  being  all  the  company  intended. 

Sir  Robert  had  been  very  cordially  invited, 
and  had  cheerfully  promised  to  come,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  solicitous  to  honour  the 
day,  and  show  every  attention  in  their  power 
to  the  wishes  of  Sir  Esmond. 

The  day  before  it,  Sir  Robert  went  to  a 
county  meeting,  which  he  was  anxious  to  at- 
tend, and  Lady  Horndon  took  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  visit  to  her  friends  at  Delvin  Lodge. 

She  spent  the  morning  with  them  happily, 
and  locked  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  afternoon  in  the  same  affec- 
tionate circle,— but  hardly  was  dinner  over, 
before  she  received  a  mefsage  from  Sir  Robert 
to  inform  her,  that  he  was  come  home  ill,  and 
begged  to  see  her  immediately. 

She  instantly  left  Delvin  Lodge  m  great 
fear  and  perturbation,  and  travelled  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Elbourne. 
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"When  she  arrived,  she  inquired  of  the  servant, 
who  opened  the  door,  how  bis  master  was  ? 

He  answered  that  he  did  not  know  exactly, 
but  believed  that  he  was  not  quite  well. 

On  entering  the  hall,  she  observed  that  a 
small  statue,  which  stood  in  it,  was  broken,  and 
she  asked  who  had  done  it  ? 

Her  second  son,  who  had  come  to  the  door 
to  welcome  her  return,  came  close  to  her,  and 
softly  said,  "  It  was  mc,  but  Mathew  told  Papa 
it  was  Cesar." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mathew,"  said  Lady  Horndon, 
turning  to  the  servant,  "  that  you  said  what 
was  not  true." 

"  Master  John  could  not  help  it,  Ma'am," 
answered  Mathew,  "  for  as  he  was  going  past, 
he  fell  and  overturned  the  statue,  but  I  thought 
my  master  would  be  so  terribly  angry  with  him, 
that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  tell  the 
truth." 
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The  force  of  this  apology,  Lady  Horndon  felt 
too  sensibly  to  make  any  reply. 

As  she  was  going  up  stairs,  her  eldest  son 
came  running  after  her,  and  in  a  whisper, 
begged  that  she  would  not  send  for  him,  if  she 
could  help  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  near 
Papa. 

"  Has  he  been  angry  with  you  about  the 
statue,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Horndon. 

"  No,"  replied  Edward,  "  but  he  came  home 
in  very  bad  humour,  and  has  been  very  bad  to 
us  all." 

Lady  Horndon's  heart  beat,  and  with  trepi- 
dation she  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 

When  she  entered,  Sir  Robert  was  lying 
upon  a  sofa. — She  advanced  with  much  anxiety, 
and  was  going  in  the  kindest  manner  to  ask 
how  he  was,  when  he  prevented  her  by  ex- 
claiming, "  The  next  time,  Lady  Horndon, 
that  you  take  the  diversion  of  visiting,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  leave  orders,  that  your  affairs  be 
taken  care  of  in  your  absem.e.     When  I  came 
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home  to-day,  every  thing  was  in  the  most  hor- 
rible disorder  •,  all  the  doors  were  open, — the 
chairs  in  the  parlour  were  turned  topsy  turvy, 
and  the  children  had  scattered  all  their  trumpery 
in  the  dining-room." 

"  They  did  not  expect  you  home  before  the 
evening,"  replied  Lady  Horndon,  gently. 

"  And  so,  Madam,  because  they  did  not  ex- 
pect me  at  home,   every  thing  was  to  go  into 

confusion  ? This  is   new  doctrine  indeed ! 

that  a  man  must  stay  at  home  to  keep  his  house 
in  order  !" 

"  It  was  natural  for  the  children  to  take  a 
little  liberty  in  our  absence." 

"  And  you  think,  because  it  is  natural,  it  is 
right  ! — It  would  have  been  very  natural  for 
me  to  have  gone  home  with  Mifs  Penser  to- 
day, whom  I  met  with  on  my  way  here  ;  but 
I  believe  you  would  not  have  liked  it  much. — It 
would  have  been  very  natural,  too,  for  her  to 
come  here,  which  she  seemed  very  much  in- 
clined to  do — Poor  thing  !  I  dare  say,  she 
would  be  glad  to  be  in  your  place/' 
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Sir  Robert  paused,  and  half  a  minute  after 
Lady  Horndon  said,  I  was  told  that  you  were 
ill ;  do  you  feel  yourself  indisposed  ? 

"  Feel  myself  indisposed  !  By  Heavens, 
Madam,  your  visits   to  Delvin  Lodge  improve 

you  mightily  ! Can  you  fancy,  that  I  would 

send  to  tell  you  I  was  ill,  without  feeling  my- 
self indisposed  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  you  must  know  what 
I  meant." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  could  not  know  what  you 
meant ;  I  have  not  understanding  to  unravel 
intricate  meanings. — People  in  general,  I  believe, 
employ  language  to  interpret  their  thoughts  j 

you  use  it  to  perplex  and  surprise. And  a 

pretty  while  you  have  been  here  before  you 
think  proper  to  inquire  about  me  !  You  heard 
that  I  was  ill,  yet  have  been  half  an  hour  in 
the  room  without  asking  how  I  was." 

"  I  asked  the  first  minute " 


"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Sir  Robert,  "  you 
asked  the  very  first  minute  that  you  recollect- 
ed." 
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"  Will  you  now  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?" 

"  I  believe,  that  I  have  got  a  cold  ; — I  felt 
myself  very  uncomfortable  at  the  meeting, — 
there  was  a  stoppage  in  my  nose." 

"  If  that  is  all,  I  hope  it  will  soon  go  off." 

"  Yes,  and  carry  me  with  it ! — How  can  you 
tell  that  it  may  not  be  the  commencement  of  a 
fever  or  consumption  ?  The  worst  disorders 
have  very  slight  beginnings,  and  all  ailments 
should  be  strictly  attended  to  at  first.  For  that 
reason,  I  came  home  before  dinner,  but  I  might 
as  well  have  staid,  I  found  the  house  so  disagree- 
able. It  was  horribly  empty  and  comfortlefs, 
and  I  have  been  kept  in  a  fever  ever  since.— 
Had  you  had  any  consideration,  you  would  have 
left  Eliza  at  home,  lest  I  should  return  soon  ; 
she  would  have  been  something  in  the  house." 

"  Mrs.  Blight  called,  and  said  she  would  take 
her  if  she  was  not  going  with  me,  and  as  I  did 
not  like  her  being  with  Mrs.  Blight,  I  carried 
her  to  Delvin  Lodge." 

Volume  V.  O  - 
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u  What  ridiculous  stuff! — so  a  look  from 
Mrs.  Blight  is  to  corrupt  the  child  ! — I  wish  she 
may  never  meet  with  worse.  Mrs.  Blight  is, 
after  all,  not  at  all  a  bad  woman  j  I  am  per- 
suaded she  has  a  very  good  heart,  but  she  has 
been  unlucky — damn'd  unlucky  in  a  husband. 
— That  however  is  a  thing  of  which  you  have 
no  feeling.  If  you  knew  what  some  women 
suffer,  you  would  be  able  to  form  some  notion 
of  your  own  happinefs. — There  was  Pickering 
to  day  •,  he  will  go  home  to  his  wife  to-night 
quite  drunk!" 

Lady  Horndon  did  not  answer,  and,  after  a 
short  silence,  Sir  Robert  said,  "  When  you  go 
abroad,  my  dear,  do  you- give  your  cook  orders 
to  neglect  her  duty  ?  I  never  had  a  dinner 
worse  drefsed  than  to-day  ;  there  was  not  a 
thing  tolerably  done." 

u  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it." 

11  It  could  not  have  happened  more  unluckily  •, 
I  shall  be  much  the  worse  for  it.  Your  servant 
had  no  apology,  for  it  was  only  a  few  things  I 
desired, — two  or  three  little  things,  nice  and 
good,  as  my  appetite  required  to  be  tempted  ; 
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but  if  she  had  taken  pains  to  spoil  them,  she 
could  not  have  succeeded  better.  She  heard 
that  I  was  ill,  and  I  suppose  wished  to  make  mc 
worse." 

u  It  is  strange,  that  she  should  be  negligent, 
for  I  have  always  given  her  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions to  be  particularly  careful  in  drefsing  your 
food." 

u  I  know  nothing  mere  provoking  than  to 
lose  a  dinner  in  such  a  way  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
one  can  get  a  good  meal  from  the  insufferable 
carelefsnefs  and  stupidity  of  servants.  Indeed 
there  is  such  a  want  of  taste  in  their  superiors, 
=that  there  are  few  houses  I  choose  to  dine  in." 

<(  You  did  not,  I  hope,  lose  your  dinner  to- 
day entirely  ?" 

u  Very  nearly.  I  sent  to  ask  the  cook  how 
-she  could  send  me  such  food,  and  she  pretend- 
ed that  I  hurried  her,  but  an  excuse  is  never 
wanting  in  this  house.  Did  you  observe,  as 
you  came  through  the  hall,  the  statue  broken  ?" 

«  I  did." 
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"  They  tell  mc  that  Caesar  broke  it,  but  I 
don't  believe  them.  I  dare  say  it  was  one  of 
the  children  or  servants  ;  they  only  said  it  was 
Cesar,  because  he  is  my  dog.  But  they  can't 
deceive  me  ; — with  you,  they  find  no  difficulty 
in  lying ;  your  weak  indulgence  of  your  children 
and  servants,  must  make  them  constantly  im- 
pose upon  you." 

Lady  Horndon  remained  silent,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  Sir  Robert  ordered  tea.  He  desired 
that  she  would  make  it  herself,  and  take  care  to 
make  it  excellent. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


X  he  next  morning,  Sir  Robert  said  that  he 
was  still  unwell,  and  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  be  able  to  go  abroad.  He  took  a  very 
good  breakfast,  however,  but  soon  after  told 
Lady  Horndon,  that  he  must  send  an  apology 
to  Sir  Esmond  j  that  he  felt  himself  so  lazy  and 
heavy,  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  go  from 
home,  and  very  unsafe. 

She  replied  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  of 
it,  since  he  was  unwell,  but  she  was  sorry  for 
Sir  Esmond's  disappointment. 

"  Pho  !"  cried  Sir  Robert,  "  he  deserves  it  5 
the  Anson  family  are  ridiculous  in  their  atten- 
tion to  birth-days.  For  private  individuals  to 
make  a  regular  practice  of  keeping  them  is  the 
most  absurd  thing  in  the  world.  How  can  they 
be  sure  that  they  will  be  in  a  humour  to  rejoice 
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on  the  return  of  any  day,  and  when  misfortunes 
intervene,  the  recurrence  of  it  must  aggravate 
the  pain  of  recollection  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Horndon,  "  that  Sir 
Esmond  thinks  so,  but  he  wishes  to  do  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  uncle." 

"  But  I  won't  indulge  Mr.  Anson  in  such 
folly. — For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  man,  who  could  contrive  to  make 
me  forget  my  age.  I  don't  want  to  be  remind- 
ed of  growing  old. There  is  the  strangest 

absurdity  about  most  people ; — 'tis  astonishing 
how  few  have  common  sense  !" 

"  Mr.  Anson  is  an  old  man,  which  may  ex- 
cuse him  in  many  things,  but  he  is  very  good, 
and  the  attention  which  Sir  Esmond  pays  him 
is  truly  amiable." 

"  Are  you  such  a  simpleton  as  to  suppose, 
that  Sir  Esmond  has  no  view  to  his  uncle's  for- 
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u  Don't  you  think  Sir  Esmond  an  excellent 
character  ?" 
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11  Does  that  prevent  his  knowing  the  proper 
Hme  to  give  a  fete  ? — Pho  !  you  are  quite  a  fit 
companion  for  old  Anson  ! — Do  go,  and  rejoice 
with  him  to-day.  I  dare  say  you  will  like  the 
thing,  and  leaving  me  is  nothing." 

n  I  certainly  shall  not  go  without  you/' 

M  O  yes,  go  and  divert  yourself;  my  being 
alone  is  of  no  consequence.  Go,  and  take  Eliza, 
since  she  is  invited ;  I  shal!  get  Fanny  to  do 
little  matters  for  me  *,  'tis  no  matter  how  I  am, 
if  you  are  amused.** 

M  I  could  not  think  of  going,  if  you  were 
here  alone." 

11  Pho,  pho  ;  what  does  it  signify  ?  I  am  not 
very  ill ;  that  is,  I  am  but  in  the  beginning  of 
an  illnefs  -,  it  may  not  be  much  worse, — I  may 
get  better.** 

"  However  trifling  your  disorder,  I  cannot 
leave  you." 

"  That  is  quite  weak  and  childish.  I  am,  no 
doubt,  much  happier  when  you  are  at  home, 
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but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  giving  up  an  en- 
tertainment you  like  better.  I  am  used  to  a 
quiet  mode  of  life,  and  can  put  up  with  it. — I 
believe  there  is  no  man  of  my  fortune,  who 
lives  so  quiet,  domestic  a  life  as  I  do. — It  is 
astonishing  how  few  pleasures  I  enjoy  !  I  am 
never  in  any  gay  or  difsipated  parties  ;  seldom 
partake  of  public  amusements  ;  never  go  to 
Newmarket,  or  am  seen  galloping  with  a  pack 
of  hounds  ; — do  not  drink,  game,  or  seek  after 
Opera  girls ; — in  line,  I  lead  a  life,  which  to 
most  men  would  be  insupportable, — worse  than 
annihilation  to  those,  who  have  no  feeling  of 

decorum  or  morality. Good  Heaven  !  what 

a  world  this  would  be,  were  all  men  like  me  !" 

Sir  Robert  paused,  but  Lady  Horndon  of- 
fering no  reply,  he  was  beginning  to  speak 
again,  'when  a  servant  came  to  inquire,  if  he 
could  receive  a  visit  from  Sir  Thomas  Vyner  ? 

"  Certainly,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  Sir  Thomas." 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  Sir  Robert,  as  soon  as 
the  servant  had  withdrawn,  "  to  plague  me 
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about  Emiington,  but  I  can't  avoid  seeing  him  ; 
I  hope  his  visit  will  be  short." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  give  him  the  living  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  easily  avoid  it. — It  would  be 
very  imprudent  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  a  benefit  to  more  advantage.  Sir 
Thomas  is  an  old  man  now ;  he  will  probably 
soon  step  off,  and  his  heir  will  not  think  himself 
obliged  to  me  for  the  favours  I  did  his  prede- 
cefsor." 

"  But  Sir  Thomas  is  a  most  excellent  man, 
and  was  so  great  a  friend  of  my  father's,  that  I 
should  feel  the  utmost  pleasure  in  obliging 
him." 

"  Yes,  but  would  you  have  me  therefore, 
such  a  ninny  as  to  neglect  the  interest  of  my 
family  ?  Your  weaknefs  is  quite  ludicrous.— — 
Go,  and  write  a  note  to  Sir  Esmond  •,  tell  him 
that  I  am  sincerely  sorry  I  must  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  rejoicing  with  him  and  his  good 
uncle  to-day,  as  I  am  so  ill  that  it  might  be 
unsafe  to  go  abroad,  and  likewise  so  much  op- 
prefsed  with  a  head-ach,  us  to  be  unfit  for  com- 
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pany.  You  know  what  should  be  said  ;  do  it 
in  the  best  manner  you  can, and  as  to  your- 
self, do  as  you  please." 

Lady  Horndon  withdrew,  and  a  moment 
after,  Sir  Thomas  was  introduced. 

"My  dear  Sir  Thomas/'  cried  Sir  Robert, 
"  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  j  I  hope 
you  are  well." 

"  In  my  usual  way,  Sir,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  are  indisposed  ;  your  servant  was 
doubtful  if  you  could  admit  me." 

""  It  is  true,  I  am  not  very  well,  but  I  should 
be  ill  indeed,  before  I  could  decline  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  I  hope  that  Lady  Vyner  is  in 
good  health  ?" 

u  She  is  well,  Sir,  but  what  is  your  disorder  ?" 

w  A  bad  coW  and  severe  head-ach  ;  I  hope  it 
will  soon  go  off,  but  it  prevents  my  going 
abroad." 
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"  You  should  certainly  be  careful ;  colds  are 
troublesome,  when  neglected." 

"  It  happens  very  unluckily,  for  I  was  en- 
gaged to  keep  the  birth  day  of  our  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Anson," 

"  You  will  feel  that  a  disappointment,  for 
he  is  a  truly  good  man,  and  a  long  tried  friend," 

"  There  cannot  be  a  better  man ;  it  would 
I  have  given  me  particular  pleasure  to  have  re- 
joiced with  him  and  his  nephew  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  unfortunately  Lady  Horndonhas 
taken  such  a  fit  of  anxiety  about  me,  that  she 
won't  be  persuaded  to  go." 

"  Lady  Horndon  is  too  good  a  wife  to  srejish 
a  party  of  pleasure,  when  you  are. ill." 

"  But  my  illnefs  is  so  trilling,  that  it  really  is 
of  no  consequence,  and  I  am  very  unwilling 
that  she  should  be  deprived  of  so  agreeable  a 
party." 

11  As  you  are  indisposed,  Sir,  I  ought  not  to 
fatigue  you  with  speaking  5  I  only  called  to  say 

OS 
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a  few  words  about  my  poor  friend  Emlington 
You  have  probably  had  various  applications  for 
the  living,  and  perhaps  from  persons  that  you 
wish  to  oblige,  in  which  case,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  interfere.  When  I  wrote  to  you  the  other 
day,  it  was  with  no  desire  that  you  should  do 
what  was  inconvenient.  I  merely  wished  you 
to  know  the  excellent  character,  and  unhappy 
poverty  of  my  friend,  being  certain  that  they 
would  speak  sufficiently  in  his  favour,  if  circum- 
stances permitted  your  serving  him." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  Sir,  by  the  supposition, 
and  I  beg  you  to  be  afsured,  that  I  should  have 
the  utmost  pleasure  in  promoting  Mr.  Emling- 
ton both  on  his  own  account  and  yours.  I 
have  indeed,  had  other  applications,  and  some 
that  I  should  wish,  at  least,  to  decline  as  civilly 
as  I  could  -9  one  in  particular,  I  feel  some  em- 
barrafsment  about,  but  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be 
better  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  shall 
then  give  you  a  decisive  answer." 

**  If  you  find  any  difficulty  in  serving 
Emlington,  I  beg  thatfyou  will  not  think  of  it, 
for  I  came  to  relieve  you  about  him.    Early  this 
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ling,  Sir  Frederic  Ornville  called  upon  me, 
to  tell  me  that  one  c  '.adjust  b= . 

vacant,  and  was  at  my  command  [ 

for  whom  he  had  very  accidently  heard  of  my 

concern.     I  asked  if  there  was  no  other  p 

he  wished  to  oblige  ? Were  my  father  alive, 

he  replied,  your  friend  wou. 

of  his  care. At  the  mention  of  his  father,  he 

was  so  much  affected  that  he  could  not  pr 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  tell  me,  that  it  would  give 
him  particular  pleasure,  if  he  could  in  aiy  •way 
be  the  means  of  relieving  my  anxiety  about  my 

poor  friend. He  is  a  most  amiable  y 

man." 

"  He  is  indeed  uncommonly  excellent,  and  I 
am  happy  that  it  is  now  in  my  power  to 
mise  Emlington  my  living,  for  if  I  find  do 
embarrafsed  with  the  other  candidate,  I  c 
the  worst  be  relieved  by  r 
for  him,  which  will  acquit  me  complete 

u  If  you  think  so,  I  si  f,  for  on  B 

accounts,  your  living  would  be  c  y  de- 

sirable for  my  friend." 
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"  You  may  then,  Sir,  afsure  him  of  it  as  soon 
as  you  please,  and  nothing  will  be  more  agree- 
able to  me,  than  to  promote  so  worthy  a  man. 
It  is  doing  a  public  benefit ; — such  men  are 
wanted  to  give  a  proper  example  of  religious 
duty  and  moral  conduct." 

w  He  is  a  most  respectable  character,  and  his 
large  family  renders  him  doubly  interesting." 

u  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  Sir  Thomas, 
of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  Sir  Frederic 
has  behaved  to  his  family,  since  his  accefsion  of 
fortune  ?" 

u  I  have  5  Mrs.  Almorne  informed  me  of  it." 

"  She  could  hardly  do  justice  to  the  generous 
feeling,  and  delicate  propriety,  with  which  he 
has  conducted  himself  in  every  respect." 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  pleasure.  Has  no 
discovery  been  yet  made  about  the  Will  ?" 

"  None,  and  we  wish  the  matter  to  be  for- 
gotten •,  it  leads  to  suspicions  painful  and  dis- 
graceful, and  pofsibly  unjust.    It  is  happy  for 
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the  family,  that  they  now  see  so  excellent  a  re- 
presentative of  your  venerable  friend,  whose 
lofs  must  ever  be  deplored." 

"  It  is  a  lofs  of  which  I  am  not  yet  very  able 
to  speak. The  great  solace  of  my  life,  de- 
parted with  Sir  John  Ornville. 1  will  now, 

Sir,  bid  you  adieu ;  I  beg  to  be  very  kindly  re- 
membered to  Lady  Horndon." 

u  Will  you  not  stay  and  do  us  the  favour  to 
take  a  family  dinner  ?  It  will  give  us  particular 
satisfaction.  Lady  Horndon  was  this  very 
morning  speaking  of  you  with  the  highest 
respect,  and  mentioning  with  much  feeling,  the 
great  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between 
you  and  her  father." 

"  Another  day,  I  will  wait  upon  her  with 
much  pleasure  j  at  present  you  are  too  much 
indisposed  for  company." 
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hen  Sir  Thomas  had  taken  leave,  Lady 
Horndon,  accompanied  by  her  eldest  daughter, 
returned  to  inform  Sir  Robert,  that  Ambrose 
Doyley's  wife  had  just  been  with  her,  to  request 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Almorne,  and  her  brother, 
would  come  to  Molton  as  soon  as  pofsible,  as 
her  husband  wished  to  give  them  important  in- 
formation. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Sir  Robert,"  is  the  fellow  going 
to  speak  at  last  ?  This  is  happy  ! — Where  is  his 
wife  ?" 

"  Gone  home  *,  her  husband  desired  her  not 
to  wait  an  instant  after  she  had  delivered  her 
mefsage." 

u  I  shall  go  to  him  directly,  and  shall  call  for 
your  brother  in  my  way.    Do  you  write  a  note 
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to  Mrs  Almorne,  and  request  her  to  meet  us 
immediately  at  Molton.  Have  you  sent  my 
apology  to  Sir  Esmond  ?" 

"  I  wrote  to  my  sister  to  desire  that  she 
would  make  it;  my  note  was  just  dispatched 
when  Doyley's  wife  arrived." 

"  How  unlucky  !  why  the  devil  did  not  the 
fellow  send  his  mefsage  sooner  !  I  must  now 
however  dine  at  Anson  House  j  Doyley  will 
explain  my  coming  abroad,  and " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Con- 
stantia,  who  came  to  inquire  after  him  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alarm  his  mefsage  had  given  at 
Delvin  Lodge  the  preceding  evening. 

To  his  great  joy,  she  had  received  her  sister's 
note  on  her  way  to  Elbourne,  and  he  begged 
she  would  not  now  mention  it,  as  he  would  keep 
his  engagement  ;  and  after  hastily  informing 
her  of  the  cause  of  his  sudden  change  of  mea- 
sures, he  left  her  to  prepare  for  his  excursion. 

Lady  Horndon  retired  also,  to  write  to  Mrs. 
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Almorne,  and  Constantia  remained  with  Eliza, 
of  whom  she  wished  to  make  some  inquiries. 

Sir  Robert's  appearance  and  behaviour,  so 
very  different  from  what  she  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  his  mefsages,  surprised  her ;  and 
her  concern  for  her  sister  ever  awake,  made 
her  anxious  for  an  explanation. 

She  asked  Eliza,  what  illnefs  her  father  had 
complained  of  in  the  morning  ? 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Eliza,-3*  and  I  don't 
believe  he  knows  himself,  for  he  has  never 
given  it  a  name." 

"  He  has  felt  symptoms  of  disorder,"  said 
Constantia,  "  which  are  now  going  off." 

°  They  went  off  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Ambrose  Doyley's  mefsage,  for  I  came  into 
the  room  with  Mamma,  when  she  told  him, 
and  I  observed  that  he  got  well  in  an  instant." 

"  What  was  the  matter  last  night,  when  he 
was  so  ill  ?" 
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"  He  was  very  ill  indeed,  bat  it  was  only 
of " 

«  Of  what  ?" 

•  Of  bad  temper ;  but  I  would  not  say  so  to 
any  body  but  you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  say  so, 
even  to  me." 

M  You  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  I  did  not  speak  the  truth." 

"  I  hope  you  are  mistaken  about  your  father." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  •,  I  know  his  way  quite 
well." 

"  I  thought,  Eliza,  that  he  was  never  out  of 
temper  now." 

"  For  a  long  time  he  was  very  good, — at 
least  he  was  very  tolerable,  but  of  late  he  has 
been  very  different." 

«  Does  he  behave  as  he  did  last  summer  ?" 
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"  O  no,  not  at  all  so  bad ;  he  is  never  in  such 
frightful  pafsions  with  Mamma,  nor  is  he  even 
so  terrible  to  us  *,  yet  ihere  will  be  whole  days 
that  he  is  displeased  with  every  thing,  and 
Mamma  knows  not  either  what  to  say  or  do. — 
He  was  put  out  of  humour  with  the  lofs  of  the 
Will,  for  soon  after  grandpapa's  death,  his  tem- 
per became  much  worse." 

Alas !  thought  Constantia,  he  was  no  longer 
restrained  by  self-interest. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Mamma,"  resumed  Eliza, 
"  I  should  wish  to  be  away  from  him  as  much 
as  Edward  does." 

u  Can  Edward  desire  to  be  away  ?" 

c<  Indeed  he  does ;  he  wishes  that  he  may 
never  be  near  him." 

"  That  is  very  wrong  in  Edward." 

cc  He  says  he  can't  help  it.  He  wishes  to  be 
good  like  Mamma,  but  he  is  never  good  when 
he  is  near  my  father,  as  he  makes  him  so  un- 
happy, and  makes  Mamma  and  all  of  us  so  un- 
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happy.  He  used  to  hate  Papa  for  this,  and 
then  hate  himself  for  doing  so,  and  thus  be- 
come quite  miserable  and  bad  ;  but  since  he 
came  hst  home,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not 
think  so  ill  of  himself  for  it,  as  the  more  he 
sees  and  thinks,  the  lefs  and  iefs  he  likes  his 
father. 

"  Does  your  mother  suspect  this  ?" 

u  O  no;  he  would  tell  no  body  but  me.  I 
wish,  aunt,  you  could  see  what  a  different  crea- 
ture he  is  when  from  home.  He  says,  he  can 
learn  any  thing  elsewhere,  but  here  he  is  quite 
stupid  from  unhappinefs." 

u  You  grieve  me,  my  dear." 

M  It  is  still  worse  with  John  •,  from  being  a 
very  good  humoured  boy,  he  has  become  quite 
sour  and  crofs  ;  and  Fanny  is  such  a  timid  little 
thing,  that  she  does  not  recover  a  fit  of  anger  in 
Papa  for  a  whole  day.  Fear  makes  them  both 
tell  lies,  which  vexes  Mamma  terribly,  but  John 
won't  be  persuaded  that  it  is  wrong,  for  he  says 
Papa  obliges  every  body  about  him  to  tell  lies, 
and   that  he  tells  them  himself;  for  he  hears 
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him  speak  quite  differently  to  strangers,  from 
what  he  does  after  they  are  gone. — Edward 
says,  he  should  have  had  as  little  regard  to  truth 
as  John,  if  he  had  not  been  so  much  with  Frank 
Vyvian,  who  abhors  a  lie,  and  every  thing  his 
father  disapproves/' 

€<  How !  has  Edward  no  respect  for  his  mo- 
ther's instructions  ?  I  am  sure  that  she  disap- 
proves of  falsehood." 

"  He  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  Mamma, 
but  he  says  he  does  not  know  sometimes  what 
to  think  of  her  instructions,  for  she  bids  him 
speak  truth  at  the  very  moment  he  hears  her 
tell  a  lie  herself  at  my  father's  desire  *  and  she 
enjoins  him  to  love  goodnefs  at  the  same  time 
that  she  desires  him  to  respect  his  father, — now 
he  cannot  do  both,  and  he  often  thinks  Mamma 
cannot  really  in  her  heart  wish  us  to  respect 
Papa." 

The  return  of  Lady  Horndon  put  a  stop  to 
Eliza's  communications. 
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hen  Mrs.  Almorne,  with  Sir  Robert  and 
Sir  Frederic,  met  at  Ambrose  Doyley's,  they 
were  told  by  his  wife  that  he  was  dying,  and 
that  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  them,  while  he 
had  yet  strength  to  speak. 

She  then  went  to  inform  hirn  they  were  come, 
but  was  very  long  in  returning;  the  agitation, 
which  the  thoughts  of  seeing  them  had  thrown 
him  into,  having,  she  said,  nearly  overpowered 
Jiim. 

She  conducted  them  to  his  chamber,  where, 
by  his  own  desire,  the  day-light  was  excluded, 
and  a  taper,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  was  all 
the  light  that  was  admitted. 

To  render  their  introduction  as  little  painful 
to  him  as  pof&ible,  Mrs.  Almorne,  in  a  very 
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gentle  tone,  made  some  civil  inquiries  respect- 
ing his  health,  for  which  he  thanked  her,  but 
said  that  he  had  no  concern  about  himself;  he 
believed  that  he  was  very  near  his  end,  and 
should  be  glad  to  be  released  from  the  misery 
he  suffered. 

He  then  paused,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  his  perturbation  permitted  him  to  say, 
that  lie  was  anxious,  before  he  died,  to  atone, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  for  the  injustice 

which  he  had  committed. Again  he  stopt, 

and  it  was  after  many  interruptions  that  he 
confefsed  that  he  had  seized  and  carried  off  the 
Will,  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Hastings. 

He  said  that  in  September,  Mr.  Ornville  had 
been  very  kind  to  him,  and  had  laid  him  and 
his  family  under  great  obligations,  and  in  Octo- 
ber had  told  him  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
disinherited  by  his  father,  because  he  intended 
to  marry  from  affection  a  young  girl  of  very 
humble  birth.  Mr.  Ornville  said  that  he  was 
the  more  afraid  of  this,  from  believing  that  he 
had  enemies,  who  would  misrepresent  his  con- 
duct and  his  wife's  to  hrs  father  ;  and  he  desired 
that  he  would  give  him  notice  the  moment  he 
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suspected  that  any  alteration  had  been  made  in 
his  father's  settlement. 

He  likewise  prevailed  upon  him,  after  much 
persuasion,  to  promise  that  he  would,  as  soon 
as  his  father  died,  at  whatever  period  tlm  might 
be,  secrete  his  Will,  and  keep  it  concealed  till 
he  could  deliver  it  to  himself. 

Mr.  Ornville  protested  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  was  to 
prevent  his  being  defrauded  of  his  just  right  by 
the  machinations  of  others,  and  the  wounded 
pride  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  swore  that 
he  would  restore  to  his  family,  and  the  other 
legatees,  all  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 

He  said,  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  trust 
in  Mr.  Ornville's  promises,  as  he  had  never  loved 
or  esteemed  him,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly ;  but  that  his  wife  had  received  such  high 
imprefsions  of  him  from  his  servant  Nelson, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  numerous 
presents  he  had  sent  her,  that  she  was  constant- 
ly talking  in  his  favour,  and  urging  him  to 
oblige  him  by  every  means  in  his  power.  She 
did  not  know,  he  said,  the  nature  of  the  service 
Volume  V,  V 
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that  Mr.  Ornville  required  of  him,  as  before  he 
knew  it  himself,  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  to 
reveal  it ;  but  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
that  his  obliging  his  young  master  would  make 
the  fortune  of  his  family,  while  the  offending 
him  might  be  their  ruin ;  and  he  saw  her  so 
happy  in  the  gifts  which  Mr.  Ornville  had  al- 
ready made  her,  that,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
opinion  and  inclination,  he  yielded  at  last  to 
her  wishes,  and  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Ornville, 
and  promised  upon  oath  to  obey  his  directions, 
and  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John,  he 
took  the  Will,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Hastings  at  Canterbury ;  but  on  return- 
ing to  the  Abbey,  where  he  had  then  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  think  of  his  excellent  old  master 
and  all  the  family,  he  became  so  miserable  that 

he  could  not  remain  in  the  house. He  had 

never  since,  he  said,  enjoyed  a  moment's  peace, 
and  his  remorse  had  been  aggravated  by  finding 
that  Sir  Hastings  made  no  compensation  to  the 
legatees  for  their  lofs. He  had  been  parti- 
cularly distrefsed  for  Mifs  Ornville,  whose  hap- 
pinefs  was  so  suddenly   torn  from   her,  and 
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whom  he  had  loved  and  respected  since  she 
was  a  chiid. 

It  was  his  intention,  he  declared,  to  have  in- 
sisted with  Sir  Hastings  on  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  the  moment  he  came  to  Ornville ; 
but  that  his  oath,  and  the  fear  of  ruining  his 
family,  had  prevented  his  making  any  discovery 
to  Sir  Robert  or  Mr.  Edgeworth.  The  death 
of  Sir  Hastings  had  now  put  him  at  liberty  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  he  hoped  that,  after 
the  confefsion  he  had  made,  Sir  Frederic,  whose 
goodnefs  he  well  knew,  would  fulfil  the  Will 
of  his  father. 

He  concluded  by  imploring,  that  his  inno- 
cent family  might  not  suffer  for  his  wickednefs. 
— For  himself,  he  said,  though  he  were  to  live, 
he  should  neither  desire  nor  deserve  any  mercy, 
but  that  his  punishment  was  already  examplary, 
as  he  was  dying  from  the  effects  of  remorse. 

Sir  Frederic  afsured  him  that  his  family 
should  not  suffer  for  what  was  past,  and  that 
the  confefsion  he  had  made,  should  remain  un- 
known, except  to  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  family.  He  likewise  told  him  that  he  had 
4  P2 
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already  taken  measures  for  fulfilling  his  father's 
intentions,  which  should  be  in  every  particular 
faithfully  performed  j  but  he  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, extremely  glad  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  as  it  would  prevent  the  legatees  from 
feeling  themselves  under  the  smallest  obligation 
to  him  for  the  property  they  were  to  receive. 

Doyley  exprefsed  the  truest  thankfulnefs  for 
these  afsurances,  and  said  that  he  should  now, 
during  the  short  time  he  had  to  live,  experience 
a  state  of  comparative  peace. 

Sir  Robert  heard  his  confefsion  with  unqua- 
lified pleasure ;  but  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Frederic 
it  excited  much  pain.  It  was  not  necefsary  to 
convince  him  that  his  father  had  left  a  Will, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  fulfil ;  and  though  he 
had  scarcely  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  his 
brother's  guilt,  he  yet  suffered  in  hearing  it  thus 
confirmed. 

His  sisters  received  the  intelligence  with 
mixed  sensations.  It  removed  their  scruples 
with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  their  brother 
Frederic,  but  left  on  their  minds  a  painful  con- 
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viction  of  the  unfortunate  character  of  their 
eldest  brother. 

But  the  thoughts  of  Constantia  were  diverted 
from  the  consideration  of  it,  by  anxiety  about 
Lady  Horndon,  whose  peace  she  now  saw  again 
broken  by  the  temper  of  her  husband,  while  no 
hope  of  a  remedy  remained.  She  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  communicating  the  discovery  to 
Mrs.  Almorne,  and  intreating  her  counsel  ; 
though  lefs  from  any  rational  expectation  of 
her  being  able  to  suggest  means  of  relief,  than 
from  an  habitual  feeling  of  confidence  in  her 
power  to  give  consolation,  in  which  she  had 
never  yet  been  disappointed. 

Nor  upon  this  occasion  did  she  find  herself 
mistaken,  for  she  was  now  informed  by  her, 
that  the  nine  thousand  pounds  bequeathed  to 
Lady  Horndon  by  her  father,  was  settled  upen 
herself  for  her  sole  and  separate  use ;  which,  by 
giving  her  independence,  would  both  prove  a 
check  on  the  behaviour  of  Sir  Robert  at  present, 
and  would  ultimately  put  it  in  her  power,  if  she 
thought  proper,  to  leave  him  ;  for  so  careful 
had  her  father  been  of  her  independence,  that 
he  did  not  permit  her  to  dispose  of  her  fortune, 
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during  the  life  of  her  husband,  unlefs,  in  the 
event  of  separation  from  him,  she  chose  to  sink 
it  for  an  annuity. 

"  Had  your  eldest  brother  lived,"  said  Mrs. 
Almorne,  after  giving  Constantia  this  intelli- 
gence, "  and  had  you  been  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance, my  fears  for  the  peace  of  your  sister 
would  have  been  great  ;  but  now  I  have  little 
apprehension.  In  a  few  days,  Sir  Robert  will 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  your  fa- 
thers Will,  and  in  knowing  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent,— that  she  has  such  a  friend  as  you  al- 
ways near  to  counsel  her, — and  is  surrounded 
by  others  able  and  solicitous  to  protect  her,  he 
will  feel  that  his  own  comfort  and  credit  rest 
entirely  on  his  good  conduct  to  her,  and  hence- 
forth will  not  dare  to  hazard  his  own  peace,  by 
destroying  hers." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


he  purchase  of  Oak  Hill  was  soon  made, 
and  the  Hargrave  family  having  left  great  part 
of  their  furniture  in  the  house,  in  the  view  of 
its  being  disposed  of,  it  likewise  was  obtained, 
and  Oak  Hill  thus  rendered  fit  for  the  reception 
of  Constantia,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  in  her 
pofsefsiom 

Some  additional  furniture,  and  several  alter- 
ations were  however  necefsary,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  made,  Mrs.  Almorne  carried  Con- 
stantia to  see  them,  that  they  might  be  afsured 
that  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  contri- 
bute to  comfort  or  convenience. 

They  began  their  survey  in  the  lowest  part  of 

the  house,   proceeding  at  leisure  through  the 

rest  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Almorne  leading  the  way 

as  she  thought  proper. 
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The  rooms  she  reserved  for  visiting  last,  were 
the  drawing-room,  and  one  which  was  intend- 
ed for  a  library. — "  Here,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne, 
upon  entering  it,  "  is  a  handsome  room  for  a 
library  ;  and  there,"  continued  she,  pointing  to 
a  range  of  boxes  that  stood  on  the  floor,  "  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  and  a  very  fine  se- 
lection of  prints  ;  the  first  a  present  from  Mr. 
Anson, — the  latter  from  Sir  Esmond,  who, 
some  years  ago,  heard  you  say  that  you  should 
wish  to  have  your  house  ornamented  with 
prints.  Among  the  ornaments  of  your  house, 
Constantia,  your  own  drawings  at  Silver-Mofs 
will  form  a  distinguished  part. 

On  hearing  of  your  intended  marriage,  Mr. 
Anson  wished  to  make  you  a  present  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  but  being  at  a  lofs  on  what  to  re- 
solve, he  put  two  thousand  pounds  into  the 
hands  of  Lady  Anson,  and  requested  that  she 
would  employ  it  in  the  manner  she  thought 
proper. 

She  imagined  that  books  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  you  than  any  personal  ornament  or 
costly  furniture,  but  before  she  decided,  wished 
to  know  my  opinion.  I  told  her,  that  although 
you  had  always  been  distinguished  for  your 
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taste  in  drefs,  I  was  certain  that  you  would  be 
extremely  mortified  if  any  part  of  your  attire 
could  be  observable  for  show  or  richnefs  ;  and 
I  had  therefore  no  doubt  that  books  would  be 
the  most  agreeable  offering  you  could  receive  ; 
but  I  requested  that  they  might  be  chiefly  such 
books  as  were  not  in  my  library,  which  one 
day  or  other  would  be  yours.  She  complied, 
and  as  you  may  now  command  the  use  of  mine, 
you  may  consider  yourself  as  pofsefsing  one  of 
the  best  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Can  I  ever,"  cried  Constantia, "  be  enough 
grateful  for  the  friends  I  am  blefsed  with  i" 

Mrs.  Almorne  without  answering,  led  her 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  moment  she 
entered,  she  was  struck  with  pleasing,  yet  sad 
surprise,  on  beholding  the  portraits  of  her  father 
and  mother. 

"  Ah!  my  friend,"  cried  she, eagerly  grasping 
her  hand,  u  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  this  ?" 

"  It  is  not  me,  my  love,  you  have  to  thank  5 
I  intended  you  this  satisfaction,  but  my  design 
was  anticipated  by    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tresilian. 

Ps 
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On  hearing  me  mention  the  farewell  you  had 
taken  of  these  pictures,  they  immediately  re- 
quested of  Hastings  permifsion  to  take  copies 
of  them,  which  he  gave,  and  they  were  instantly 
sent  to  town,  from  which  they  returned  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  copies  intended  for  you,  but 
Frederic  has  kept  them  for  himself,  and  given 
you  the  originals." 

"  Row  much  am  I  indebted  to  them  !— 
They  have  indeed  given  me  a  happinefs  I  did 
not  expect, — and  dearly  shall  I  prize  it ! — With 
what  delight  shall  I  contemplate  these  repre- 
sentations of  my  revered  father  and  mother  ! — 
a  look  at  them  will  remind  me  of  all  the  beauty 
of  goodnefs,  and  lead  my  steps  in  the  paths  I 
wish  !" 

Mrs.  Almorne  was  hardly  lefs  affected  than 
Constantia,  at  the  sight  of  the  portraits.  Their 
resemblance  to  her  departed  friends  struck  her 
forcibly,  and  made  her  yield  to  effusions  of 
sorrow 

On  their  way  home,  she  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage Constantia  in  conversation,  but  her  faulter- 
ing  accents  showed  that  she  was  unequal  to  it. 
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Cl  In  future  years,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Almorne,  w  The  memory  of  other  times,  will 

come  like  the  evening  sun  upon  your  soul." 

At  present,  it  is  too  much  for  you,  and  I  wish 
to  remove  you  from  Kent  as  soon  as  you  are 
married.  Were  you  to  remain  here,  you  would 
be  constantly  engaged  in  a  crowd  of  company, 
where  every  object  would  remind  you  of  the 
past :  I  have  therefore  been  thinking  that  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  make  a  tour  some- 
where." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  a  tour,"  replied  Constan- 
tia  •,  "  but  I  have  often  wished  that  we  could  all 
be  transported  to  Silver-Mofs." 

M  You  shall  go  there,  my  dear,  and  Frederic, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tresilian  will  accompany 
you.  I  have  been  planning  an  excursion  for 
your  brother's  sake  as  well  as  yours ;  he  re- 
quires change  of  scene,  and  I  should  think  no 
scheme  could  suit  him  better  than  a  journey 
with  you  and  Valmonsor.  You  will  visit  Silver- 
Mofs,  and  continue  your  perambulations  till 
winter.  Louisa  too,  will  be  better  for  the  ex- 
cursion. I  have  suggested  the  scheme  to  them 
all,  and  they  highly  approve  of  it.     I  would  not 
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speak  of  it  to  you  till  I  knew  there  were  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  it,  and  Sir  Esmond  has 
afsured  me  that  he  is  certain  it  will  be  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  Valmonsor." 

u  I  rejoice  then,  for  no  plan  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  me,  but  I  wish  we  could  be  accom- 
panied by  you." 

"  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with 
you,  but  I  cannot  leave  Lady  Anson. 

In  a  few  days  Valmonsor  will  return,  but 
your  marriage  must  still  be  delayed  a  short  time, 
on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  your  brother. 
At  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  your  life, 
you  must  wear,  if  you  would  not  be  thought 
unfeeling  and  indecorous,  the  face,  as  well  as 
the  garb  of  mourning,  for  a  man,  whose  life 
was  a  misfortune,  and  whose  death  is  a  blefsing 
to  his  family." 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


he  following  day,  Mrs.  Almornc  told 
Constantia,  that  she  wished  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  her  in  private,  and  withdrawing 
with  her  to  her  own  apartment,  she  thus  ad- 
drefsed  her. 

'•  Since  the  first  moment  in  which  I  had  the 
happinefs  to  regard  you  as  a  daughter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  myself  your  companion, 
as  far  as  the  difference  of  our  age  would  per- 
mit ;  and  the  mental  difference  between  us  has 
diminished  so  considerably  of  late,  that  I  no 
longer  wish  you  to  view  me  as  a  mother  by 
whose  judgment  it  is  your  duty  to  be  guided  ; 
but  as  a  friend  with  whom  you  may  agree*  or 
differ  in  opinion,  as  you  think  proper.  You 
are  now  of  an  age  to  think  for  yourself,  and 
will  have  a  companion  well  qualified,  and  better 
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entitled  than  myself,  to  be  your  counsellor  and 
guide  ;  but,  before  I  resign  the  office  of  Mentor, 
there  is  one  subject,  the  consideration  of  which, 
I  earnestly  wish  to  imprcfs  on  your  mind." 

"  I  will  listen  attentively,"  answered  Con- 
stantia,  "  and  carefully  treasure  every  word 
that  you  drop  *,  but  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  say 
that  you  will  no  longer  be  my  adviser  and 
guide  ;  I  know  too  well  the  value  of  your  in- 
structions, not  to  regard  the  lofs  of  them  as  a 
misfortune." 

'  I  am  far  from  meaning/  replied  Mrs.  A\- 
morne,  '  that  you  should  not  have  the  benefit 
cf  my  experience,  as  far  as  it  can  be  of  use  ;  I 
wish  only  that  you  should  not  continue  to  give 
my  opinions  the  weight  of  maternal  authority. 
Hitherto  you  have  seldom  ventured  to  object 
to  them,  and  have  been  guided  by  my  judgment 
in  opposition  to  your  own  ; — henceforth  listen 
to  me  with  caution  •,  investigate  my  sentiments 
carefully  before  you  adopt  them,  and  combat 
them  freely,  when  they  do  not  meet  with  your 
approbation. 

1  Let  truth  be  your  object.    Attain  first  prin- 
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ciples,  the  only  true  basis  of  sound  judgment, 
and  exercise  your  own  power  of  reasoning, 
without  trusting  implicitly  to  any  authority. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  fertile  source  of  error, 
than  blind  deference  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
however  highly  we  esteem  them  ;  for  all  human 
beings  are  liable  to  mistake,  and  too  frequently 
adopt  opinions  without  analysis,  and  thus  be- 
come the  slaves  of  prejudice. 

c  Embrace  no  opinion  rashly,  and  maintain 
none  positively.  Be  above  the  littlenefs  of  sup- 
porting one,  merely  because  you  have  advanced 
it,  and  regard  with  candour  and  liberality  the 
sentiments  of  others  ;  your  judgment  cannot  be 
infallible,  and  a  very  short  time  may  change 
your  views. 

'  In  giving  you  instruction,  my  dear  friend, 
I  have  always  endeavoured  to  make  your  own 
knowledge  and  judgment  anticipate  my  opi- 
nions ;  I  wished  to  inform,  not  govern  your 
mind,  and  the  advice,  which  I  am  now  going 
to  offer,  I  would  still  withhold,  did  I  not  think 
your  own  experience  had  fitted  you  to  receive 
it. 
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c  In  the  Hargrave  family  you  have  seen  the 
fatal  effects  which  regard  to  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity is  capable  of  producing. The  de- 
plorable and  irremediable  misfortunes  of  your 
brother  Frederic,  have  all  sprung  from  the  im- 
proper dependence,  which  may  be  placed  upon 
them  ; — and  your  eldest  and  youngest  brother 
have  taught  you,  how  inefficacious  they  are  to 
give  comfort  or  secure  affection. 

'  Perhaps  you  may  think  these  are  partial  in- 
stances of  misfortune  arising  from  this  cause, 
but  my  experience  tells  me  the  contrary  •, — they 
only  afford  an  example  of  the  numerous  evils, 
which  spring  from  this  source. 

*  The  services,  which  my  fortune  has  em- 
powered me  to  do  to  many,  have  withdrawn 
the  veil,  which  conceals  domestic  situations 
from  the  public  eye,  and  discovered  to  me,  that 
a  very  great  portion  of  the  misery  of  mankind, 
that  of  women  especially,  flows  from  the  regard 
which  is  indiscriminately  paid  to  the  ties  of 
blood. 

'  The  utmost  respect  for  them  where  affection 
and  esteem  make  us  willing  to  suffer  for  rela- 
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tions,  must  be  highly  approved  5  but  unfortu- 
nately, we  generrlly  suffer  most  through  rela- 
tions, whom  we  can  neither  love  nor  respect.— 
Did  the  consequence  of  this,  affect  only  the 
peace  of  individuals,  it  might  still  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  an  evil,  which  should  be  patiently 
submitted  to, — but   its    baneful    effects    upon 

morals  are  prodigious. Many,  like  Harriet 

Hargrave,  are  not  only  indulged  in  their  vices 
by  it,  but  the  habit  of  tolerating  vice,  gradually 
weakens  even  in  the  good  the  sense  of  what  is 
right.  I  could  cite  innumerable  instances  of  the 
corruption  of  amiable  characters,  from  the  ne- 
cefsity  of  afsociating  with,  and  pardoning  in  rela- 
tions, errors,  which  they  would  not  have  forgiven 
in  others. — There  is  not  indeed  a  single  crime, 
the  most  atrocious  murders  not  excepted,  which 
I  have  not  known  protected  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity,— and  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  injure  the  peace  of  mankind  are  incalcu- 
lable. 

'  Examine  the  history  of  almost  all  men  in 
power,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  promotion 
of  their  relations  to  places  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment, has  been  an  invariable  source  of  com- 
plaint.   We  often  hear  of  persons  raised  to  si- 
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tuations  to  which  we  cannot  discover  their  pre* 
tensions,  until  we  find  they  are  related  to  the 
giver  of  the  place.  Yet  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  person,  who  exalted  them,  would  not 
have  given  a  sixpence  from  his  own  pocket,  to 
have  saved  them  from  distrefs. — No,  he  has  no 
regard  for  them,  but  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  consider  relations  as  persons  he  should  pro- 
vide for,  and  who,  he  may  expect,  will  be  more 
ready  to.  promote  his  interest  than  that  of  others,, 
and  he  is  therefore,  extremely  willing  to  serve 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

*  Thus,  thousands  of  insignificant  and  worth- 
lefs  beings  are  promoted,  to  the  infinite  lofs  of 
society  j  and  the  accident  of  birth,  instead  of 
talents  and  virtues,  is  made  a  fountain  of 
benefit. 

*  When  I  say  the  accident  of  birth,  I  do  not 
mean  it  as  confined  to  persons  of  family,  for 
regard  to  the  interest  of  relations  runs  through 
all  ranks  of  society  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant. 

c  I  had  a  servant  lately,  who  applied  to  me 
to  get  her  will  made  in  favour  of  a  niece,  who 
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had  used  her  extremely  ill,  and  for  whom  she 
had  no  affection.  I  asked,  why  she  did  not 
prefer  a  friend,  that  was  very  poor,  and  to 
whom  she  was  under  great  obligations.  She 
answered  that  it  was  her  duty  to  prefer  a  re- 
lation. 

1  What  is  the  origin  of  all  this  ? — Is  it  natural 
affection  ?  No,  for  there  is  none,  but  that  of 
parents  to  children.  What  is  called  natural 
affection,  is  nothing  more  than  habitual  sympa- 
thy.— In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  different 
branches  of  a  family  afsociated  together  for  mu- 
tual defence ;  kindred  was  then  a  necefsary 
bond  of  union,  but  in  proportion  as  nations 
became  civilized,  it  was  lefs  requisite,  and  lost 
much  of  its  influence. 

'  Near  relations  however,  being  usually  placed 
in  situations  to  create  sympathy  with  each  other, 
affection  is  expected  to  subsist  among  them,  and 
when  it  does  not,  it  is  attributed  to  some  defect 
in  their  character.  This  is  one  cause,  why- 
members  of  the  same  family  so  often  desire  to 
conceal  their  indifference  to  each  other ;  but 
another  is  the  habit  of  considering  their  credit 
2nd  interest  as  interwoven.     As  affection  often 
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leads  us  to  promote  the  advantage  of  relations, 
it  is  expected  that  it  should  always  do  so  j  and 
this  affection  being  universally  inculcated  as  a 
duty  by  parents  and  preceptors,  has  become  a 
rule  of  conduct,  to  which  persons,  who  really 
desire  to  do  their  duty,  and  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  credit  of  doing  it,  attend. 

•  This  is  certainly  productive  of  benefit  to 
society,  but  the  good  it  does  is  obvious,  while 
much  of  the  mischief  it  occasions,  escapes  ob- 
servation. Some  years  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
with  your  father,  when  a  young  man,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  an  efsential  service,  came  to 
thank  him.  Tour  father  told  him,  that  he 
should  always  have  much  pleasure  in  serving 
him,  as  he  thought  his  merit  great  in  having 
raised  himself  from  a  state  of  extreme  poverty 
to  prosperity,  without  being  afsisted  by  the  kind 

offices  of  any  relation. His  reply,  I  cannot 

forget. 

"  The  afsistance  of  relations,  Sir,  which  you 
naturally  regret  my  want  of,  I  consider  as  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life.  At 
seventeen,  when  I  was  excefsively  idle  and 
difsipated,  I  lost  a  kind  uncle,  who  was  the  only 
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near  relation  I  had,  and  on  whom  I  depended. 
By  his  death,  I  was  left  without  a  friend  or 
shilling  in  the  world,  for  he  had  been  supported 
by  the  emoluments  of  office.  I  saw  myself 
without  an  alternative  from  misery,  but  industry, 
and  I  was  not  so  n:  . '  j  link  in  difsipation  as  to 
be  incapable  of  it.  I  exerted  myself,  and  very 
soon  acquired  both  fortune  and  friends.  Had 
my  uncle  lived  a  few  years,  I  should  probably 
have  broken  his  heart,  and  been  good  for 
nothing  ;  for  at  a  later  period  of  life,  bad  habits 
have  lasting  effects." 

*  How  often  indeed,  have  I  seen  profligate 
people  nourished  in  vice  and  idlenefs  by  their 
dependence  on  kind  relations! — How  frequently 
are  the  hard  earned  fruits  of  honest  labour,  torn 
from  the  industrious  by  worthlcfs  relatives  ! 

c  "Were  young  men  obliged  to  depend  more 
upon  themselves,  and  lefs  upon  relations  than 
they  commonly  do,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
have  the  most  salutary  effect  on  their  conduct. 
Merit  would  secure  them  friends,  and  is  there 
any  of  the  kind  offices  of  relations,  which 
friendship  does  not  often  perform  ? — It  would 
take  root,  and  flourish  with  tenfold  luxuriance, 
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were  its  progrefs  not  often  impeded  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  which  too  frequently  occupy  its  place, 
without  affording  its  advantages.  No  friend- 
ships ever  exceeded  those,  which  have  subsisted 
between  persons  unconnected  by  blood,  and  no 
animosities  have  been  stronger  than  those  of 
kindred.  Experience  indeed  has  shown  me, 
that  the  appellations  of  uncle,  aunt,  brother  and 
sister, — even  those  of  parent  or  child,  are  words 
of  little  meaning,  and  when  I  hear  such  rela- 
tives spoken  of,  I  regard  it  as  a  mere  chance, 
whether  they  are  a  comfort  or  misfortune  in  the 
lot  of  the  individual. 

*  Let  the  ties  of  blood,  then,  be  the  auxiliary, 
but  not  the  foundation  of  friendship,  and  let  re- 
lations cease  to  be  respected,  when  they  cease 
to  be  respectable. 

*  It  is  my  wish,  that  you  should  act  upon  this 
principle,  if  on  consideration  you  approve  of  it, 
but  do  not  be  guided  either  by  your  own  par- 
tial experience,  or  by  my  opinions.  Observe 
and  reflect,  before  you  decide  ;  but  when  con- 
vinced you  are  right,  be  steady  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty,  though  oppofed  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others* 
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*  No  person  can  have  a  stronger  imprefsion, 
or  higher  respect  for  the  affection  which  sub- 
sists between  relations,  and  is  the  offspring  of 
habitual  sympathy  and  early  afsociations,  than 
I  have  •,  it  is  the  abuse  of  it  only  that  I  wish  to 
correct. 

<  Children  of  the  same  family  are  generally 
instructed  to  love  each  other,  merely  because 
they  are  brothers  and  sisters ;  by  which  their 
understandings  and  affections  are  bewildered 
and  degraded.  Whenever  young  persons  live 
together,  they  will  be  disposed  to  love  each 
other,  whether  they  are  related  or  not,  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  this  propensity  will 
strengthen  their  affections,  and  promote  their 
good  conduct. 

f  Teach  your  children,  that  virtue  has  the  first 
claim  to  regard  *,  well  founded  friendship,  the 
second  ;  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  only  the 
third  ;  and  that  they  deserve  little  considera- 
tion when  unaccompanied  by  worth.  More  in- 
dulgence should  certainly,  from  obvious  causes, 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  ties  of  parent 
and  child  than  others,  but  in  no  case  should 
they  prove  a  sanction  for  vice. 
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'  This  education  will  early  imprcfs  on  the 
minds  of  your  children  the  importance  of  good 
conduct,  and  lead  them  to  regard  only  what  is 
really  estimable.  It  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  you  can  employ,  for  attaching  them 
truly  to  each  other ;  for  the  exercise  of  the  kind 
affections  is  the  natural  consequence  of  good 
morals.  It  will  also  be  a  means  of  preventing 
that  selflshnefs,  which  so  fatally  distinguishes 
too  many  of  the  human  race  \  for  if  children 
are  trained  to  respect  gcodnefs  as  the  first  ob- 
ject of  regard,  the  most  expanded  benevolence 
must  necefsarily  spring  in  their  hearts.  Good- 
nefs  and  friendship  are  words,  which  cannot 
mislead  ; — their  meaning  is  clear  and  positive. 
— Place  your  children  in  the  straight  road  to 
virtue,  and  if  they  attain  it,  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  failing  in  any  of  the  duties  of  life.  A 
man  cannot  be  virtuous,  without  being  a  good 
relation  ;  but  many  are  the  men,  who  are  forced 
out  of  the  road  of  virtue  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
which  are  too  often  thorns  in  their  way,  tearing 
them  to  pieces,  and  tempting  them  to  deviate 
into  a  thousand  crooked  paths. 

*  I  should  wish  you  not  only  to  educate  your 
family  upon  this  principle,  but  to  let  it  regulate 
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your  conduct  upon  every  occasion.  Your  bro- 
ther Philip  will  unfortunately  afford  you  an 
immediate  occasion  for  practising  it.  You  have 
said,  that  you  intend  to  have  no  connection 
with  him  and  his  wife.  If  you  adhere  to  this 
resolution,  be  above  disguising  it.  Many  live 
in  enmity  with  their  relations,  yet  appear  in 
friendship  with  them,  and  this  hypocrisy  is 
termed  regard  to  decency.  There  are  but  too 
many  apologies  for  such'  behaviour,  but  let  your's 
be  superior.  When  your  friends  make  inqui- 
ries about  Philip,  do  not  answer  them  by  sub- 
terfuge ;  say  freely  that  you  disapproved  of  his 
conduct,  and  have  therefore  no  intercourse  with 
him.  Say  no  more, — speak  of  him  as  seldom  as 
pofsible,  and  never  of  his  faults ;  do  not  be  his 
enemy,  though  you  cannot  be  his  friend  •,  and 
let  your  character,  not  your  afscrtions,  vouch 
for  the  propriety  of  your  behaviour  to  him. 

'  I  highly  approve  your  intention  of  giving 
him  the  money  he  borrowed  from  you,  that  it 
may  facilitate  the  payment  of  his  debts.  It  will 
convince  him  that  you  are  not  guided  by  little 
feelings,  but  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right. 

*  You  must  prepare,  however,  for  censure  on 
Volume  V.  Q_ 
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the  discovery  of  your  sentiments.  The  amiable 
part  of  mankind  will  dislike  them  as  repugnant 
to  their  feelings ; — the  worthlefs,  as  contrary  to 
their  interest ;  the  weak,  because  nothing  can 
be  right,  which  is  opposite  to  custom ; — and 
they  will  be  condemned  by  all,  who  being  for- 
tunate in  their  connections,  and  having  little 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  situations  of  others, 
will  not  believe  that  opinions  can  be  right 
which  are  contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  man- 
kind. 

*  I  have  even  heard  many  talk  ably  and  con- 
scientiously in  support  of  the  ties  of  blood,  who 
yet  discovered  the  most  total  disregard  to  them 
in  their  conduct.  They  argued  from  one  feel- 
ing, and  acted  from  another,  wholly  blind  to 
their  own  inconsistency. 

c  It  must  be  your  part,  not  only  to  hear  what 
is  said,  but  to  attend  to  what  is  done.  In  these 
times,  when  all  opinions  are  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  discufsion,  you  must  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  be  misled  either  by  old  or  new  theories > 
but  inquire  into  facts,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain what  may  be  practically  best.  If  you  find 
that  I  have  not  misrepresented  the  state  of  so- 
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cicty  with  respect  to  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
should  therefore  resolve  on  the  conduct  I  re- 
commend, its  effects  may  be  great.  Mrs.  Tre- 
silian  will  certainly  set  you  an  example  of  what 
I  wish  in  the  education  of  her  family  ;  Lady 
Anson  will  imitate  your's  j  and  the  precedent  of 
a  few  upright  characters  acting  on  such  prin- 
ciples, will  soon  be  followed  by  others,  who  arc 
at  present  deterred  from  it  merely  through  fear ; 
— and  thus  the  improper  influence  of  consan- 
guinity may  gradually  diminish,  till  it  shall  at 
length  be  destroyed. 

'  Until  this  change  is  effected,  vice  and  misery 
must  continue  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  society  of  mankind ;  but  when  the  welfare 
of  individuals  shall  cease  to  be  unjustly  depend- 
ent on  the  beings  to  whom  they  happen  to  be 
allied  ;  then  may  we  hope  to  find  true  Peace 
and  Sincerity  on  Earth, — and  Home,  instead  of 
being  a  Prison  in  which  the  Virtuous  are  con- 
demned to  afsociate  with  the  Vicious,  will  be- 
come a  secure  refuge  from  the  wicked,  and 
the  most  delightful  Asylum  of  Man.' 

*  Qj2 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 


V^onstantiA  had  suffered  so  many  disap- 
pointments at  the  moment  she  least  expected 
them,  that  till  the  day  appointed  for  her  mar- 
riage arrived,  she  could  hardly  believe  that 
some  unforeseen  event  would  not  still  occur  to 
separate  her  from  Valmonsor. — The  day  how- 
ever came,  without  an  intervening  cloud  to 
overshadow  her  prospects.  She  was  married 
in  Ornville  church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
friends  she  most  loved,  and  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  she  and  Valmonsor,  ac- 
companied by  her  brother,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tresilian,  set  out  on  a  tour,  directing  their 
course  first  to  Silver-Mofs. 


THE    END. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 


^      \L>      \b      %Jj      \L*      *X*       fcfr  ^       ^       *^      \L>      \As      sl*  vi»      ^»t 


If,  in  the  solitary  hours 

in  which  these  pages  have  been  written, 

the  remembrance  of  my  Father's  Virtues 

warmed  my  heart,  and  animated  my  mind 

to  the  delineation  of  those  qualities, 

which  are  the  great  blefsing  of  humanity ; 

to  whom  can  this  Work 

be  so  properly  inscribed  ? 

TO  THEE, 

O  Spirit  of  my  Father! 

I  OFFER  THIS  SMALL  TESTIMONY 

OF  TENDER  RESPECT  FOR  THAT  EXCELLENCE, 

WHICH  NONE  BETTER  KNEW, 

OR    VENERATED    MORE    HIGHLY, 

THAN  THY  AFFECTIONATE  DAUGHTER. 


ERRATA, 

Vol.  I.  page  67,  line  3,  read,  was  good ;  he  knew 

what  was  right,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  page   206,   line   10,    for    situation,    read 

satisfaction. 
Vol.  II.  page  213,  line  21,  for  doubts,  read  doubt . 
Vol.  II.  page  213,  line  22,  for  ills,  read  ///. 
Vol.  III.  page  24,  line  16,  dele  have. 
Vol.  III.  page  235,  line  13,  dele  strong. 
Vol.  IV.  page  71,  line  7,  dele  of. 
Vol.  IV.  page    179,    line    9,    for  calaties,    read 

calamities. 
Vol.  IV.  page  312,  line  2,  for  on,  read  in. 
Vol.  V.  page  230,  last  line,  for  having  put  in  my 

power  ;   read  for  having  put  H  in  my 
power. 


Printed  at  the  Office  of 

1\  W I  L  S  O  N  and  R.  SPENCI, 

High»Oufegate,York. 
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